



map he called the Ma dKsvet Hindu 
period or Mediaeval pertod of Indian 
history. The parted of Indian hlifpry 
Which la traated here beglne with the 
fall of Buddhism altar Harsha and jhe 
riaa of haw Hindu kingdoms. Hindu- 
ism waa gathering strength te over- 
throw Buddhism by the aid of the 
revived Purva Mimansa philosophy 
which re-established the supremacy 
Of the Vedas. A comprehanaive 
aspect of Indian history, culture ind 
civilization, such as social life and 
character of Indian people, religious 
conditions, political conditions, civil 
and military administration, crate 
system, languages, astronomy, arts 
and architecture, philosophy, trade 
and .commerce Is discussed. 


The Whole work is divided into 
different books or chapters such 
as Harsha and his times, the First 
Hindu kingdom, the Origin of the 
Rajputs, the second set of Hindu 
kingdom, Political geography of India 
and general survey. 

Tho author has utilised original works 
in Sanskrit, both Vedlc and classical, 
Pali, Prakrit and of Chinese sources. 
He has further taken full help from 
other sources like Epigraphy, 
Archaeology, Numismatics, the 
subject of Hindu history was never 
before treated with such realism, 
accuracy, implrtlaiity and com- 
prehensiveness. It is hoped that the 
scholars and students of Indian his- 
tory will find these volumes fuifi of 
original and authentic material and 
very Illumi n at ing . 
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PREFAC& 

By the grace of God this third volume of the History 
of Mediteval Hindu India as I had projected it several 
years back is ready and 1 place it before the indulgent reader 
under the second name of * The Downfall of Hindu India.* 
Indeed the idea of writing this history was originally suggested 
to me by Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, as 
Medinval Hindu empire in its decline and fall struck me as 
greatly resembling the Roman empire. It fell before the Turks* 
like the other and its fall closed with the taking of Kanauj on the 
Ganges as the latter’s did with the storming of Constantinople 
on the Bosphorus. The Grecian capital became, moreover, the 
seat of the Turkish Mahomedan empire in Europe as Delhi 
became the seat of Turco- Afghan ; Mahomedan empire in 
India. The Greeks or Eastern Romans had declined in martial 
virtues and the same may be said of the Hindus generally; though 
the Rajputs, unlike the Greeks, even then maintained their high 
reputation for valour and love of independence and still maintain 
their semi-independence in the sands and hills of Rajputana. 
Prithviraj and Jaiohand strike ns, unlike the last Grecian 
emperois, as redoubtable warriors who have immortalised their 
names in Indian history by their tragic but heroic end on the 
battlefield. Tet for various reasons, the generality of the people 
in Minfin India had become meek and accepted dependence 
without a tough national straggle. 

This' volume thus brings down the history of India to abont 
IfiOO A. D., when the whole of Northern India practically fell 
before the liahomedans. The Ml of Hindn India began in the 
vdry beginning of the sub-period treated of in this volume, as 
Kabul and the Panjab fell before Mahmud from about 1000 to 
1009 A.D. In the first book (vi) in this volume is given 

• Although Shlhataddin was an Afghan, Ms army oontaiaod mors 
.Turks then Afghans ; and the Safest* always sailed thoir anemias by she 

l at TnntkdS or tha bad Turk. 
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the history of Mahmud’s invasions of India, a history which has 
been reconstructed, so to speak, from original authorities, 
Mahomedan and Hindu. The common supposition that Jaipal 
of Lahore was a different king from the king of the same 
name of Kabul has been found, on a carefhl consideration of 
the available evidenoe, to be mistaken and, as has been shown, 
the Hindu kingdom of the 8hahis of Kabul extending from 
the Paropamisus to the Sutlej, fell before Mahmud. We have 
tried to explain at the end of this book why the sturdy Hindus 
of the Panjab fell before the Mahomedan Turks of Ghazni. 
Thus in the beginning of this sub-period, the Panjab was lost to 
Hindu India in addition to Sind, which was lost in 712. A. D. 

For two centuries more, Hindu kingdoms flourished in the 
rest of India under Rajput kings, and in these kingdoms 
powerful kings ruled from time to time like Bhoja of Malwa, 
Jayasinha of Gujarat, Govindachandra of Kananj and Vikrama 
of Kalyan. Tet Northern India fell before Shihabuddin Ghori 
about 1200 A.D., even though there were such warrior kings as 
Prlthviraj and Jaichand to defend the independence of Hindu 
kingdoms. The causes of this catastrophe, different as they 
are from those whioh led to the downfall of the Panjab, have 
been discussed at the end of Book vii and they will be found 
at least interesting and suggestive. 

But most interesting will be found Book viii in this volume 
in which is taken a general survey of the whole condition of 
India in this sub- period, which practically led to the demoralisa- 
tion and weakness of the Hindus as a people. It will be seen 
how caste became infinitely subdivided in this sub-period, how 
religious schism increased by the rise of new sects, how the 
doctrine of Ahimss again became predominant and led to the 
adoption of vegetarianism by most people and how bigotry 
increased and manifested itself in the rise of Agamas, U pasmy itis 
and UpapurSnas. This is the most interesting portion of this 
volume and the views whioh I have expressed therein may 
at least be carefully considered by my Hindu readers. 

The history of Hindu kingdoms in ifaiis sub-period given 
in.Book vn is based chiefly on inscriptions whioh have been 
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published upto this time by the labours of able researchers, both 
European and Indian, to whom I am wholly indebted for 
being able to synthetically pot the facte recorded therein into 
consistent coherent history. Although 1 hare, now and then, 
differed from these scholars on certain points and hare criticised 
their views, I most record here my extreme gratefulness to 
them and duly recognise their services to the cause of 
pre-Mahomedan history of India. The authorities relied on 
have been quoted in the body of the booh, instead of being 
given in footnotes as the usual practice is, in order that the 
reader may have the authority before him at once and in large 
type. The history of some kingdoms has already been formulated 
by Bhandarkar, Fleet and other "scholars and that part of this 
history is taken mainly from them. But the history of other 
kingdoms, notably that of the Imperial QShadavalas of Kanauj 
has been, for the first time I think, put together in this 
volume and certain difficult problems, such as the identity of the 
Gahadavalas with the Bathods, have been solved in it. 

This volume doses this work, though Hindu kingdoms lived 
on for a hundred yearB more in southern India. But they were 
ready to fall, for causes recorded in this volume, at the 
slightest push, as we actually find that they toppled down at 
once at the onslaught of Allauddin and his general Malik 
Kafur about 1300 A. D. Maharashtra (Deogiri}, Telingapa 
(Warangal) and Karnataka (Dvara-Samudra) fell successively 
in one expedition whioh Malik-Kafur led upto Gape Gomorin. 
South India rallied onoe more under Vijayanagar and it fell 
finally in 1565 A.D. at the battle of Talikot before the combined 
Mahomedan kings of the Deccan. In one sense* Hindu India 
fell finally at this date and Yfjayanagar may be looked upon 
as the Constantinople of India, though while Constantinople 
still lives, Vijayanagar has been blotted out of existence. Ibis 
later history of Hindu India, commencing from the downfall 
of Deogiri and ending with the catastrophe whtttyi over- 
took Vijayanagar, requires a separate volume, no donbt, written 
Hith the view-point taken in this history ; bnt this is a work 
which I may leave to ether hands. 
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A Political map of India of circa 1100 A. D* has been added 
and will be found interesting* But more interesting will be 
found the three sketehee of the battle-field of Ohhaehha 
where finally was lost the independence of the Paqjab, of 
Kot-Eangra and of the old Delhi of Prithviraj, which we have 
prepared after personally visiting these places. 

An Index has been affixed as Usual and a chronological 
table has been added. 

- Pooka City, 

January 25th 1926. C. V. VA1DYA. 
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BOOK VI. 

INVASIONS OF MAIJMUD 

CHAPTER I. 


POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA, (ABOUT 1030 A. D.) 
from Al-Beruni 


We have a detailed and authentio account of India in the 
'India’ of this famous writer wbioh is invaluable for the 
history of the sub-period (1000-1200) treated of in this volume; 
It is as important for this period as that of Hiuen Tsang was 
for the first sub-period (600-600). For both Al-Beruni and Hiuen 
Tsang are foreigners and both had studied Sanskrit, the 
language of the wise men of India. Both had a oritical acumen 
worthy of a historian. And Al-Beruni is in one respect the 
better of the two, as he shows an unbiassed mind. Mahomedan 
though he was, he did not look down with oontempt upon the 
Indians, their religion and their philosophy^ then soienoe and 
their art. Like Hiuen Tsang he obtained knowledge about 
India and its soienoe and philosophy on the spot, studying them 
under Indian Pandits at Multan and Peshawar, and colleoted 
and oarefully sifted information obtainable from' Hindu 
and Moslem travellers. He wa« a native of Khwarism and 
when Mahmud of Ohasni -conquered that country, he brought 
him to Ohasni among the prisoners of that kingdom. Beruni 
was a learned man already, being a mathematician especially. 
He had studied astronomy including astrology as it was known to 
the Arabs from Greek sources, and he particularly studied Hindu . 
astronomy and astrology whioh were equally advanoed, if not 
ntON* at that time. We will chiefly rely upon his work 
'India' in taking a general survey of the condition of India. In 
this volume. But we here begin with describing India as it 
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was divided politically at this “time, from the ohapter on the 
geography of India in this work (ohap. 18, Vol. I p. 196 and 
follow ing>Saoliau ). Al-Beruni had probably Indian works of 
geography also before him, perhaps among them a work of Rija- 
tekhara, court poet at Kanauj, for guidance whioh we will 
notioe in a note. Al-Beruni gives distances also as ascertained 
from travellers; but these distances, though often conreot, oannot 
be relied upon as they are given in ‘farsakhs,* a measure (whioh 
is said to be nearly four English miles) not altogether free from 
doubt. With these introductory remarks we prooeed to give 
the information recorded by Al-Beruni in the chapter above 
noted. Al-Beruni wrote about 1030 A. D. when Mahmud was 
just dead. 

India to the Arab writers was always divided into Sind 
and Hind. Sind already conquered and turned into a Maho- 
medan kingdom was separate from Hind. Tbe chief part of 
Hind was the middle land (Madhyadeta as the Hindus called, 
it), the oountry round Kanauj, whioh was not only the centre of 
Hind, geographically but politically also “It was the capital 
and city of residence of the greatest king of India." We have 
shown in Vol. I that the PratihSra imperial family still ruled 
in Kanauj at the beginning of the eleventh oentury. Kanauj 
was the imperial capital of India from the days of Harsha and 
naturally became the centre of Hindu civilization, learning 
and art. Nearly four centuries of imperial importance had 
made Kanauj the centre of attraction for wealth, wisdom and 
valour. Naturally the geography of India is given by Al-Beruni 
by taking Kanauj as the centre. Rsjatokhara in his Kftvya- 
Mlmftnsi indeed states that distances should be measured and 
idireetions given in reforenoe to Kanauj, a remark borne out by 
Al-Beruni's description. Antarvedi or the land between the 
Ganges and tbe Jumna was the oentral land of India and the 
natural starting point of description with the Achiryas or 
undent writers. But Kanauj was in the middle of Antarvedi 
and being the capital of the Central erapireaij^the place where 
B&jasdkhara resided, he gives the opini0toi*!?Tbe territory 
between the Ganges and the Jumna to tire east of Vinataaa 
and west of Prayiga is Antarrediand withreferenoe to it the 
directions should be given according tothc Aohlryaa. But 
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Yiyivara thinks that even in Antarvedi they should be given 
with reference to the city of Mahodaya."* 

Al-Beruni begins by remarking that if you have to go to 
Sind you march from Sijistan, but in going to Hind you go via 
Kabul In the mountains on the frontier of India “ there are 
tribes of Hindus, or people akin to them, whioh are rebellious 
and savage races.” It seems olear that they had not yet been 
oonverted to Mahomedanism. Coming to Hind and its oapital 
Kanauj he says that it was situated on the west of the Ganges. 
** But the town is now deserted (owing to Mahmud's invasion) 
and Bari is the present oapital east of the Ganges, distant 
about 4 days’ journey (50 miles) ’*. This town has not yet 
been-identified. Starting from Kanauj and going south, you come 
to Jajjamau and other plaoes and lastly to the Prayftga tree at 
the confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna. This (Plpala) tree 
of PraySga from whioh devout Hindus wishing to end their 
lives threw themselves into the river was still famous, still 
doing its duty (at present we have a stem of the tree shown in 
the fort of Allabadad ). From PraySga, Al-Beruni takes us 
southwards to the sea-ooast and at once mentions’ the Jaur 
(Chola) king who was then in possession of Daraur (Dravida), 
Kanji ( K&nohi ), Malaya and Kunk whioh is the last of Jaur’s 
possessions in this direction. The power of the Cholas was 
undoubtedly supreme at this time in the territory comprised at 
present in the Madras presidenoy and represented then by three 
or four countries. 

Then Al-Beruni mentions oities eastwards of Bari, vis . — 
Ayodhyft and Benares, P&taliputra and Mungiri (Mudga- 
giri) or Monghyr capital of the Pslae of Bengal who were still 
supreme), Janpa (Champfl), Dugampur (?) and Gftng&slgara 
where the Ganges falls into the ocean. 

Going east via Bari (North-east) you oome to Bihat and 
Tilwat (where people are Mack and flat-nosed like the Turks) 
and to Kamrup ( Assam ), and in the opposite direotion (West) 
Nepal, beyond Bhhtetvara and the highest mountain. 

TOWJW* .1 ' ■ 
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Going south-west from Kanauj you come to Jajshfiti capital 
of which is Khajuraha and whioh has the two hill forts Kalanjar 
and Gwalior. This is a correct description of the kingdom of 
Bundelkhand ruled by Chandella kings. Then southwards 
Dah&la (southern part of Bundelkhand) capital Tiauri (Tewari 
or TripUr ) “of whioh G&ngeya is king now H . This is also a 
oorreot description of the Chedi kingdom of the Haihayas and it 
seems that their great king G&ngeya was still alive. Al- 
Beruni mentions two great kings only of middle India vis. 
G&ngeya and Bhoja. 

Again south ( -west ) from Kanauj “Asi, Sahanya, Jandri, 
R&jauri and Bazan the oapital of Gujarat This town defies 
identification though Gujarat is recognised, from inscriptions, to 
be the country round modem Jaipur. The country was certainly 
part of what is modem Marwad, and Basan, according to our 
view, may be Bhinmal whioh was onoe oapital of Gujarat 
or Kuohalo of Hiuen Tseng. For Al-Beruni states that the 
town was in rains and the people had gone to another place 
oalled Jadura. “Moslems called tho'town Naraina” whioh also 
may be explained by the fact that there was a temple of the 
sun (N&r&yana) at Bhinm&l. Bhinm&l and Srlm&la are one and 
Srimali Brahmins and Banias are still well-known sub-oastes- 
Al-Beruni adds that Mathura was as distant from Basan 
as Kanauj was from Mathura. Probably he refers here to the 
Sambhar kingdom of the Chauhans. Al-Beruni does not mention 
A jmar which was not yet founded nor made oapital by the 

From Mgthura, Al-Beruni takes us southward to Ujjain 
via two or three towns not recognisable. But Bh&ils&n 
(Bhailla-sv&min), or modem Bhelsa is mentioned and the im- 
portant statement made that Bhaillasvdmin was the name of 
the idol there and toe town was named after the idol. Bhailla- 
svimln is mentioned in inscriptions (vide VoL n p. 127) and this 
statemenfbf Al-Beruni gives us for the first time the reason of 
the name of the town. Then again the word f vimin shows 
that it was an idol of Vishpu and we furtoertomember that 
time was a famous temple near Bhelsa of Vishnu on whose 
Gamdastambha an inscription ofa Yavana Buddhist king, as 
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old as the first century B. 0. has been found. In Sanskrit 
literature the name of the town, however, is Vidi&ft. 

From Bazan southwards you oome to Mewad the oapital 
of whioh is Jattaraur ( Chitod ). From thenoe you go to Dhar 
the oapital of Malwa. Ujjain is east of Dhair, 7 fanakhs and 
Bhaillasv&min is east of Ujjain 10 fanakhs. This is a correct 
description of Malwa with its important towns. 

From Dhar south ( -east ) are given oertain towns upto 
Mandagir on the Godavari as also NemSvar on the Nerbudda, 
and south " Mar&thadeta and Kunkan the oapital of whioh is 
Thana on the sea-coast ”, The name Mar&thadeda had come 
into use by this time even with foreigners and in Konkan was 
the northern Silfth&ra kingdom at this time, their oapital being 
Thana. Its fame bad reached even Kashmir as we shall see 
later on. 

From Bazan southwest was Anhilv&ra with Somnath 
on the sea- coast and south of Anhilv&ra, L&rdesa oapital 
Bihruj and Bihanjur on the sea-coast From Bazan west was 
Multan and Bh&ti and southwest, Aror fifteen farsakhs from 
Bh&ti, a town between two arms of the Sindh river, Bahmanwah, 
Al-Mansum and Loharani at the mouth of the Indus. These 
were towns in Sind whioh was under the Arabs. 

Al-Beruni reverts to Kanauj and says N. N. W. of it are 
Shirsharaha and Pinjaur on the mountains, and opposite in the 
plain, the oity of Thanesar, DahamSla, oapital of J&landhar at 
the foot of the mountain, Ball&war, westward Ladda, fortress 
Rijagiri, thenoe matching northward, Kashmir. 

Again west (N. W.) Uiyfimau, Kuti, AnSr, Meerut, Panipat, 
“ between the two the Jumna- flows", Kawital and Sunnftm. 
Then going northwest we come to Adittahaur, Jajjanir, Manda- 
hukur, oapital of Lauhawar on the Ravi, Cbandraha, the Bias 
and Jailam, Wahind oapital of Kandhar west of the river Indus, 
Puxshawar, Dunpur, Kabul and Ghazni. 

Al-Beruni further desoribes Kashmir and says that there 
are no horses or elephants in Kashmir; people ride in palanquins. 
No one is admitted to Kashmir now ezoept Jews. Even former- 
ly accredited persons alone were admitted. He mentions 
IMnuttnls on the Jhelum which, he says, rises in the same place 
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» the Ganges where snow never melts. The Jhelnm comes 
into Kashmir, the oapital being on both sides of it, then gets 
into a swamp and through it into the gorge whioh is guarded. 

The Sindh rises in the Kul&rjak mountain where you 
reach through Gilgit where live the Bhatta Turks. Thais-, 
king is called Bhatta Shah. (This shows that these Turin 
were Hindus still and Gilgit aoeording to Sir Grierson still 
shows traoes of Vedio civilization and language). Lahur and 
R&jagiri are south of it ( Kashmir ). “These are the strongest 
plaoes I have seen. This is the northern boundary of India, 
On the western frontier live the Afgan tribes". 

“ The southern boundary of India is the ocean. After Munha 
small and great ( mouths of the Indus) on the seaooast, oome 
Cutch noted for Bawarij ( pirates ) and Somnath. The cities on 
the ooast are TawaUeshar, Loharani, Kaohha, B&roi, Somnith, 
Kambayat, Asawil, Bihroj, Sandan, Sopors, Tana, thence to 
Larin, oity of whioh is Jimur, then to Vallabha, Kanji, Darvad 
and then Sarandib (Oeylon). Al-Beruni finally mentions 
Rameshwar on the junotion of the western and eastern oceans 
with its ridge. He also mentions the Div islands "whioh 
appear and disappear ( a phenomenon doubted by many )." 

Al-Beruni states that there is no rain at Multan but near 
the mountains the rains last four months from Ash&dha. In the 
mountains the rainy season extends over two and a half 
months from Srfivana. Beyond the mountains there is again 
no rain. In Kashmir snow falls in Migha and there are some 
showers in Ghaitra. Al-Beruni gives Hindu months whioh 
am immoveable through the seasons and not the Mahomedan 
months naturally enough and he is thoroughly conversant with 
Hindu astronomy. 

Unfortunately Al-Beruni mentions no kingdoms nor kings* 
nor does he make any reference to the political events of 
whioh he has personal knowledge certainly* He does not mention 
any of Mghmud's expeditions. He doesnot tell us that Kanauj 
was abandoned owing to its being captured and plundered, nor 
does he say when he mentions Somnath tbut tfs plaee had 
reoently been carried and the temple and &2rabl of Somnath 
broken by Mahmud. One #euld have thought that suoh 
statements could not- 'kmtivw -biNii^h 
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almost an eye-witness of the events. However, certain it is 
that he does not mention any political events. This sUenoe 
may be of set purpose and therefore cannot be construed either 
for or against (lie truth of these events. We, however, think that 
his description affords us a oomplete and a good picture of the 
political condition of the country. There was the big Kanauj 
empire of the PratihSras still in existence ; east of it was the 
Pftla kingdom of Monghyr. Nepal and Kamarupa, Bhutan and 
Tirhut are also mentioned. In the south Oholas are alone mention- 
ed and they were undoubtedly supreme in the Madras presidency 
at this time. The Cbandella kingdom of Kalanjar and the 
Chedi kingdom of Tripura are mentioned, as also Chitor and 
Dhar, capitals of Mewad and Malwa. Naharwala, Lftta and 
Konkan kingdoms are well alluded to. Kaohha and Sind 
are there. Bazan is, according to our view, a town of the 
Chauhan kingdom of Sambhar or Marwad. North of Kanauj 
and north-west are mentioned Meerut and Panipat, Thane- 
ear and Kabithal. Properly enough, there is no mention 
here of Delhi. Delhi was an insignifioant plaoe in 1030 A. D. 
and the Tomaras there were petty kings. Lahore on the Ravi 
was the capital of a kingdom or a province and Jalandhar and 
Rajauri were separate kingdoms. Kashmir was of ooursC a 
powerful kingdom at this time and is well desoribed. Then 
we have Wahind, capital of Kandhar, on the west of the Indus 
and finally Kabul and Ghazni. This is a correct description 
of the political divisions of India obtaining at this time. We 
miss the country of Mah&r&shtra and Kranftta, but they are, 
we think, alluded to by the words Mar&thadeta to the south 
of the Neibudda andVallabha occurring later on. 



no*e 

GEOGRAPHY 07 INDIA AS GIVEN BY RXJASEKHAllA. 

Rfi jadekhara tht well-known poet-laureate and also Guru of If ahlpSla 
(910-940 A.D.) of thelmperial PratihSrisof KanauJ hat given In hie Klr/a* 
MlmSnsS a detailed geography of India and it ie very probable that this 
work or the work Bhuvanakoda of the tame author to whioh it refers was 
before Al-Beruni when he wrote his India a hundred years later. One may 
wonder why geogriphy of India is introduced in a work on poetios. But the 
oooasion is taken to give this information in warning poets not to make 
geographical mistakes as they offend the sense of the hearer or reader; for 
instance he should not describe KBnohi as situate in the east of India or 
even give a wrong oomplezion to the various peoples inhabiting this 
country. (It is allowable, we suppose, to make historical mistakes and to 
mention Krishpa, as KalidBsa does in Raghu VIII. in a spceoh of the 
oompanion of Indumatl who married at a Bvayamvara Ajs, ancestor of 
RSma, for ordinary people are not ezpeoted to be so conversant with 
anoient history). Whatever the propriety, this geogr&phloal chapter in 
KSvyamimSnsS is important for the history of this period, as the Bkanda 
ParSii i geographical, chapter was important for the history of the last 
period ( Vol. II p. 41 ) or the VarBha Mihira geography was important for 
the first period (Vol. I. p. 149). Of course we must note that Indian authors 
are not as sorupulous as Al-Beruni, as they introduce names of countries 
which are traditional though these countries may not ezist in their time. 
With these remarks we give below the geography of India sketohed by 
Rijadekhara in his work KBvya-MimZnsB obapter 17. 

11 He wh> conquers Bharata Khanda from the Himalayas to the 
southern sea isoalled a SamrSt while he who oonquers the oountry from 
KumSrlpura to Bindusara ( lake ) is oalled Ohakravartin. 

Thsre are seven mountain ranges, Malaya and others. The country 
between tbe eastern and western seas and the Himalaya and Vinddhya 
mountains is oalled ArySvarta ( this deflation extends the usual limit and 
includes Bengal); from here good conduot:(religiously considered) proceeds. 

In this the country to the east of Benares Is oalled the eastern oountry. 
The peoples therein are Anga, Kalinga, Kodala, Tosala, Utkala, Magadha, 
Mudgara, Vidtha, HepBla, Paundra, FrSgjyotisba, TSmralipta, Malada, 
Malta, Vartaka, Bnmha, Brahmottara Ac. The big rivere ( Nada) are Sopa 
and Laubitya and lesser rivers (Nadis) are Gay 5, Karatoyfi, Kapida Ac. The 
produoti are Lavali, Granthaparpika, Aguru, DrShsha, KastUri and others. 

To the ihoth of MShishmati is the Dakshipfipatha for sonthern path ). 
Tbe people are MahSrBehtra, MSMshaka, Asm aka, Viiarbha, Kuitala, 
Erathakaiiika, {forpirska, KBnohJ, Kerala, Kftver*,M^£la, VanavSsaka, 
Binhala, Choda Dandaka, Pandya,- Pallava, Gangs, NSsikya, Konkaps, 
Koliagirf, Valieva Ac. The rivers **e Narmada, Tttpi, PayoshpT, Godavari* 
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itaveri,Bhaimarathi, Yegg, VanjarS, TungabhadrB, Tlmrsparpi, UtpalSvetl, 
RSvaua-gaugg and others. Products ara Chandana and pearls. 

"To tba wait of tha Devasabhl river L* the western oountry. Tha 
paoplo an Devasabha, SurSahtra, DKseraka, Tmifa Bhw r i^>.K T | 
Ktoboha, Anarta, Arboda, Brabmaratha, and Yavana. Sarasvatl, Frabbs* 
vati, VSttaghnl, If ahl, HundirB and other* are the (inn. Tba product* 
an Karfra, PHu, Guggula, Kbarjdra, and Karabha ( oamala). 

* Beyond Fritbndaka i* tba UttarSpatha or tba northern path, whan 
tba paoplaa rfaka, Kekaya, Vokkara, HOpa, VapSyuJa, KSmboja, Bthika, 
Palban. LimpBka, Kulnta, Kira, Tangapa, Tuahlra, Turushka, HSrahuna, 
Hnhnka, Sabuda, Hansamlrga, Ramatha, Earakantha and othara live. Tba 
riven ara OangB, Slndbu, 8ara*vatl. Satadru, QbandrabblgS, YamunI, 
Alrlvati, VitastS, VipgsB Euhu and DavikB &o. The produo ta an Sarala, 
DevadSru, RudrSkaha, Eunknma ( saffron ), Ohara ara, Ajlna, Bauvfra, 
Srotonjana, Saindhava and horse*. 

“ Within these four countries is the middle country " Strangely enough 
Rtjaiekhara gives no information about this pari, remarking that the poo* 
plea, tha riven and mountains and products of the middle oountry an wall* 
known. Thus tha moat valuable information is withhold from future ages. 

" The oountry between tha Ganges and the Jumna and from Vinasapa 
to PraySga is called Aatarvedl. The anoient authon d solar* that the 
directions should be given in referenoe to this land. But I, Yfylvarlya, 
opine that directions should be given measured from Mahodaya (Kanauj).** 

“The oomplexion* of the people an dark in the eastern oountry. black 
In the southern, whitish (Pindu) in the western and white in the northern. 
In poetical descriptions there is not muoh difference between the da rk end 
the black oomplexlona and the fair and the white. But the speoiality is that 
in the eastern country the oomplexion of Rsjput women and others may be 
fair or white; so also in the southern". 

Those remarks about the oomplexion of the people are very intereating. 
They show dearly that predominant people in the east and south were 
DrevMtaao ofblaok oomplexion while those on the west and north were 
Aryans of fair oomplexion. But even In the east and the sputh,the higher 
cla s ses, Rajputs and Brahmins, may be described as of a fair or evsn 
white oomplexioe. 

It is ouriotta that in the north Kashmir and Kabul, the two meet 
important Aryan peoples, are not mentioned, almost all those mentioned 
being Mloohehha people ofmixed Aryan and Turanian raoes. The Yavanes 
are me n t ioned in the wort and they are the Arabs of Sind. Kabul had 
not yet bssn oonguered by the Turks in ths beginning of the 10th century 
wkmBBjadekhara wrote end Kabul probably had not yet extended its 
swap over the Punjab. B at one expects that Kashmir should be awn* 
italics also Ttigarteead Jslandhera. AU thePanjab rivpgsjmm^the 

Kaebsslr and the Punjab ate mentioned. 

, t 



CHAPTER It 

(A) THE 8AKAHIDB8 OP BOKHARA 

In order that one may understand correctly the power and 
the civilization of the Turkish kingdom of Ghazni* one must 
go baok to the Samanide empire at Bokhara under whioh the 
kings pf Ghazni rose and grew. Combining the history given 
by Uthi qnd others, a writer has given a short account of this 
empire in J. R. A S. Bengal XV Part I from which we take 
the leading faots in the following summary. The founder was 
a converted Persian Zoroastrian king of Bokhara whose name 
was Asad (822 A D.). His son Ahmad acquired the sovereign- 
ty of 8amaroand, Bokhara and Ferghana. His son was 
Nasr whose son Innail was the first great king of the Sarnani- 
des and came to the throne in 903 A D. He enoouraged aoisnoe 
and literature and raised Bokhara to eminenoe. The kings 
were oalled Amirs a title whioh was taken up by aspiring 
noblemen later on like Sabuktagin and from them it came to 
India in the form of Hammir. Historians have given each Amir 
from Ismail a distinctive epithet and this first illustrious king 
is called Amir Mftsi His son was Ahmad who is called Amir 
Shahid as he was killed in a religious war and his son was 
Nasr II who is styled Amir Sa’id (August). It was in the time 
of this king that a brave and ambitious brazier by name Yakub- 
i-lais oolleoted turbulent spirits and made raids on India, first 
taking Herat in 301 H( 912 AD.). India, it must be remem- 
bered, then included almost the whole of modem Afghanistan 
whioh was then divided into Zabulistan and Kabulistan or Zabul 
and Kabul. ‘Kabul in the north was governed by the Brahmin 
dynasty founded by Lalliya or Kallar ( Vol I p. 201 )and Zabul 
in the south was governed by Rajput or Kshatriya kings proba- 
bly Bhattis. Yakub-i-lais not only took Zabul but also Kabul 
and it appears that the citadel of Kabul from that day, remain- 
ed in the possession of Mahomedans. 

The Brahmin kings of Kabul regained pomession of the 

town. But it seems that they from this Garn ered their 
capital to Wahind on the wcstfaank of the Mi Of this w« 
shall speak again later on. ifeiNWais is saidto have laid 
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tlit foundations of the city of Ohasni by building a fort than. 
He conquered Zabulistan and drove away the Rajputs and 
these appear to have orossed the Indus and settled in tile 
Panjab, . This part of modem Afghan territory is known by the 
name of the land of Rahbuts, which is ^misreading for Rajputs 
in Persian, in the Mahomedan histories of that period (see 
Raverty'f Afghanistan ). Yakub-i-lais was not able to supplant 
the Samanide power nor to found a kingly line but appeared 
and disappeared like a comet. 

Nasr II was succeeded by Nuh who is oalled Amir-i-Hamid 
(laudable) in 334 H. (942 A D.). In bis reign Turkish slaves began 
to acquire power in the kingdom. These Turkish slaves were 
kept as guards by the Samanide kings Turks from beyond 
the frontier (Jaxartes) were entertained in the army also. 
They were often bought as slaves when young and being bold 
and courageous were often given military oommands. The 
employment of foreigners as guards has throughout eastern 
history led to the destruction of the power of the employer. The 
Turks thus supplanted the Persians at Bokhara and founded a 
kingdom at Ohasni. Ghazni in its turn was supplanted by the 
Afthans, the Afghans by the Moguls, the Moguls by the Marathas 
and the Marathas at Poona by the English. A nation or a kingly 
dynasty whioh entrusts the protection of its country to an army 
of foreigners, however small, must naturally enough be over- 
taken by this fate. 

It would interest the reader to recount here how a just but 
strict minister of Nuh met his death at the hands of disaffected 
noblemen. Indeed ministers under Mahomedan governments 
usually ended their lives in strange fashions. There were two 
cedar trees at the palace gate pad they were forcibly bent down 
and tied to the twolegi of ibis obnoxious servant of the state and 
then were let go, hoisting up the unfortunate man and tearing 
him into two pieeea The historian remarks pithily "The 
fome of being too just wasas dangerous at Bokhara as at Athens'*. 

Nuh was sttoopeded by Abdul Malik styled AmiM-Bashld 
(orthodox) in 343 H mid he was followed by Mansur oalled 
Amir Sadid (steadfast), in 330 H. Powerful Turkish offioers 
began to form independent principalities and Alptagin who 
wpsflat Hajfoor door ke eper to tb ;>!*»»» Abdul Malik esteb- 
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lished suoh an Independent principality at Ghazni. Hie 
■lave was Sabuktagin who was also in the beginning Hajib or 
doorkeeper to the Samanide king at Bokhara. 

Mansur was succeeded by Huh II who reigned from 986 to 
1008 A. D. The daring and intrepid Sabuktagin, known for his 
justioe also, was already elected king at Ghazni by Turkish 
officers there after the death of Alptagin in place of his inoa- 
pable son. The power of Sabuktagin was acknowledged by Huh 
who sought his aid when Ilekkhan the Turkish ruler of Kashgar 
invaded Bokhara and Sabuktagin went in person to relieve his 
master with a large army and 300 elephants obtained from 
Indian kings as we shall presently relate. In the battle fought 
Mahmud son of Sabuktagin was present and received hie first 
lesson in fighting- The battle was won and Sabuktagin was award- 
ed the title of Basir-ud-doula or supporter of the realm and 
Mahmud was given the title Saif-ud-doula or sword of the realm. 

But the days of the 8amanide empire were numbered. Turks 
who were in service and Turks who were invaders brought the 
kingdom soon to an end. The final stages of the oatastrophe are 
interesting. Huh was succeeded by Mansur who was blinded 
by his own officers who raised Abdul Malik an infant to the 
throne of Bokhara. But Ilekkhan the Turk invaded Bokhara 
and oaptwring it imprisoned every Samanide claimant. One 
olaimant Muntasir, however, escaped from custody in the dress 
of a female. He made gallant efforts to regain power ; but 
being unfortunate like Dare Shikoh was opposed by the officers 
of even Mahmud. He had to fly from place to place till at last 
he took refuge in an Arab camp. The chief of the Arab camp 
Ml upon film at night and killed him. Mahmud of Ghazni 
had so muoh respect for his onoe superior lord that he seized 
the perpetr a tor and put him to a cruel death. 

The oivilization of the Samanides and their empire was 
inherited by the Turkish kingdom at GhaanL The empire was 
extensivrttnd included Khorasan and Mawar-ul-nahar and other 
territories such as Sistan, Karman, Jurjar^Ij^y, and Taba- 
ristaiv The duration of ita rule from IsmaU irls bne hundred 
and two yean and sixteen daysas given by tJttes in Tarikh-i- 
Yamini (Utbi gives the names fcliwii-.lcixiew; ; their periods 
of rule by days even), t a. from !®S : to 1091 A. D» Mahmud cog- 
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quered and annexed many of their prorinoee especially Khora- 
aan and Khwariam which Wait the oentresofthe civilization of 
this modem Fenian empire. The Persian language was culti- 
vated by the learned of these provinces whioh were to Persia 
what the provinces of Antarvedi and Kashmir in Medics val 
and Deooan in modem history were to India and learned 
men from these two provinces always oame to the court of 
the kings of Ohasni and even to that of the Mahomedan 
kings at Delhi. Persian was the ordinary language of offioial 
bnsineerat Ohasni and Delhi and Arabio was used for reli- 
gious and select state records. The form of administration 
and names of officers were naturally borrowed from Bokhara. 
Curiously enough this presents an aspect muoh like Medi- 
aeval 'Hindu India where Sanskrit was tha language of state 
documents, Prakrit the language of the learned and a mixed 
jargon the language of the common people. We find in 
Ohasni also three languages being used, Arabio for religion, 
Persian for literary discourse and Turk! for slaves and the 
army. Even Mahmud speaks in Turki to his servants (see 
Baihaki) whenever he has something private to say. 

(B) FOUNDING OF THE KINGDOM OF GHAZNI 
The Turkish kingdom at Ohasni whioh later under Mah- 
mud beoame so powerful as to engulf not only Khorasan and 
Khwarism in the west but the whole of the Panjab in the 
east was first founded, as stated above, by Alptagin, a Turkish 
general under Mansur king of Bokhara. The history of Mah- 
mud resembles so completely the history of Shivaji that the 
similarity extends back even to the history of his father and 
grandfather. Like Malaji, the acquirer of the original Jaghir 
the oentre of Bhosla power, Alptagin was the founder of the 
small principality of Ohasni He was first the Hiajib of Amir 
Abdul Malilr, father of Mansur and subsequently governor of 
Khorasan. Having opposed the accession of Mansur, he had to 
leave the kingdom and he went towards India and seized Ohas- 
ni and established his rule there. His slave was Sabuktagih 
who filled the same position as his master at Bokhara and he 
gave him his daughter in marriage, Sabuktagin naturally ac- 
knowledged the soverlegnty of Mansur though Ohasni was his 
separate aoquisition ip the same way as Shahaji acknowledged 
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the suzerainty of the Bijapur Darbar though his Jaghir of Poona 
and Snpa was his own acquisition from the Nizam shahi now 
no more. Sabuktagin acquired great power and influence in the 
oourt of Bokhara in oonsequenoe of his effioient army composed 
of Turks, Afghans and others which he maintained in the same 
way as Shahaji whose army was always a valuable asset of 
the Bijapur Darbar. And Sabuktagin fought the battles of the 
Samanides against their enemies as Shahaji did those of Bijapur. 
Extensive additional territories were assigned to Sabuktagin 
as to Shahaji. Indeed they were both almost kings though 
nominally sardars of the suzerain power at Bokhara or Bijapur. 
Both laid the foundations and evolved the neoessary ingre- 
dients of an independent kingdom, though they never aspired 
to independence in their own life and left that glory to their 
sons Mahmud and Shlvaji. 

The ordinary title of Sabuktagin was Amir and he was in- 
vested with the further title of Nasiruddoula for his servioes in 
repelling the Turkish invasion by Nuh. Utbi, the historian of 
Mahmud, usually calls him Nasiruddin and gives instances of 
his great justice and strict discipline. Seeing some poultry in 
the hands of a Turkish soldier, he enquired how he had got it 
and when told that he had purchased it he called the alleged 
seller, a villager, who replied “ A Turk never pays ”. The en- 
raged king ordered the soldier’s ears to be bored and the birds to 
be suspended from them and the soldier was paraded through the 
army, the birds flapping violently against the head of the guilty 
Turk. By such striot discipline Sabuktagin kept the turbu- 
lent Turks in control and advanced the prosperity of the coun- 
try he ruled; 

It is natural that popular belief should invest suoh a man 
and father of Mahmud with illustrious pedigree. It was believ- 
ed that though aslave of Alptagin he belonged to a Turkish fami- 
ly of ohieftains who were descended from a daughter ofYezdgird 
the last emperor of tiie Persians. High pedigree is also assigned 
to Shahaji whose desoent from the Udaipur Sisodia Rajput family 
was believed in even in his days. The story of Sabuktagin be- 
ing descended from Yezdgird is said to have been told by Mah- 
mud himself (Tabakat-i-N asiri). It is not neqessary that great 
men must have illustrious lineage, but popular sentiment is not. 
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satisfied unless an illustrious origin whether real or imaginary 
is assigned to file great men of the nation. Whatever the truth 
of the story, we may note the similarity of Shabaji and 
Sabuktagin in this respect also. 

Popular belief also assigns divine greatness to the birth 
of Mahmud as to the birth of Shivaji, Mahmud being as great 
a favourite, religiously considered, with the Mahomedans, 
as Shivaji is with the Hindus. It is related -that Sabuktagin 
onoe while hunting seized a buck and taking it up on horse* 
back turned homewards. Seeing the mother of the buck follow* 
ing him to a great distance, he was moved with compassion 
for the affliction of the mother and set down the buok to the 
delight of the female deer. Mahomet appeared to him in a 
dream and applauded his act of kindness and promised him a 
kingdom. It is also stated that when Mahmud was bom, 
Sabuktagin had a dream, presaging the birth of the great king, 
in whioh he saw a tremendous tree grow suddenly from the fire- 
place in his house. As he was telling his dream, news came of 
Mahmud's birth whioh fell on the same day as the day of 
the birth of the great prophet and Sabuktagin said u I name the 
ohild Mahmud". Suoh stories about heroes naturally arise 
after they have achieved their greatness. A third stray relates 
that, on the day Mahmud was bora, the idol temple at Wahind 
fall in the same way as at the birth of the great prophet the 
fire temple in the palace of the Persian kings was destroyed 
by an earthquake. This presaged the relentless war whioh 
Mahmud was to wage against the idolatry of the Hindus. 
Mahmud was born on the 10th of Mohurrum in 361 H corres- 
ponding to 2nd Ootcber 971 ( Tabakat-i-Nasiri and Elliot p. 69 ) 
but Pirishta has given the 9th of Mohurrum 357 l£ / (note ditto). 
This makes a difference of nearly four years. Sabuktagin 
ruled from 977 to 997 A. D. He extended his dominions in the 
south by conquering Kandahar and Bust the capital of 
ZabulUtan and he tried to extend the same towards the east 
where the kingdoms of India lay. His immediate neighbour on 
that side was Jaipal described variously as king of Hindustan, 
of Kabul and of. Lahore. We must determine who this king 
was, as even so late as Sir Vinoent Smith different views have 
been entertained on this subject. 



CHAPTER III. 

JAIPAL KING OF HINDUSTAN. 

Who was Jaipal king of Hindustan ? He is evidently the 
king of Kabul belonging to the Brahmin dynasty founded by 
Lalliya and desoribed in the previous volumes. (Vol. II. p. 157 
and Vol. I. p.201 ). But this obvious identification has not 
been accepted by the now almost authoritative Early History 
of India whioh states even in the third edition ( 1914 ) as 
follows “ In those days a large kingdom comprising the upper 
valley of the Indus and most of the Panjab to the north of Sind 
extending westward to the mountain and eastward to the 
Hakra river was governed by a king named Jaipal whose capi' 
tal was Bathinda ( Bhatinda ) situated s. s. w. of Lahore and 
westward from Patiala”. This, though not expressly, dearly 
distinguishes this Jaipal from the Brahmin Jaipal king of 
Kabul. In the foot-note here ( p. 382 ) Smith remarks that 
this summary statement haB been given by him from Raverty* 
“ differing as it does from current aooounts ”. He gives greater 
details in his artiole on the Ohandellas in I. A. XXXVII ( 1908 ) 
where he refers for Bathinda to a note in Raverty's translation 
of Tabakat-i-Nasuri and further observes in a note there that 
Miss Duff in her 'chronology * is wrong when she identifies 
this Jaipal with the Jaipal of Wahind. He further states in 
a note on p. 383 E. H. I. that “ Elliot mixes up the dynasty of 
Bathinda oommonly oalled the Shahis of Ohind with that of 
Kabul and ^so renders the whole story unintelligible”. But 
after giving due consideration to the arguments advanced by 
Raverty in the aforementioned note and the whole evidence on 
this subject, it appears to us that Sir Vincent Smith is mis- 
taken in setting up a distinct kingdom for this Jaipal and that 
the earlier view of Miss Duff and Elliot is cornet We pro- 
ceed to examine this question at length. 

In the first place the reason why Raverty was led to 
suggest this new theory appears to be that Wamand was read 
in Nasiri for Wahind when the statement is made that " On 
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tit* day Mahmud was bom, an idol-temple in Wamand in 
1 Penhaur on the Indus felL " Raverty supposed that this 
temple was to the east of the Indus and he made an attempt to 
read the name Waniand in several ways. It may be noted 
that in Persian and probably even in Arabic writing, the 
absenoe of docs defeats the oorreot pronunciation of Indian 
names ; as b, p, t, n as also v, and d, and h, oh and j are often 
not to be distinguished. And Ool. Raverty finally fixed upon 
Bathinda as the proper pronunciation of the name and took 
hint for this from • a Persian history of the Rajas of Jammu 
written by a Hindu author, wherein was found the statement 
that Jaipal’s oapital and plaoe of residenoe was Bathinda* 
Now no reference is given to this history, nor is its date 
mentioned and it is possible that even here Bathinda is a mis- 
reading, or miswriting in the Persian copy, of an original 
Wahind. Nay more, since the Jammu ohronioler appears to be 
a modern writer and not a contemporary of Mahmud, he must 
have taken this statement from some previous Persian history 
and himself read Bathinda wrongly for Ohind or Wahind. It 
is to be wondered how Col. Raverty was misled by this 
Jammu ohroniole and it is still more to be wondered how 8ir 
Vinoent Smith was misled by this note of Col. Raverty. We 
pcooeed to give in detail the arguments whioh arise against 
this view. 

In the first plaoe Al-Beruni, a contemporary of Mahmud 
and a well-informed writer, does not mention In his geography 
of India this oapital of Jaipal. We have specially given this 
geographical ohapter from Al-Beruni’s 'India* in order that, 
the reader may have a oorreot idea of the political ‘divisions of 
India existing at the time of Mahmud. Al-Beruni mentions 
distinctly Wahind as the oapital of Kandhar whioh is equiva- 
lent to GSndhftra and plaoes it on . the west of the Indus and 
then gives Peshawar, Kabul, and Ghasni. He mentions 
Mandahukur as oapital of Lohawar east of the Ravi This 
town has not been Identified but it oan not be equated with 
Bathinda as it is not on the Ravi and on the east of it (Perhaps 
this is a wrong translation for Lohawar capital of Mandahu- 
kur). It seems probable that the Brahmin kings of Kabul were 
at this time masters of the whole of the Pan jab. The extent of 
3 
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the kingdom of Jaipal as given by Smith from Mahomedan 
historians is of course oorreot. From the mountains to the 
west of the Indus it extended over the Panjab to the river 
Ghaggar or Hakra of the Mahomedans. But the kingdom of 
Wahind and Kabul cannot be separated from this kingdom for 
these were one and the same kingdom. 

Al-Idrisi again writing some years after Al-Beruni distinct- 
ly states that Atrasa on the Ganges was a frontier fortress of 
the Kanauj kingdom the limits of whioh extend as far as Kabul 
and Lohawar. He distinctly makes Kabul and Lohawar one 
kingdom conterminous with the kingdom of Kanauj. Thr <>i»te 
of political divisions in India in the beginning of the eleventh 
century clearly shows that there was ho separate kingdom of 
the Panjab. The same thing appears from the statements of 
Al-Masudi who wrote about 953 A. IX that the Indus comes 
from the uplands of Sind, Kanauj, Kashmir, Kandhar and 
Tafan. Only four kingdoms are here mentioned; Kandhar 
being the kingdom of G&ndh&ra of whioh Pershawar (Peshawar 
formerly Purushapur) was the anoient capital Lastly even in 
tile Tabakafr-i-Nasiri the idol temple is said to be in Wamand 
or Wahind in Perahaur which plainly means H In the province 
of Peshawar. " 

Historical considerations as well as geographical point to 
the same conclusion. First the names of the three kings 
mentioned are identical and come in the same order. Jaipal 
was succeeded by AnandapSla and he by Triloohanpftla 
both in the kingdom of Kabul and in this supposed kingdom 
of Bathfrda. In hisartiole in I. A. ZZXVII Smith gives the 
name of the last king as Br&hmanapftla but this is again a 
misreading for Triloohanapftla t being mistaken for b and bh 
being mistaken for h. Any person conversant with Persian 
orthography can see how Brfthmapapftla may be read for an 
original Triloohanapftla. The name is in foot read by some as 
TirojanpaL Brahmanapftla is not a name which can be taken 
to be a Hindu name and is oertainly a misreading for Trilocha- 
napftla whioh was long ago suggested as the proper reading 
even by noted European scholars. The identity of the three 
names and their identical order would go for in favour of the 
two kingdoms being one. 
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Farther, these * kings of Hindustan ' are everywhere des- 
cribed as Brahmin kings and we know that the kings of Kabul 
were Brahmins. We find Brahmin kings at this time in Kabul 
only and this also shows that the two kingdoms must be the 
same. Again the great glory of the Shahi kings of Wahind or 
Udabhlnda described and deplored by Kalhapa in the Rftjataran- 
gipl oan only be explained by holding that their kingdom ex- 
tended over nearly theArhole of the Pan jab. It oould not have 
been Confined to Kabul and Wahind only. Lastly when it is 
stated that Mahmud after conquering Jaipal in the battle fought 
near Peshawar went and attacked the oapital of Jaipal, we are 
nearly oertain that this oapital was Wahind in the vioinity of 
Peshawar on the west of the Indus and oould not have been 
Bhatinda so very distant as to require Mahmud to oross all the 
riven of the Pan jab and oome as far as Patiala on the south of 
the Sutlej. It is, therefore, almost oertain that the oapital of 
Jaipal king of Hindustan was Wahind. 

It would be interesting to explain how Jaipal is oalled king 
of Hindustan as also of Kabul and often of Lahore. It is dear 
that before the 10th oentury the whole oountry east’ of the 
Helmand was Hindustan. Even Ghazni when it was first 
taken by Takub-i-lais was in India and so was Kabul (See Vd. I 
p. 191) and Kandahar whioh was in the country of Rajputs 
(Al-Masudi, 953 A. D.). When the Ghazni kingdom was foun- 
ded, it was bounded east, south and north and even west by Hin- 
dustan and Sabuktagin conquered the adjacent parts of India 
gradually and inoluded them in the kingdom of Ghazni. 
Jaipal was king to the east and north of Ghdznl ; this 'country 
was still properly oalled Hindustan, the peoplefbeing still 
Hindus. The Brahmin dynasty founded by Lalliya? ruled ori- 
ginally in Kabul. When Takub-i-lais oonquered Kabul and the 
citadel was taken and retained by the Mahomedans, it appears 
probable that the Brahmin kings removed their oapital to 
Wahind though they still retained possession of the town of 
KabuL The surroundiug oountry was also in their pos se ssion. 
That they did not dislodge the Mahomedans from the oitadd 
of Kabul seems strange ; but the foot of its being in the hands 
of thb Mahomedans seems oertain from its being dearly men- 
tioned in Mahomedan writings. Possibly the Brahmin dynasty 
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for a time acknowledged the supremacy of thcT Mahomedans 
(See YoL I p. 193). One Kabul Shah even offered to assist his 
suzerain Mahomedan king of Ghazni against the invading 
Turks (See ditto). Whatever the reason, a Mahomedan garrisod 
remained in the oitadel of Kabul and the Brahmin kings 
of Kabul must have found it oonvenient to shift to Wahind or 
UdabhSnda on the west bank of the Indus. 

But they retained possession of the town of Kabul and 
always respeoted it as their original oapital. Writers have stated 
that every king of this family had to be orowned in Kabul ; 
"otherwise the people would not acknowledge him king” 
( VoL I p. 201 ). The Brahmin kings though they resided 
in W ahind went to Kabul for their ooronation. Such action oan 
well be conoeived when we remember that in modern history 
the Peshwas residing in Poona had to go to Satara and be 
invested with the robe of Peshwa or minister at the hands of 
the titular king. The Brahmin kings of Kabul were similarly 
originally oommanders-in-chief (or Sphalapati) of the Kshatriya 
kings Of Kabul and people would insist on their assuming their 
dignity in Kabul. The above remark of the Mahomedan 
writers becomes easily understandable when we remember that 
Kabul was the original oapital and Wahind the new oapital of 
these Brahmin Shahi kings. 

The kings of Kabul and Wahind appear to have extended 
their dominion to the Panjab some time in the 10th oentury 
and not before. We know that Lalliya the founder was con- 
quered by a Kashmirian king and Kabul itself was held in 
subjection for a time by Kashmir. In the Panjab then ruled 
some TeSko king and Kashmir kings and even the kings of 
Kanauj and Multan held territories in the Panjab adjacent to 
their kingdoms. But in the 10th century the evidenoe of Al- 
Magudi* and Al-Idrisi show that the Kabul or G&ndhfira kings 
held the Panjab as far as Lahore so that their territory was 
oonterminous with that of Kanauj. Lahore was their capital 
in the Panjab. Who founded this city does not appear. It was 
called Lohapura and popular tradition says it was founded by 
Lava son of Bftma, (Lahore Gazetteer) ; but historically speak- 

• TrgiuUtloB by Aloyt Sprtnf tr Vol. h ha»tiit foUowfai ttnteaOr'thiHladu ait km 
fxtcidB from the mountain of ffhonsaa to that of TflML' 
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ing, as Hiuen Tseng does not mention it, we may safely hold 
that the oity was founded or at least it oame to importance In 
tiie days of these Brahmin kings who are thus desoribed various- 
ly as kings of Hindustan, of Kabul, of Wahind and of Lahore. 
Lahore is written usually in early 'Mahomedan writings as 
LohiwUr, or even Lohur whioh in Sanskrit would be Lohapura. 

Rao Bahadur Dayaram Sahani has noted in the annual report 
for 1917 (p. 20) three inscriptions belonging to these kings des- 
oribed by him properly enough as kings of Kabul and the. 
Panjab, now lying in the Lahore museum. The first belongs to 
Bhlma desoribed in the inscription as king of kings, Bhlma- 
deva with the maoe son of Kalaka ( ma ) lavarman. The other 
two short inscriptions belong to Jayapftladeva who is described 
as son of Bhlmadeva. Rao Bahadur Sahani thinks that the title 
varman given to Kamala makes it oertain that he was a Ksha~ 
triya and not a Brahmin “as Al-Beruni and those that follow him 
believe”. But it is impossible to ignore the statement of suoh a 
critical and contemporaneous writer as Al-Beruni. There is no 
reason why he should wrongly describe these kings as Brahmins. 
The name-ending suffix whether varman, gupta or d&sa’ is again 
not oondusive as to caste as we find all these three originally 
applicable to Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras*respeotively, taken 
by Brahmins. But further the dynasty of Kamalu was for 
all practical purposes Kshatriya and it is no wonder if Kamala 
who was aotually a king is oalled Kamalavarman. It may, 
therefore we think, still be believed that these kings were Brah- 
mins by oaste though their marriage relations were made with 
Kshatriya ruling families. Chandanadftsa Vaisya^MHyanadas 
Brahmin and Bhagw&ndas Rajput are other instances. 


♦ Ift may bt meuttousd tbit Mahldfsa Aiftareya tb* author of the Afftarcya KUrcda Brab- 
maga Is treated In legends son of a Brahmin fiom a Sudra woman but area fthea according to 
caafta rulaa ftbaa obtaining ha would be a Brhamtn like Vyisa. SudSaa similarly of ftha Vedas 
ftawrotfly treated from name ending by some an* Sudra ting. Buft SndXss la a Kshatriya 
•aam Ib both the solar and lunar genealogies. Vishfugnpfts author of ftha Panchataatra 




NOTE— MOHYAL BRAHMINS. 


The Mohyals who are a eubseot of the Sara era ta Brahmins and who 
are found all over the Panjab, the North-Western Frontier. Province and 
even Afghanistan claim with justice and propriety that Jaipal and Snanda- 
p8la were Mohyal Brahmins. The Mohyal Brahmins throughout Mahome- 
tan, Sikh and British times hare undoubtedly distinguished themselves as 
great generals and soldiers. Indeed these Brahmins hold that begging or 
trading is prohibited to them. They believe that they are descended from 
AsvatthamB and other Brahmin heroes of the Mah3bh8rata. Whatever this 
may be, it is probable that this Brahmin suboaste became Kshatriya or 
military caste and attained to fame in the days of the Shahi Brahmin kings 
of Kabul. Indeed their case is similar to the oase, in later times, of the 
Chitpawan Brahmins. From the days of Balaji Vishwanath, first Peshwa, 
the Chitpawans beoamea military oasto and in the time of the Feshwas 
they were employed both as military and civil officers. Under the British 
they are employed only in civil services naturally enough. 

The Mohyals are divided into seven exogamous families ; Datta, Vaid, 
Bali, Chhibbar, Mohan, Bamwal and Lawa. Jaipal is said by Mohyals to be 
a Datta with BharadvBja gotra. It may be mentioned that Rambhuj 
Datta Chowdhari of Amritsar was a Mohyal Datta and the revenue minister 
to the late Amir of Afghanistan, Dewan Narayandas of Bhera now aged 90, 
is a Mohyal Chhibbar. It is not neoessary here to mention the noted 
Mohyal commanders who distinguished themselves in Mahomedan. Sikh 
and British times. 



CHAPTER IV 


SABUKTAGIN AND JAIPAL. 

The history of the oonfliots of Turks and Hindus and espe- 
cially of the invasions of India by Mahmud has been written 
in detail by Mahomedan historians from Al-Utbi a contemp- 
orary of Mahmud to Firishta who lived about 1500 A. D. in the 
Deooan and by European writers from gifted Gibbon down to 
Elliot, Elphinstone &c. and Lane-Poole and Smith, as also 
by noted German and Frenoh writers. Dr. Vincent Smith fur- 
ther has brought to bear upon this history his extensive know, 
ledge of Indian epigraphio and numismatic evidence. Yet the 
history requires to be sifted and reconsidered from the Indian 
point of view and in the light of modern Indian research. It 
requires to be examined in the oruoible of historical probabili- 
ties and tested by the fire of historical oriticism. It is no doubt 
impossible to add many new faots but it is possible to rejeot 
some absurd stories and ideas. We shall try to do this in the 
succeeding chapters, as far as oan be done by bringing to bear 
upon this history the light derived from modern Indian re- 
search and by looking at it from the view-point of the Hindus. 
It may be pointed out that even contemporary historians like 
Utbi who are more to be relied upon than any later writers 
have to be subjected to the usual critioism ; much more so later 
writers like Firishta. 

X 

Sabuktagin having established himself in the principality 
of Ghazni naturally tried to extend his dominion. This small 
principality was like a drop of oil on the surfaoe of the expanse 
of Hindu waters. But the oil expanded on all sides till it 
spread, in the days of his son, over the whole expanse of Af- 
ghanistan and the Pan jab. Sabuktagin first oonquered Kandahar 
and Bust, capital of the Rajput oountry, as stated before. He 
also oonquered and annexed Al-Rukhaj or Araohosia of the 
Greeks whioh was called "White India” by the Parthians 
(VoLL p.191). Conquering Easdar the capital audits king 
he made him a tributary using the ooin and name of Sabukta- 
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gin ( Utbi p. 33). Having thus scoured his rear, Sabukta- 
gin aspired to conquer east and north and naturally came into 
oonfliot with Jaipal king of Kabul and Wahind. 

It is needless to enquire who was the aggressor, for the 
law among kings and even nations or peoples not only in 
ancient times but even in the twentieth oentury was and is 
the law of the brute, viz. that the strong should despoil and 
even destroy the weak. Utbi simply says " Having completed 
the oonquest of Kasd&r, Sabuktagin directed his thoughts to* 
wards the conquest of the infidels “ To the desire of conquest 
was added the zeal of the true believer H . “ With sinoere 
fervour and pure design of pleasing God he undertook the hard- 
ship of that sacred war and possessed himself of many castles 
and strongholds of those far lands " By these fortified plaoes 
and territories he augmented the boundaries of his kingdom **. 
“ But when Jaipal king of Hindustan marked these things and 
saw the line of his frontier continually diminishing and the 
losses caused every moment in his states, that grievance ren- 
dered him inoonsolable " ( Utbi. p. 34 ). He, therefore, attempt- 
ed to muster his full foroe to oppose Sabuktagin. Utbi relates 
that a strong foroe composed of many allies entered into the 
territory of Sabuktagin who advanced from Ghazni to meet 
it There was a terrible oonfliot lasting for many days. 
u Eventually Mahmud suggested to his father that in the region 
where the enoampment of the accursed lay, the water of 
a spring was clean and bright, but whenever any impure thing 
was thrown into it, furious winds arose and a bitter cold sue- 
oeeded.VjT asiruddin, therefore, commanded that they should 
oast some wine flasks into the fountain. Immediately a grey 
mist spread over the land, extreme oold oame and the soldiers 
of Jaipal oould not endure their sufferings. He therefore sued 
for peaoe and on his threatening that all the Rajputs would die 
the death of despair on their swords, peaoe was granted on 
condition that a large sum of money was given and a number 
of elephants, as also certain fortresses in the country of Jaipal 
were handed over to the Moslems. Thereupon jaipal retired 
but eventually when in his oountry he refused to hand over 
the fortresses and imprisoned the mbn who had oome to take 
possession. Sabuktagin who had marehed baok to Ghazni 
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again set out with his army and plundered Jaipal’s territory, 
massacred the inhabitants and oarried away the children and 
oattle as booty ” (UtbL p. 39). He made the territory of Lamghan 
entirely stript and bare and destroying the temples built mosques 
in their plaoe. 

“When Jaipal witnessed the destruction of his kingdom 
and the oonsequenoes of his treacherous infraction of the treaty 
he found himself powerless to do anything. He, therefore, 
despatched letters to the various princes of India imploring 
aid". "An innumerable army assembled and advanoed. The 
Amir, whose forces were comparatively few, ordered that sue* 
oessive attacks by cohorts of his horsemen should be made and 
in this way they forced their onward march and terrified the 
infidels. Then they made one simultaneous oharge and made 
some prisoners while the rest fled throwing away their weapons 
and inoumbranoes”. “The judgment of Ood is upon those 
who stray away from Him and this judgment Cannot be eva- 
ded "The Hindus did not invade again and this territory 
was entirely annexed to the land of Islam and the inhabitants 
brought beneath the wings of his prosperous oare". . "And 
whenever he needed, a thousand horsemen attended his stirrup". 

Suoh is the aooount given by Utbi of the conflicts between 
the Amir Sabuktagin and Jaipal. They were two in number 
and until the end of hjs reign Sabuktagin does not appear to 
have had any further conflicts with Jaipal worth mentioning, 
his attention being engaged towards the west in suooouring 
his overlord Mansur bin Huh, the Samani king, in increasing 
his influence at his oourt and in acquiring province^ so to 
■peak, in Jaghir. Mahmud is said to have assisted^Sw father 
in both these conflicts ap also in his activities in the west 
in the Samani empire. 

Subsequent Mahomedan historians have added to this 
account many more details which may be neglected; but this 
account itself requires to be subjected to the test of probability 
and historical critioism. Utbi has not given the dates of thess 

gin nuec Trout ITT wfPfSk /D.hna these eventsnaywseaiten to. 
have happened about 989 to 985 A. D. If the date of Mahmud’s 

birth be taken as Ootobar 971, he would be too young to take 

.. 4 . 
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part In these wan bat if it be taken four yean earlier, he would 
be then from 14 'to 17 yean of age and a young prince of 
this age in the east is considered fit, and la allowed, to take 
part in actual fighting. Bat he can not be taken to be able to 
give oounsel to his father or to insist on continuing hostilities 
to the bitter end, as later Mahomedan historians represent. 
Then again, the supernatural element in the aooount has to be 
given up and we may believe that the intense oold and mist 
or snowfall whioh came to disoomfit the Hindus in the first 
battle was a natural phenomenon and was not oaused by any 
supernatural agenoy. The story of the water of the fountain 
in the Hindu camp being defiled may, however, be believed in 
as the Rajputs of those days, at least the reigning 
abstained from wine, as even Arab writers testify (See VoL II 
P- 185). Especially Jaipal being a Brahmin must oertainly 
have abstained from wine. The spoiling again of the water 
from Which the enemy drinks is a measure whioh is often 
resorted to in war. It is advooated even in the MahSbhirata. 
It was practised in anoient western fights and was resorted to 
even in the last European War. Handioapped for want of 
pure water to drink and harassed by the intense odd of the 
inclement adventitious weather to which the soldiers of the 
plains of Northern India were not accustomed, this confederacy 
of Indian princes failed to achieve its object But it was not 
defeated and the Rajputs were ready to sell their lives dearly 
if neoessaty. It seems probable that the negotiations for peace 
at this first battle must have ended in honourable terms of 
peaoe, vis: the payment of an indemnity and the present of a num- 
ber ofelbpl^nts. And the allies must have returned home. 

This, view is further supported by Indian eplgraphic 
evidence (as already stated in VoL Hp. 1*7) which shows 
that the Ghandella king Dhanga who appears to have taken 
part in this oonfedaraoy of Indian princes is deolared to be 
“the equal of Hammlra". This battle was most probably a 
drawn one and the Indian alliea returned In consequence of 
inolemsnt weather. The battle may be taken to have been 
fought in 980 A. D. Dhanga began his reign start 9M and 
ruled long till about 1009 A. IX and died when ha was above 
a hundred years old. 
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When Tirlshta and other later hietorlane write that kings 
of Delhi, Ajmer, Kanauj and Kal an jar took part in this war, 
they certainly exaggerate and bring kings of later ren ow n 
into the affair. We know and hare seen that Delhi was in- 
significant in 980 A. D.j it is not eren mentioned by Al-Beruni 
in bis geographioal chapter on India. And Ajmer had not eren 
been founded ; and the Ohauhan kings of Sambhar were not so 
strong as to send a contingent. Bhoja of Malwa came later 
still, L e. in 1010 A. D. to the throne. Al-Utbi has not giren 
the names of the countries in India whose kings took part in 
this general endearour. And Indian epigraphio eridenoe 
speaks of Dbanga only. Kanauj or the imperial Hindu king- 
dom of Northern India might hare taken part in the oonfede- 
rapy. From the Ohamba Oasetteer we find that its king S&hila- 
rarman took part in this religious war. 

Utbi’s account of the second battle seems to be of more 
doubtful eredibilityi In the first plaoe the first defeat of the 
Hindus was only nominal and the delirery of fortresses in 
Jaipal's territory was a condition too exacting. Secondly, if it 
had been agreed upon, Jaipal was not the man treacherously to 
break it as soon as he was safe within his own country. The 
Brahmin kings of Kabul, like in fact the Rajput kings of the 
whole of India at this time, were men of honour. Eren Al- 
Beruni praises this high character ; Mahomedan though he 
was, he was a truthful observer of the Hindus and their oharao- 
ter and he gives a very flattering description of the probity 
and goodness of these kings of Kabul “ In all their grandeur” 
he remarks ( VoL II Saohau p. 10 ) “ they never slackened their 
ardent desire for doing, what was good and right>>4ffey am 
men of noble sentiment and noble bearing." Ihirdiy, it is not 
possible that kings of different countries in India would again 
oombine so soon after their first attempt had failed. Lastly, if 
the combined army was so vast as to number about one lakh of 
men and inoluded several hundreds of elephants, the taotios of 
Sabuktagin in attacking them inoessantly with bodies of S00 
horsemen oould not hare succeeded and the Hindus eould not 
hare been so signally defeated. Sir "Vincent Smith mentions 
here the fmt that Alexander had adopted the same taotios in 
his battle with Poms. But Alexander’s oaralry was disciplined 
end Sabuktagin's oaralry oould not have bean a disciplined 
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force in the eenfte that Alexander's oavalry was. The Rajputs 
too were not lees known for their cavalry and it is impossible 
to believe that in snoh a vast force there was no oavalry with 
the TTlminw. The Pratlh&ras of Kanauj were, even according 
to Arab writers, known for their numerous and effioient oavalry. 
And the Kanauj monarch, the foremost king and emperor in 
Middle India contiguous to the kingdom of Jaipal, must have 
been one of the allies assembled to assist Jaipal and he is 
actually mentioned as taking part. The probability is that this 
aooount of the seoond battle is an exaggerated one containing a 
repetition of the story of the assembling of allies with a vast foroe. 
It seems that Sabuktagin must again have invaded the territory 
of Jaipal after some time on one pretext or another or on no 
pretext whatever for reasons stated in the beginning. And 
Jaipal must have opposed him with suoh foroe as he oould 
muster from his own kingdom and be was signally defeated. 
He lost muoh of his territory upto the Indus but not the whole 
of (Hndhftra. He may have lost the southern part of it inelud- 
ing Bannu, for he still appears to be ruling in Parshawar 
and Wahind as we shall presently see. 

Sabuktagin appears to have thoroughly incorporated the 
oopquered territory with his own kingdom, by forcible conver- 
sion of the people to Mahomedanism. Elliot tMnVa that both 
the battles may have been fought in the valley of Lamg haw at 
Jalalabad (IL p. 436). And Lainghan south and north of Kabul 
river must have been lost to Jaipal The story of the conversion 
of the.Aspahdad of Kabul, inoidently related by Al-Beruni, 
must have belonged to this period and not to the time of 
Alptagfr«e 4 is supposed by some (Elliot II p. 420), as it 
appears that Jaipal was long called king of Kabul also. 

After this affair, according to Utbi, Sabuktagin's attention 
was absorbed by his affairs in the Samani empire, and this was 
feasible as his eastern frontier up to toe moutain range to the 
west of toe Indus was now safe. Mansur died about this time 
and he was suoeeeded by his son Huh who oalled upon his 
servioes in orushing certain rebellions in his provinces and 
Sabuktagin gladly and loyally gave this assistance and quelled 
the rebellions. He was rewarded with toe gover n orship of 
Kharasan and Sabuktagin appointed Mahmud to that port. 
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Mahmud if aa hen attaoked by a rebel, Abu All, and in the fierce 
battle fought with him Mahmud distinguished himself by his 
personal bravery. In this battle Hindu soldiers and elephante 
were used by Mahmud. As we shall have to explain elsewhere, 
Hindu soldiers had no objeotion to fight for anyone who paid 
them. But the chief thing to be pointed out here is that Mah- 
mud could use elephants with great advantage and the oavalry 
of the enemy oould not do any thing against them. “ The war 
elephants seised the horsemen with their trunks and broke their 
backs beneath their feet until innumerable people perished on 
that battle-field ( Utbi p. 162 )• 

Eventually Sabuktagin became so powerful in the Samani 
empire by means of his powerful and disciplined army that he 
oould make.aud unmake viziers at Bokhara the oapital of the 
Samani kings, as Shahaji oould make and unmake kings in 
Nisamshahi and even kept the Samani emperor Huh in 
fear of himself as Shahaji was feared at Bijapur. Sabuktagin 
usually resided at Balkh and not at Ghazni latterly and even- 
tually died there He intended to return to Ghazni but that 
was not to be. He left the Ghazni kingdom to his son Ismail 
by will, probably thinking that Mahmud would be satisfied 
with his governorship of Ehorasan at the oapital of whioh vis : 
Hishapur he resided. This was again something like what 
happened to Shivaji* Shahaji left his own acquisitions at Ban- 
galore to his other son and left Shivaji to remain oontent with 
the Poona Jaghir. Apparently Mahmud and Shivaji, though 
more oapable, were less favourite with their fathers than their 
brothers. However In both oases the more oapable son asserted 
himself and eventually became the master of jktf whole 
estate. It is needless to relate at length How Mahmud laid 
olaim to Ghazni and the treasure amassed there and being 
opposed advanced bn Ghazni, fought a battle with Tmajl 
before its walls, defeated him and eventually took him prisoner. 
In this battle M black masses of elephants fought on the side of 
Ismail but to no avail ”. Elephants were useful within oertain 
limits and Sabuktagin like other Mahomedan kings kept 
elephants and used them in fighting. Naturally these were at 
this time in the hands of Ismail whose incapacity, however, pre- 
vented him from using them with effeot By this battle Mahmud 
became the master of the Ghasnavide kingdom in 997 A. D. 
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MAHMUD AND JA1PAL. 

After coming to the throne, Mahmud's attention was for 
a time directed towards the west. From the 8amani emperor 
Nuh, he requested investiture with his father's dignities and 
Huh confir med him in the government of Balkh, Herat, Bost and 
fiftirn urih. As to the governorship of Nishapur ( Khorasan ) and 
the generalship of the army the new emperor Mansur, Nuh's 
son, thought they might remain with Bektuzun a loyal and 
oapable servant of the state who had meanwhile been entrusted 
with them. But Mahmud would not tolerate this and moved 
with his army against Bektuzun ; but when Mansur himself 
advanoed against him, he was loyal enough not to attaok. his 
' master and retired to a safe distance. But the Samani kingdom 
was now nearing its end and oertain unscrupulous officers 
seized the young emperor Mansur and put out the eyes of that 
young and handsome prinoe. Mahmud in rage moved against 
these rebellious offioers who fled with the new king whom they 
had raised to the throne in plaoe of Mansur. Mahmud refused 
allegiance to this puppet and deolared himself independent 
king of Khorasan and Qhazni. The Khalif Kadir Billa of 
Baghdad acknowledged him as sovereign ruler and sent him a 
robe of investiture and conferred upon him the title Yaminud* 
daulat-va-Aminulmillat (right hand of the empire and guardian 
of religion ). Mahmud reoeived the messenger with great 
honouraflfl the title assumed by him as independent kiug was 
not Amir which he and his father used already but Sultana 
title never used before him by any Mahomedan king. This 
title after him beoame general and Amir came down to signify 
a subordinate Sardar. Utbi records that Mahmud ruled justly 
and wisely in Khorasan and secured happiness to the people. 
Ab to the Samani oapital Bokhara, as already stated, it was 
subsequently seized by Ilekkhan the Turkish king of Ka shgar 
who imprisoned and eventually probably put to death all the 
representatives of the Samani dynasty whioh thus came to an 
end in the beginning of the reign of Mahmud. This was just 
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like what happened at Bijapur. Shivaji proclaimed himself king 
by his RajySbhisheka or religious ceremony of coronation at 
the hands of G&gfibhatta who gave him the new title of 
Chhatrapati, as the Mahomedan religious head at Baghdad 
gave the necessary religious sanction to the assumption of 
independence by Mahmud and gave him the new title of Sultan. 
And Shivaji’s overlord, the Bijapur Sultan, was soon over- 
thrown after this by Aurangjeb, the Ilekkhan of India, who 
removed the last olaimant of Bijapur to Delhi and annexed the 
remaining territory of Bijapur to the Mogul empire. The 
aotions of destiny working through human nature which is the 
same every where must neoessarily be usually similar. 

These events happened between 997 and 1000 A. D. (the 
Samani kingdom ending five yean later in 1005 AD.) and 
Mahmud became the master of a large portion of the Samani 
kingdom including Khorasan. He was engaged in oonquering 
Sistan, another provinoe of the Samani kingdom when news 
reached him that Jaipal was arming himself; probably Mahmud's 
generals had attacked Jaipal's dominions and he was preparing 
for a conflict. With the suddenness of resolve and celerity 
of movement whioh distinguished this gTeat vanquisher as also 
Shivaji, Mahmud moved from the west and entered the terri- 
tory of Jaipal at the head of 15,000 cavalry. For suoh sudden 
movements, cavalry is best suited and we find both Mahmud 
and Shivaji using oavalry on suoh oooasions. “Pershawar 
(Peshawar) was in the midst of the land of Hindustan" 
( Utbi p. 280 ) whioh means that Jaipal was still master of this 
part west of the Indus, with his oapital at Wahind. 1$, appeals 
that Jaipal’s preparations were not complete. J rfe delayed 
the oommenoemeht of the battle in order that those men 
of his army who were coming up should arrive ( Utbi p. 81 ). 
But the Sultan saw his opportunity and at, once attacked 
Jaipal. The battle was bloody and by mid-day 5000 of the 
infidels were out in half by the sword. And Jaipal with 
all his family and ohildren and several officers was taken 
prisoner. "The booty in ornaments was inoaloulable. So 
many neoklaoes were found on the neoks of the princely 
prisoners and of the wounded and the slain, set with rubies 
and pearls and diamonds, that the army of Islam obtained 
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unlimited riohes The rage of Hindu kings and nobles for 
ornaments has been marked even by Arab travellers (See 
Vol. n, p. 187); but it is strange that Jaipal and his Sardars 
and even soldiers should have gone to the battle-field, bedeoked 
as if for a marriage procession. It seems probable that they 
were not prepared for battle and were attaoked when encamped. 
"Thousands of ohildren and young people and girls were 
obtained from that oountry and all those provinces of India 
whioh were on the side of Ehorasan (i. e. on the west of the 
Indus) submitted to the Sultan." This viotory took place on 
the 8th of Mohorrum in the year 392 H. (1001 A. D.) and "the 
news 'of it spread to the most distant horizon." (Utbi p. 283). 

Suoh was the memorable battle fought on the plains of 
Peshawar in 1001 A. D. whioh put an end to the dominion of 
the Hindus to the west of the Indus and even their future 
existenoe there.. For the Sultan finished his viotory by push- 
ing on to Wahind the capital of Jaipal and conquered and 
captured that place. This place oould not be Bhatinda as is 
supposed by some as the latter would be too distant from Pesha- 
war, being on the south of the Sutlej. Mahmud oould not have 
traversed the whole of the Panjab with his limited force as 
stated already and as pointed out long ago by Elliot (II p. 438). 
The whole country to the west of the Indus, or on the side of 
Ehorasan in the words of Utbi, was annexed and not only 
brought under Mahomedan rule but entirely "purified from 
filthy ungodliness” by the forcible conversion of the people. 
"The soldiers of India in the hills and oastles of these frontiers 
who stirred up violence and wiokedness were made the food 
of swordjand the sUbjeot of justice”. The frontier tribes 
gave trouble*' to Mahmud as they do now and he punished them 
severely. Their conversion and the obnvendon of the people 
to the west of the Indus generally belongs to this period. Mahmud 
thus not only knew how to annex provinces but also knew 
how to oement his annexations by forcible conversion, a subjeot 
on whioh we shall have to speak at length later on. 

With regard to Jaipal and his family, Mahmud is said to 
have ordered their detention in a fortress in Ehorasan. Whe- 
ther Jaipal was taken to such a distant place or not, It appears 
that Mahmud soon released him, faking from him 60 elephants 
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as ransom and his son as hostage and dismissed him to his 
kingdom whioh now lay to the east of the Indus. Instead of 
returning to it, Jaipal, feeling deeply the ignominy of his cap- 
ture and imprisonment and being perhaps very old, thought 
himself unfit to rule and burnt himself on a pyre as many 
Hindus, even kings, in those days did. Utbi says that a letter 
was reoeived by his son who was a hostage with Mahmud 
announcing this self-immolation and this son who was Ananda- 
pftla himself, the successor of Jaipal, Mahmud set at liberty an 
allowed peacefully to go and rule his kingdom. The tragio 
end of Jaipal and his long life, unfortunate throughout Its 
length, cannot but raise our pity and admiration for his 
dignified death. 

Mahmud after this event consolidated his power in the 
west by entering into a formal alliance with Hekkhan the Tur 
who had taken Bokhara by this time. Mahmud obtained the 
jouthern provinces of the Samani kingdom, Khorasan an 
others, while Hekkhan retained Mawarun-nahar the province 
to the north of the Oxus, with Bokhara the principal city of 
the RamiMii kingdom. Mahmud appears to have strengthened 
this peace with Ilekkhan by marrying his daughter to his son. 
Thus secure in the west of his kingdom, Mahmud was free o 
devote his attention to Hindustan the riohes and idols of 
which tempted his desire and offended 'his religious seal, 
need not be supposed, however, that India was the so e or 
ohief subjeot of thought with Mahmud henceforward. For 
his activities and his energies required,^ and found scope VH 
watching the west as Well as the east and are descrigpd witlfc 
equal detail by Utbi, Wewill, however, properly edough con- 
fine our attention now to Mahmud’s doings in reference to 
India. It isawj^earejwsented that Mahmu<f madeevow 

to make every yep? » religlpus expedition to India T hmft 

however, not only not oorreot in fact but is also an afterthought 
at Mahmud’s later ehttH^e^fwd Utbi mentions no suoj^ow. 
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EXPEDITION TO BHATIA. 

Later Mahomedan historians have oounted these expedi- 
tions as twelve and this number has become traditional even 
with European historians. That they were more than twelve 
cannot be doubted and Elliot enumerates seventeen expeditions 
in a detailed note in an appendix to his second volume. If is 
not necessary to disouss here the question of the number of 
these expeditions whioh is more aoademio than important and 
we will describe these expeditions in detail without numbering 
them. The next expedition whioh Mahmud undertook was 
against Bhatia. Unfortunately the exact position of Bhatia 
cannot yet be fixed as historians differ most Materially on this 
subjeot and as we find no arguments strong enough to deoide 
in favour of any particular plaoe. We will first give the de- 
scription of this expedition as per Utbi ( p. 322-24 ). “ When 
the Sultan concluded the settlement of the affairs of Sistan, he 
determined on executing his design for the conquest of Bahatia. 
He passed over the Sihun ( Indus ) and the province of Multan 
and encamped before Bahatia. The city had walls which ooutd 
be reached only by eagles and the watohman on it, if he liked, 
might give kisses on the lips of the planet Venus (lit). It had 
a moat like the girdling sea with a deep and wide abyss. The 
king relying on his migthy heroes came out of the city and gave 
engagement. For three days. 'the Sultan fought and on the 
firarth when the sun arrived in the middle of the ocean of the 
sky, the ory of ‘God is great’ rose to the heavens and the 
Moslems made a charge whioh wiped out the blackness of those 
infidels. Mast of the enemy fled into the fortress, but the 
ohampions Of religion seised upon tire passage to the fort 
Young men of the army filled up the moat and widened the 
passage Bijairai esoaped by a rope from the fortress into a 
fissure of the mountain and Bought refuge lir a wood, where he 
was pursued; but he drew his khanjar and HUed himself with 
it As for his army the greater part passed throutfi tire sword. 
A hundred and »ixty elephants wen captured. The Sultan 
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mad* that place a station In ordsr that tha oountry might ba 
cleansed from the odioasnass of idolatry. And ha draw tha 
people under the bond of Islam, arranged tha oonstraotion of 
mosques and appointed Imams. During his return many 
misfortunesbefell the army, men and baggage were destroyed, 
many suffered from disgrace and fear ; but the precious lift of 
the Sultan was saved. Abul-Fath Bosti, Mahmud's confidante, 
gave him excellent counsel and refused his oonsent to suoh 
aims and enterprises but the Sultan did not acoept his advice". 

We have given this long description from the pen of Utbi 
both to show his poetical manner of description and the diffi- 
culties whioh consequently arise. Utbi was not aneye-witnass 
of these events and he, a secretary of Mahmud, wrote from 
information. It is first difficult to understand why this ex- 
pedition to suoh a distant plaoe was resolved upon. Utbi 
assigns no reason. Subsequent historians have stated that 
Bijairai was a subordinate of Jaipal and did not pay his quota 
of tha tribute to be paid to Mahmud. But that was no reason for 
Mahmud to attack Bijairai. Moreover it does not appear that 
any tribute was promised to be paid by Jaipal whan ha was 
released by Mahmud. Nor was Anandapftla allowed to depart 
on condition of payment of tribute. In fact Mahmud had 
despoiled a large portion of Jaipal’s territory and that was 
suffioient compensation. The cause of this war was, therefore, 
something else than this and Utbi gives no due. The Bhatia 
king was perhaps a powerful independent king to the south- 
west of Multan who laid daim to territory on the western 
side of the Indus and inoited the people there. Tha Bhattis 
were originally masters jxf Zatbuliatan as we have already seen. 
Tha surmise that Jlipal, Anandapftla and others ware not 
Brahmins bat waft Bhattis is not oorreot aooording to our 
view. Though the nsme-endiOg Changed hate from devato, 
psla In the Brahmin Shahi line, it does not indioata a C h an ge 
oftiyruutyfordevaisas muoh taken by Eshatriya kings as 
pila and tha Bhafri king* though Brahmins waft praotioally 
Kahatriyas, marrying Kahatriya prinoesses and giving imigk* 
taratoXiturtriya princes. In fine, it does not appe a r that 
'M&s^iftiniritiajd^tb'inafth- against Bha ti a beeaasatfct 
y^ $f|ft'il^'wa««a offending ml*An of : *:x 
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Whatever ihe reason whioh induced Mahmud to undertake 
thie difficult and distant expedition, he executed it with his 
usual vigour and completeness. Bijairai (Vijayarija) also ap- 
pears to have fought bravely and refused to become a prisoner 
and killed himself before the same disgrace as befell Jaipal 
could overtake him. The fighting inhabitants of Bhatia pro- 
bably mostly died on the battle-field and the others aooepted 
Islam. No mention is made of persons taken into captivity, 
or of any plunder. This expedition, therefore, does not appear 
to have been undertaken for the sake of plunder or the destruc- 
tion, of any famous idol. The place and the people were in 
dangerous proximity to the territory of Ohasni on the west 
bank of the Indus and henoe probably its oomplete subjugation 
and conversion. 

Where was this place ? That it was an important plaoe 
there is no doubt; for Al-Beruni mentions Bhatia in his geo- 
graphy as a plaoe further tban-Multan whioh was to the west of 
Basan. Now Multan itself is not to the west of Basan exactly, 
but a little to the north-west and Bhatia may be to the south- 
west of Multan and not to the north-west of it. Thus it oannot 
be Bahawalpur whioh has further no mountain near it. But it 
may be mentioned that the description of the fort or oity of 
Bhatia shows that it was not in the immediate vicinity of a 
mountain. For a mountain fort oannot have a deep moat round 
it, though it may have a wall reaching the heavens. Plainly 
Utbi writes poetically and without personal knowledge, Mah- 
mud is said to have passed the territory of Multan and therefore 
he must Save oome to the south-west of Multan. He is described 
ay crossing the Indus only and not any other river; so that 
this town may have been to the south-west of Multan between 
the Indus and the Sutlej whioh agrees With its situation given 
by Al-Beruni. Firishta, when stating that Bijairai took shelter 
in tiie wood on the bank of the Indus, may be fight, if we take 
this Bhatia as situated between the Sutlej and the Indus. 

Elliot, however, is for comoting the re^^m and instead 
ef Bahatia would read Bheraand place i. Jt Jjf (t) 
of Multan, somewhere under ti» S^t Bmige on iht le ^ l*®* 
tiie Jhdum 440)* -He uravM' 

Jaipftl and Anandaptla as Bhattis and relations nf Bijurii. 
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But this gueas ts not oorreot as stated above and is also not 
neoessary. Elliot, no doubt, rightly observes Oat for this ex- 
pedition Mahmud oame via Bannu through Kurram valley, 
crossed the Indus and oame to Bhatia by the border of Multan 
without entering it. As we shall presently see, Mahmud did 
not like to create difficulties by entering foreign and also 
hostile territory vis. that of Anandap&la or of Multan and he 
took the most oiroultous road. But this does not fix the posi- 
tion of Bhatia to the north-west of Multan, for in that oase 
Mahmud would not have had to even go along the border of 
Multan territory. The difficulty oreated by TJtbi's statement 
that Bijairai took refuge in a mountain-wood would be remov- 
ed by looking upon it as an hyperbolical description and by 
holding that there were only hills in the neighbourhood of 
Bhatia. In any oase no modern town oan be fixed upon as 
representing this Bhatia and we must leave it unidentified, 
simply stating that it was a town well-known in the days 
of Al-Beruni south-west of Multan and between the Indus 
and the Sutlej. 
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(1) The Bahawalpur Gazetteer looks upon Bhatinda as Bhatia (p. 38) 
and states "In 1004 A. D. Mahmud was engaged in the reduotion of 
Bhatinda whose governor Raja Bijai Rai had revolted against the suseraln 
XnandapBla and had molested Mahmud’s deputies, 9 * M In the next eampaig n 
Mahmud advanoed on Multan bp way of Bhatinda. 99 Both theee state- 
ments do not seem to be probable from what Utbt has stated about ‘the 
maroh of Mahmud. (8) The Imperial Gazetteer under Bhatnair (Hanu- 
mSngarh) Bikaner states states that it is believed that that was the plaoe 
Mahmud attaoked in 1004 A. D. but adds that this is doubtfaL (8) The 
Bikaner Gazetteer makes the same remark and adds that the fort was 
taken by Timur from a Bhatl chief named Baja Dulohand and was do* 
soribed as an extremely strong and fortified plaoe "renowned throughout 
Hindustan 99 (p. 397). (4) The Jaisalmer Gazetteer gives the ancient tradi- 
tion of the Bbatis as follows 94 They were descended from Jadu and 
after the dispersion of the YEdavas from MathurS they went beyond Oil 
Indue and a king named Gaj founded the eity of GasnL They were sub- 
sequently defeated by a Khorasan ohlef and they reorossed the Indus 
and settled in the Panjab. They regained Ghazni but in the time of 
Baland, they were driven out of Ghazni. Boland's son Bhati conquered 
many of the neighbouring ohiefs. He was succeeded by his son 
Mangalrao, whose fortune was not equal to that of his father; and 
who on being attaoked by the king of Ghasni abandoned his kingdom and 
lied across the Sutlej and found refuge in the Indian desert whloh has 
been ever since the home of his descendants." This tradition supports to 
some extent the existence of a town of Bhatis somewhere between 
the Indus and the Sutlej whloh was destroyed by the Turks and the Bhatis 
then orossed the 8utlej and entering the desert settled in Jaisalmere. 
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EXPEDITION AGAINST MULTAN. 

Knowing that Mahmud was engaged in a distant war, 
Hekkhan's army invaded Mahmud's territory in the west and he 
himself taking the aid of Kadir Khan of Chin orossed the Jihun 
(Oxus). Mahmud getting information returned like light- 
ning to Ghazni and proceeded to Balkh. A terrible battle was 
fought with Ilekkhan who was signally defeated and he fled 
beyond the Oxus. In this battle,. Utbi records, Mahmud's 
army was composed of Turks, Khiljis, Afghans and Hindus and 
there were five hundred elephants whioh Mahmud posted in 
the centre and Mahmud himself rode a furious elephant, attack- 
ed the personal guard of Ilekkhan of five hundred select Turks 
and killed many of them by his own elephant This shows 
that materials whioh, with incapable leaders, were of little 
avail oould be used with eiffeot by a capable oommander. The 
same Hindu soldiers and elephants who oould not secure vic- 
tory to Jaipal were used by Mahmud with conspicuous effici- 
ency against his own Turks. 

Mahmud returning to Ohaani resolved upon oapturing 
Multan and driving away the heretic Mahomedan governor 
there. Multan was at this time an independent stake, Maho- 
medan Sind being divided into two kingdoms, Multan in the 
north and Mansuza in the south. The king of Multan was a 
Mahomedan but he belonged to the Kannatian sect. This sect 
was founded by one Abdulla bin Malmun, a Persian. He 
preached that theseventhlmAm was the last Ima m. He denied 
resurrection and believed in inoamation. This seat was 
driven out of Persia and ooming to India found many adhe- 
rents here, (Indeed these twd doctrines were perhaps taken 
from Hindu philosophy X There were esoterio dootrines also 
such as the saersdneW Of the numbers 7 and 12, stages of iaitto> 
tion mystical interpretations and so on whioh am always 
oetohiiw with religious simple minds, especially in India, The 
govemorand many people in Hnlt«ya':ware. K a nnati a na end 
Mahmud who was a staunch Mahomedan properly resolved 
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to wipe out this heresy from India. Indeed it appears that the 
father of the governor of Multan had been driven nut of 
Ehorasan by Sabuktagin. 

Mahmud knew the difficulties and dangers of the jjlireot 
route to Multan. While returning from Bhatia, as stated 
before, his army was harassed, his baggage was lost mid even 
his life was in danger, how and where the discreet Utbi does 
not even mention much less describe* He was a court his- 
torian; he poetioally describes at length Mahmud's victories 
but is very sacoinct in describing his reverses. Possibly the 
people in the country of Bhatia, exasperated at the tragio fate 
of their king and their oapital, rose against Mahmud and 
harassed him as he returned. More probably still, the trouble- 
some tribesmen who inhabited the valleys and mountain gorges 
on the frontier of the present N. W. Frontier Province, attack- 
ed Mahmud. Whatever the exaot nature of the difficulties, 
Mahmud this time preferred a less troublesome though circui- 
tous route to Multan and requested permission from Ananda- 
pftla the king of the Panjab to pass through bis territory. This 
proves that Snandap&la was king in the Panjab at least and 
was an independent king. But he refused permission as the 
governor of Multan was his ally. It is said that the governor 
had. even assisted Jaipalin his great battle with Sabuktagin. 
Mahmud, however, would not have a refusal and resolved first 
to attaok Anandapila and then Multan. Anandapftla was 
defeated and pursued till he fled into Kashmir. The place 
where this battle was fought is described as situate in the pro- 
vince of Peshawar by Elliot but Peshawar was already in the 
possession of Mahmud. It must have been some plaoe in the 
Punjab on the east of the Indus. Utbi does not give the plaoe 
at alL He simply nays *8o the king commanded his arm/ to 
plunder and destroy and bum the villages andoities”. "And 
they oast Anandapftla from one strait into another until they 
expelled him into the province of Kashmir”. "When Abdul 
Futah saw the fete of Anandapila he peeked up his treasures 
and seut t&m on baoks of oamels to Serendib (Ceylon) and fled." 

Mahmud mitered Multan and finding the efttkens involved 
in heresy finid theme heavy rom. "Tha account of fids 
stand for religion passed to aQoitiee and even went to Egypt 
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and the main source of infidelity and heresy in these parts was 
eat off." (Utbi p. 828-329). It appears that along with Ear* 
matian heresy, there was also the schism about (he Khilafat. 
While some followed the Khalifa of Baghdad as the true Kha- 
lifa, others followed the Khalifa of Egypt whose name was 
read in the Khutba. Mahmud was Of oourse the champion of 
the Khalifas of Baghdad and had even declined to aooept a 
robe of honour sent by the Khalifa of Egypt 

By what route Mahmud went and returned from Multan 
is not clearly stated by Utbi But it seems possible that he 
did not go via Bhatinda as stated by some later historians ; 
and Elliot properly holds that he must have gone by the road 
of Bhera *. e. from the north ( Elliot II p. 482). In what year 
this expedition was undertaken is also not olear. Some his- 
torians plaoe it after the defeat of Ilekkhan while others plaoe 
it before that event. Elliot inolines to the latter view, follow- 
ing Utbi. But Utbi’s dates are not always consecutive and 
he does not give the year of this event. We have, however* 
given it before this expedition to Multan in order to fit 
in the very important aocount of Anandap&la’s letter given 
by Al-Beruni (Vol. II p. 10), already quoted in Vol, I of 
our history (p. 199.) “ I learn the Turks have rebelled against 
you. If you wish, I shall come myself or send my son with a 
force of $00 horse, 1000 soldiers and 100 elephants. I have been 
conquered by you and wish that another man should not con- 
quer you." This chivalrous offer oould not have been made by 
Anandap&la after he had been causelessly attacked and 
defeated by Mahmud when the latter proceeded through 
his oountry to attaok Multan. Internationally speaking, 
Anandap&l&’s refusal to allow Mahmud to pass through his 
territory to attack a friendly state like Multan or even a neu- 
tral one was proper and just, as indeed his oonduot had gener- 
ally been even according to Al-Beruni But strong powers 
disregard suoh obstacles ; as Germany did when Belgium refused 
her permission in the rtpcnt European War to pass through 
her territory to attaok Franco and drew the attack of Germany 
on herself first. And Mahmud acted like Germany and first 
dealt with and punished Anandap&la. AfteT this plainly un- 
fair oonduot of Mahmud, Anandap&la oould not have written 
' « .. 
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the above letter. Be, In foot, became a stem enemy ofMah* 
mod aa Al-Beruni himself tells us ; but the cause he assigns 
Is different. "The same prince Anandaptla cherished opposite 
feelings when his son was made a prisoner; but this Triloeha* 
napila was the opposite of his father" i. e. was on friendly 
terms with the Mahomedans and had love and respect for 
them. When Triloohanap&la was made a prisoner cannot be 
d termined. He might have fallen into Mahmud's hands 
tven in this expedition against Multan; and subsequently 
eleased with honour which may have made him of a different 
frame of mind. Bo doubt Al-Beruni, when giving the above 
substanoe of Anandapftla's letter, adds -the remark 'that their 
relations were strained' when the letter was written. But 
this expression can not cover an aotual attaok by Mahmud on 
Anandaptla and his pursuit from plaoe to plaoe till he fled 
into Kashmir, and may refer to previous ordinary relations 
which were never friendly. 

Mahmud while returning from Multan does not appear to have 
seized any territory of Anandaptla though, aa stated before, he 
had plundered and devastated it. When Mahmud retired 
beyond the Indus, Anandaptla must have returned to his terri- 
tory feeling his defeat bitterly and, as we shall presently 
relate, resolved to make a desperate effort to orush the power 
of the Ghaznavide ruler. 



chapter vnt 

(A) FINAL FIGHT OF THE COMBINED HINDU& 

Anandap&la oalled to his aid the several kings of India 
and Tirishta gives a very exaggerated aooount of this final 
effort of combined Hindus to crush the growing danger to 
their religion and independence. But UtM does not give 
any suoh general aspeot to this effort. As usual, the truth 
lies between the two. Marathi Bokhara, we know well, exag- 
gerate incidents as time rolls on, eaoh later Bakhar adding to 
the marvellous. Indeed this is also true of even tire ancient 
history of India, eaoh later edition of the R&m&yana or the 
Mah&bh&rata adding to the marvellous element in the story, 
Mahomedan historians are not an exception and oannot resist 
the natural temptation to add to the marvellous. Thus Firi- 
shta states ( Elliot II p. 446 ) : — 

“In the year 399 H (1008 A.D.), Mahmud having collected 
his forces determined to invade ^Hindustan and punish 
Anandap&la who had shown muoh insolenoe during the late 
invasion of Multan. Anandap&la invited the aid of other 
Hindu kings who now considered the expulsion of the Maho- 
medans from India as a saored duty. Accordingly, Rajas of 
Ujjain, Gwalior, Kalanjar, Kanauj, Delhi and Ajmer entered 
into a confederacy and oolleoted an army greater than ever had 
marched against Sabuktagin. Anandap&la himself took com- 
mand and advanced against Mahmud. The two armies met 
on the plains of Peshawar and encamped facing each other. 
They remained sofbrtO days, neither side showing any eager- 
ness to come to* notion. The troops of the idolaters daily in* 
creased. The infidel Gakkhars also joined them in great 
strength. The Hindu females sold their jewels and sent the 
proceeds from distant parts to supply their husbands with 
nsosssariaa Those who were poor contributed from their eartw 
ings by sptnmnp cotton and other labour ” 

This is certainly an exaggerated account when we oom- 
pate it with what the contemporary fltbi states about iris 
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Wti When the Saltan arrived on the bonk of the Wamand 
Wabal-bin-Abdbal oame to oonfront Mm with a numerous 
•nay. And from morning to evening the fire of battle hunt* 
And it had nearly happened that the army of the Sultan waa 
wonted and the infidele had obtained the hi gh hand. How- 
ever, the promise respecting victory to the word of Islam was 
fulfilled and the 8ultan with hie own guards made a charge 
under whieh the feet of the rebels were unable to stand 
(Utbi p. 340—41). 

The statement of Flrishta that ladies contributed to tin 
expenses of the soldiers by selling their ornaments and by 
reoeipts from spinning and other labour is simply an exaggera- 
tion. The kings of India were rioh enough to support their 
soldiers and contributions from merchants and from rioh tem- 
pled could have been taken if neoessaxy. The ooming together 
again of contingents from several Hindu kingdoms may be 
believed in, though not mentioned by Utbi, as the fence 
gathered was evidently so large as to make the result-ef the 
fight tremble in the balanoe for a time. Moreover, Indian 
epigraphio evidenoe is in support of some kings ooming to 
assist Anandaptla. But, as before, the names of the states 
given by Firishta are mentioned from imagination working on 
the basis of later history. Ujjain does not appear to have taken 
part though Bhoja was then ruling Malwa and was strong enough 
to send a contingent. As will be stated in Param&ra history, 
Bhoja it said in an inscription to have fought with the Turks 
but is said to have conquered them. 5 Kalan jar certainly took 
part in this oonfiiot, the king being Oanda, following the ex- 
ample of his father Dhanga who had taken part in the previous 
combined effort against Sabuktagin. Kanau j of course must 
have sent a contingent as it was the Imperial power of Nor- 
thern India. Gwalior wee subordinate to Kalanjar and there 
was a feudatory powerful king belonging to the Kaohhapa- 
ghftta (modern Kaohhwaha) clan and a contingent horn 
Gwaliortnight have taken part though insoiiptions yet found 
do not mention the foot Delhi and Ajmer wire either not yet 
bunded or were not able to take any pattwla the oonfiiot. 
Many Punjab chiefs, however, subordinate to Anandaptla may 
hate joined him. Firishta does not mention Kashmir and the 
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Rijatarangipl also does not allude to any contingent bains ami 
to assist Anan d ap il a on tibia oooasion. However, it seems 
undoubted that a formidable foroe-was oolleoted bj Ananda* 
ptla for this heroio effort to proteot Hindustan from tiba new 
power at Ghasni which threatened to destroy its independence 
and its religion. 

Firishta plaoes this decisive battle in the plain of Pesha- 
war, but Billot does not think (his probable. Utbi has not. 
mentioned the site of ' the engagement. But as Wahind and 
the territory to the west of the Indus was already under Mah* 
mud, he might have taken steps to meet the enemy in his own 
land, like a consummate commander. Utbi m e nti o ns the Vnk 
of the Wamand ( p. 340) but what river it is cannot be deter* 
mined. He also does not mention whether the river was crossed 
and if so by whom. The Gasetteer of the Attook district 
Places this battle in the plain of Ghhaohh lying in (hat district 
between Attook and Hasro, and the Rawalpindi Gasetteer 
reiterates the statement. Both opine that the battle was fought 
between Mahmud and Anandap&la Shahi Kabul king who was 
also master of the Panjab. 1 The king's name as read In Utbi 
is Wabal-bin-Abdbal, but this is certainly a misreading ; the 
last name is no doubt Anandaplla ; Wabal may have been 
the name of one of his sons. 


The manner and oourse of the fight described by Firishta 
so completely resembles the course of the fight between the 
Hindus and the Mahomedans in 1761 at the battle of Panipat 
that one might have been tempted to suggest that the desorip* 


tion of Firishta was oopied from the description of the fight 
between 8adaahiv Bhau andAhmadshah Abdali. But Firishta 
wrote more timn two hundred years before the latter battle was 
fought, ^ahaa, therefore, simply reminded here of the maxim 
history On the ; plain of Ghhaohh, in 1668 A. D., 

the HindtrimMoslem armies lay in front of eaoh other 
in entrsabked oamps for forty days, being equally balanced, 
eaoh wsfofe ifotfoe an o p po rtu nity to foitn advantage over the 
other, Ukst*0 powsrfulwtestlsrs in touoh with eaoh other 
jWt’ mq t ^e foMA tfeae. TheGakkhars whose number 30,066 
■ seapstp’bsi fwi^^ 

who had some to the — istance of the Hindus, however, began 
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the fight far rushing the entrenohed Qharai camp and skying 
a few thousand Mahomedan soldiers in a few minutes. The 
two armies now became grappled in oonfliet and until midday 
the advantage was with- the Hindus as even Utbi admits. 
The tide, however, turned, by what aooident Utbi does not 
relate, but Firishta states "that the Sultan seeing the fury of 
the Gakkhars* withdrew himself from the thiok of the fight 
that he might stop the battle for that day. But it so happened 
that the elephant whioh Anandapftla rode beoame unruly 
from the effeots of naptha-balls and arrows hurled at him* 
turned and fled. And the Hindus believing that this was a 
signal for flight on the part of their general all gave way and 
fled. Abdulla Tai pursued them and 8000 Hindus were out to 
pieoee”. This aooount is not given by Utbi hut he states 
another foot whioh is more important vis. that the 8ultaa with 
his own guards made a charge "under whioh the foot of the 
infidels oould not stand". All this was exactly like what 
happened in the battle of Panipat between the .Marathaa 
and the Af ghans. Till noon the tide was in favour of the 
Marathas, under the execution of the guns of the battalions 
of Ibrahimkhan and the oharge of the Husurat home. Sud* 
denly a. ball struok Vishvasrao dead on hie elephant and the 
news spreading that the general was dead, the army gave 
way. At this advantageous moment, Ahmadshah Abdali 
like Mahmud made a furious attaok with a force of Afghan* 
whioh he had kept in reserve and the Maratha army broke 
and fled. Probably Anandaptla like the brave but unfort- 
unate Bhaooeaheb rushed into the thiok of the fight on foot 
and embraoed death on the battle-field. For. we do pot know 
what beoame of both after the battle nbr do we hear that they 
wine found dead Or alive. Suoh was the momentous battle 
fought In 1088 A. D. between the Hindus and the Mahome* 
dafce* a pmeumot of the struggU seven and a half oenturiss 
later. The Hindus after tide battle no ddubt continued in 
strength Jn the- Panfob for a time a*' AfterFanipat, but fht ' 
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Mow was severe. Indeed both battles pat tpi end to the dream 
of the Hindus to drive the Mahomedans oat of India. 

We must pause here a little before proceeding with oar 
narrative and consider the causes of the defeat of the Hindus. 
As at Panipat, so at Ohhaohh they were not handicapped for want 
of sufficient numbers. If at alii they had the advantage of 
number on their side. They were again not less brave *h*w 
tiie Moslems. Here as at Panipat the Hindus fought bravely 
and even desperately. Thirdly there was no superiority of 
arms on the side of the Mahomedans in either battle. At 
Panipat both had artillery and if at all the artillery on the 
side of the Hindus was more efficient In the battle near 
Hasro neither side had any fire-arms. They were not known 
then. Both used the same weapons viz. swords and lances. 
And Hindu swords and larioes were as sharp and strong, if not 
sharper and stronger, as those of the Mahomedans. For one 
thing it may be said fate favoured the Mahomedans at Hasro 
as at Panipat. Those who deny fate as one of (he factors 
leading to suooess properly maintain that fate is the oause 
overspreading every event in this human world. Bptwhen 
fate is said to be favourable or unfavourable, the word is usu- 
ally used in the sense that oertain accidents which are outside 
the control of man ooour to help the winning side and to dis- 
comfit the losing one. In the previous fight of the Hindus 
beyond the Indus with Sabuktagin, we saw that a sudden snow- 
storm arose to harass the Hindus who being residents of the 
plains of India were unaccustomed to suoh cold weather. 
At this battle the elepheu* of Anandapftla under arrows and 
naptha-bells became unruly and turned and fled. But we 
must remember that Wa$ elephants were always trained to 
encounter suoh missiles. Arrows and naptha-balls were not 
new or strangeweapons, for the. first time used in this battle. 
This aooident was exactly like the aooident whioh happened 
at Panipat by whioh Vishvasrao was killed. At this distance 
of time we, not at all epnversant'with the modes of elephant 
fighting, are tempted to observe that it is indeed strange that 
in suoh fights commanders, especially when kings in person 
assume the command, should ride elephants and beoome easy 
targets for naptha-balls, arrows and especially gun bullets. 
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But when we find that Mahmud himself rode an elephant 
when he fought with Ilekkhan near Balkh, we cannot suppose 
that Anandap&la committed a blunder in riding an elephant, 
though we may hold that Vishvasrao's riding an elephant and 
exposing himself to bullets was a serious blunder at Panipat 
There were no guns in the days of Anandap&la and the only 
missiles that could be thrown against him were arrows and 
naptha-balls against which his armour and that of the elephant 
were a sufficient protection. 

But the historian oannot but observe that Hindus have 
always failed to exhibit that grip, that resourcefulness which 
brave and strong men are expected to exhibit when an adverse 
aooident befalls them. We have already noted this defeot in 
Vol. II (p. 846) and have tried to explain the strange beha- 
viour of Indian armies whioh, often unbeaten, fly when an 
aooident happens to the commanding king, by the fact that 
Indian soldiers in consequence of the absence of all feeling 
of nationality have no sense of patriotic self-intexpst in the 
success of the fighting. All the same, we may note this defeot 
in Indian character ( Hindu and perhaps even Mahomedan ) 
vis. that Indians do not possess that doggedness of fight under 
adverse eiroumstanoes which distinguishes ‘the western and 
notably the ^British soldier. There is no doubt that Mahmud 
possessed this quality so necessary in a commander. Like 
Shivajihe never was despondent when fortune seemed un- 
favourable and fought on stubbornly. Moreover, Mahmud 
dearly was a great general. Like Ahmadshah Abdali he had 
a reeerve force of resolute and brave body-guards whioh the 
Ghasnavide kings and Mahmud particularly, maintained at 
high level Of effioienoy and at great oost. Mahmud himself 
with this guard led the final attack at the proper moment like 
Ahmadshah Abdali and gained eventual success in this memo- 
rable battle which practically sealed the fate of the Pan jab, if 
not of the ^hole of India. 



NOTE:— THE SITE OF THE CONFEDERATE BATTLE. 

At stated above, Firishta plaoti thii battle near Ptihawar and how 
natha writera even state that it wai fought between Peshawar end Jamrud 
when is a plain extensive enough for a fight between armies numbering 
at least a lakh on either s'de. ‘The Attook and Rawalpindi Onset tears, 
however, place it in the plain of Chhaohh on the east tide of the Indus near 
Haste. Indeed the geography primer for Attok District now taught in 
Vernacular sohools therein states distinctly that the battle was fought 
near Hazro. We personally saw this plain and the town of Hasro and we 
think that this surmise of the Gazetteers may be aooepted. On what 
authority this statement is based cannot be ascertained. Utbi mentions 
a river Wamaad at which the Sultan arrived. As there is no river of this 
name In Peshawar distriot, we may read here river (Indus) near Wahind. 
The similarity between this battle and the battle of Panipat in 1761 A. D. 
which has been already notioed suggests that Mahmud orossed the river Indus 
himself as Abdali did the Jumna lower down while Bhausaheb was think* 
ing of crossing the Jumna higher up and meeting Abdali in Antarbed. 
Probably AnandpSla advanced from the south as far as Hasro and wished 
to oross the Indus himself at Wahind. The sketoh map, given here, of the 



position will explain the movements of the armies. Mahmud entrenched 
himself seeing the superior foroe or position of the enemy. Why A n a n d a - 
pgla did not oppose Mahmud's crossing the river may be explained on the 
supposition that AnandapSld did not think that Mahmud would oross the 
Indus ; or that he wished to fight with him on the east of the Indus ; or that 
he did not get information in time. As Chaoha is known to have opposed 
ifeeim when the latter crossed the Indus in Sind, we have no mention of 
Anandaplla opposing Mahmud when be orossed the Indus* Perhaps Mah* ; 
mud was already to the east of the Indus when inendaplla advanoed against 
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andatthim. In tbia o*m Hasro most bars boon Is the poMasstoa of M»h. 
®«4 Ik* plain to the eonth of Ham U wide enough for aneh a Mg battle 
and th'ta is pWy of water to be found at a depth of 10 to 15 ft, in this 
pwln and there are no hofcs or drops in the ground so that the plain la like 
the plain of Panlpat suitable for movements of cavalry. Even now it seems 
thgt the plain is used for military mansuvres by the British smty. 

The plain is flanked by the hills of Kashmir and AnandapSla is said by 
some writers to have fled into Kashmir after bis defeat. The Oakkhars In* 
hsMt these valleys and we can see easily how Gakkhars in great number 
Joined Anandaplla’s army in this fight. The shook of the defeat must have 
been felt throughout the Pa" Jab,. as the shook of the defeat at Panipat was 
felt so far South as the Kerbudda and it was thus easy for Mahmud to march 
on to Kot Kangra and plunder that plaoe. 

It may be added that if we suppose that the -battle was fought near 
Peshawar in Mahmud’s territory a» it then was, with the Indus' before the 
fiigitives, it would have been dlffeult for AnandapSla or muoh of his foroe 
to pats beyood the Indus. It is recorded by Utbi and others that only a 
■mall number of persons (8000) was slain in the pursuit. The number would 
have been far greater had the Indus oonfronted the fugitives. 

(B) THE RAID ON NAGARKOT. 

Having routed the Hindu confederate army and put it to 
flight, Mahmud took advantage of this favourable moment to 
make a sudden raid on Nagarkot whioh was famed then for 
its great idol as well as for its immense riches. This was the 
first expedition undertaken by Mahmud with the set purpose 
of obtaining immense plunder. Whether Mahmud oan be 
blamed for attacking Hindu temples and oities for mere plun- 
der we will discuss later on. Here it will suffioe to remark 
that like Shivaji, Mahmud must have maintained an efficient 
intelligence department and obtained aoourate information as 
to where plunder might be obtained, through emissaries who 
travelled openly or incognito in the Hindu kingdoms of 
Northern India. Nagarkot was a stronghold in the kingdom 
of Eangra. There was a famous idol there of what Hindu 
deity is not stated anywhere ; for the Jv&l&mukhI temple whioh 
is sometimes confounded with this temple was different; 
(Jv&l&mukhi is fifteen miles distant from Nagarkot and then 
some jets of gas issue from the top of a hill whioh priests ignite 
when worshippers come). People from distent puts came to 
worship the Nagarkot idol as well as Jv&l&mukhl and made 
vioh presents. There being a strong fort then, the kings at 
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India, as Mahomedan historians relate, kept their treasures 
there. Nagarkot is the modem name but the anoient name 
was Bhlmnagar; the town was said to be founded by Bhima 
supposed to be the Mah&bh&rata hero, but probably by Bhima- 
deva of the Brahmin Shahi dynasty of Kabul. Utbi gives the 
name " Fort of Bahim ” which would be read easily for Bhim. 
The aooount whioh he gives of this raid is as follows “ And then 
he (Mahmud) arrived at the base of the fort of Bahim Bagra 
(Bhlmnagar). This is a oastle in the midst of water high as a 

mountain. And the people of India made it a treasury for 

their great idols, and load upon load of preoious goods and 
jewels bad been transported there, for the purpose of obtaining 

salvation. The Sultan olosely surrounded this fortress 

and they began to fight in defenoe of the oastle with resolute 
fierceness ;... (eventually) they oapitulated and con- 

sented to serve under the banners of the Sultan .........The 

Sultan found suoh an amount of jewels and preoious stones 
Mid rare treasures that fingers oould not oount and aooount- 
books were not equal to catalogue them. The gold and silver 
was given into the charge of his two ohamberlains Altontash 
and Istargin, while he himself took oharge of the jewels and 
transported the whole on the baoks of men and oamels. And as 
far as oould be oomputed, the treasure consisted of 1070 paokets 
of royal dirhams and 700800 maps of gold and silver. And as 
for robes of silk and oloth, they were so many that the olerks of 
the state oould not arrange them and acknowledged that they 
had never beheld suoh beauty of workmanship , and delioate 
excellence. And they found a large house of silver, sixty 
oubits long and fifty wide, with broad flooring so arranged and 
so eontrived with ropes that the whole oould be thrown together 
or oould be separated into divisions, that it oould be folded or 
expanded ; with curtains of Greoian brooade and two golden 
statues and two silver statues. The 8ultan then left trust- 
worthy officers to proteot the fortress and returned to Ghasni, 
where he exhibited the jewels, pearls, jaoinths, emeralds and 
other preoious stones on a carpet in a serai and ohiefs of coun- 
tries and deputies of provisoes and envoys of this king of Turks 
put the finger of astonishment into their mouths". We . have 
given this description of the spoils as a specimen in order that 
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the reader may realize the enormous quantity of plunder whidh 
Mahmud obtained in his raids and in order that suoh descrip- 
tions may not be repeated. It may also be pointed out that 
Mahmud like Shivaji kept a detailed aooount of all the 
treasures he obtained by plunder and that the same was duly 
appraised and oertain rules must have been observed by whidh 
the share of the state was reserved and the rest distributed 
among the soldiers. We know that Arab expeditions in the 
beginning of the spread of the new religion were conducted 
under striot rules of division of plunder between the state or 
Khalifa and the oommander with the soldiers. In short as 
under Shivaji the plundering was systematic as also the 
division of the spoil. 

" The impassable waters which surrounded Nagarkot” were 
according to Elliot, "the BSnagangS and the Biyfthl rivers. 
The town of Bhlma was on the spot now called Bhawani 
(goddess) about a mile from the fort" (Elliot Vol. II p. 445). 
This raid on Nagarkot must have immediately followed the 
defeat of the confederate ’Hindu forces near Hazro as Utbi 
dearly seems to oonvey by the introductory words * And then'; 
but some historians plaoe it in the following year viz. 1009 A.D. 

NOTE— KANGRA, ITS FORT AND TEMPLE8. 

Xangpa is a moat fertile plateau in the Himalayas with a snow-clad 
range at its back and with perennial streams tanning through it into three 
or four khads or rivers. It mast have come under Aryan civilisation in 
most anolent times and wo have seen that lunar rase Rajput kings now 
sailed Katooh ruled there from the days of the Mahlbhlrata. The fort of 
Khri whioh had usually been their strong plaoe for retirement is also an 
ancient fort and was indeed impregnable in those days when eannonWas not 
nown. The fort stands on an eminenoe at the confluence of two deep 
khuds or rivers named the BSpagangK and the ManHoT, only a narrow 
•trip of land dividing the two deep basins. The steep sides of the fort 
along the rivers are almost perpendieular rising about 300 foot. In 
the neck of the narrow strip between the rivers a deep moat has been dug 
and the entranee to the fort is beyond this artificial ohaam. The fort 
can easily bp defended on this narrow nook by a small garrison. Thors 
Was a famous temple in this fort aooordtng to Mahomedan historians whioh 
was destroyed by Mahmud. What temple it was we will hqw try to deter- 
mine from looal information as well as from the Arch. 3. R. for 1905 
wherein wo dad mnoh information about Xaagfa temples whioh existed 
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The hlatory of foe fort li thru gif an in this report (F.U): tel 

waa taken by the Irreaiitibla Mahmud in 1009. Ia 1SS7 It «ii again taken 
by Mohammad Tnghlaq and alee in 1351 by hie enooeeaor Flrouhah. :Il 
permanently fall into the handa of tha Mahomedana when ooaquered by 
Jahangir in 1631. When Mogul power daolinad it waa taken baok by Baja 
SamiBrohand II in 1700 ( or by hts father Ghamandohaad aeeording to 061. 
Janakohand member of Council, Jammu and Kaohmir. and himaelf a 
Batoeh ). It wae handed over, however, to Banjltiing in 1801. The Bikhe 
handed it over to the Britiah in 1846 and it waa garriaontd by Btitiah 
troope till 1900” At preeent of oonree it ie in mine. 

"The moet important monumente in the fort were the templee of Lakahml- 
NSrSyapa and SltalS ; both of them have fallen In the laat oataetrophe. 
We may aafely aarame that they were poaterior to the aaok of tha fort by 
Mahmnd”. 

“Tha temple of AmbikS etill need for worahtp in a plain atraetnre and 
haa not been damaged by the earthquake. The featorea of the oonatruotion 
of the temple indioate that it happened during the Mahomedan occupation". 

“To the aouth of the AmbikS temple there are two Jain atatuee, one a 
pedeetal and the other a aeated atatne of AdtnStha with a partly obliterated 
inaoription dated aooordlng to Cunningham St. 1583 i. e. 1460 A. D. in the 
feign of Sara* ff rob and I" (p. 15.) 

"Plate III ahowa the temple of Indrefvara in Kangpa town. It ia 
aaerlbedtoBBJS Indraohandra and la a Siva temple. If he ia identified 
with Indraohandra mentioned by Kalhape aa a contemporary of Ananta* 
deva (A. D. 1938-61) it ahowa that thia temple dtteafrom the 11th century. 
There are two Jain imagea on both aidea of the temple on one of whioh la 
the date 80 of LokakSla. It waa auppoaed to be oontemporaneoua with the 
predaatl on the BaijanBth temple and hence aa old aa 854 A. D. . But aa the 
date of -the Baijanath inacrlptlon haa been reoently read aa 1304 St. 
theimagdmay be 1154 A. D. old. The four pillared pavilion haa been 
levelled to the ground in the earthquake, but the reat of foe building ia 
aafo with the two Jain image#* (p. 16). 

"But the moatoelebrated aaaetuary of Kangpa Diatriot waa the temple 
of Vajretvarl in Bhavan, a anbnrb ofKangpa town. From a remote age foe 
apot waa aaored but foe, temple whioh fell down in foe earthqnake waa not 
an old one. An inaoription preaerved in foe poroh aaya it waf built in the 
time of ^ri Muhammad (identified by Cunningham; with Mohammad Sayyad 
who ruled at Delhi from 1533 to 1546). Atthetimeof ite foundation Baja 
Samasrehand waa foe king of Kaagpa.** Thia temple haa now boon built 
again by the Hindn community. . , 

The above information wiHabew ttf- up that neither, foe LakahmlaB* 
rsyapa and fntalB templet in foe tbH nor th* Indredvara temple in foe 
town oould be the temple fomwa down by Mahmnd, aa they are all later 
oooatroottona. The only teatplea foal remain are the AmbikS taagple lB 
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♦be fort and the Vajredratl temple in Bharan. New the Hindu community 
in rebuilding thia Va Jredvarl temple In BbaTan, in their printed proepeotna, ' 
•tnte that this temple wee deatroyed by Mahmpd in 1009 and was rebuilt 
by a Kangya king in 104 A It waa again deatreyed by Mohammad Tughlaq 
in 1837, again rebuilt by the Hlndne and again thrown detrain 1900 by 
Faroe. It waa rebuilt by Samagrohand I in 1440. It waa thrown down again 
by Khawaa Khan, general of Sher Shah, in 1840 and rebuilt by Baja Dharam* 
ohand In Akber’a daya. The present Maharaja of Ouler who la Indeed a 
very learned and well informed peraon and of urbane manner* told na that 
In hi* opinion the temple thrown down by Mahmud waa the Vajredrart 
temple In Bharan and that there waa enoe a wall round Bharan. Thia 
opinion ia alao entertained by many peraona. But It aeema to na that 
til* Vajrelrail temple waa flrat built In the daya of SamaCrehand I. W% 
trill giro our reaaona for thla view. In all deaorlpttona of Mahomedaa 
wrltera, Mahmud la aaid to hare taken the fort of Kangya and deetroyed 
a temple there. The Vajreirari temple la not in the fort bat ia in Bharan 
a euburb at a dtatanoe of about two milea from. Kot Kangya or town 
NagarXot. In order that the reader may underatand the aituation we 



give 1 her* a aketeh of the poaitlon of Kot Kangya, Nagar Kot and Bharan. 
If there waa a wall around Bharan, it oould not hara been a atroag oaa 
and it oould not hare been aa diffloult to take it aa Kot Kangya. Than 
again the temple with idol thrown down by Tughlag appear* alao to hara 
been in the fort whioh he took. The Katooh king* retook the fact and 
rebuilt the temple in the fort which waa again taken by FlroJ Tughlag. 
It appeara that after tbeaa repeated diaaatera, the Hindu* moved down the 
temple to Outran in the daya of 8amagrohand L 

It muat be mentioned, further, that the idol in the Vajredrarl tempi* 
la not faphfoned by the hand ban iaa avajumbhV idol via. a natural atone 
coming out of the earth, having aome appeeraao* of a bead, at leaat eye*. 
Thkria the only arayambhd idol of Devi which webave ataa. The. legend 
la thatth* deity waa dlaoorared by a eultirator who, while ploughing 
Mb field, aoeidently atruok tit* deity with the iron-hand of the plough and 
hcougkt out Mood. Thia ia, of oouraobtho uaualatocy of thediaoarary of 
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* swayambhB deity. It seems probable that as at Banaiea or at VJJaln 
( MahlkSla ) the If abomedana area onder Mahomadan role allowed the 
Hindu to have a temple of the aame god in the violnity of the old temple 
thrown down, ao in Kaogpa the fort remaining in the poaaeaaion 
of Mahamedana, the Hindu were allowed to have a temple of the 
aame deity in Bharan. SamsSraohandra the Are* ereoted the Vajredvari 
temple in 1440, and the ioonoolastio Sherahah again threw it down a 
hundred yearn later. The tolerant Akbar allowed the temple to bo rebuilt 
by king Dharamohand. 

Thia interesting history, however, shows the strong Hindu spirit of 
the Katooh Rajas of Kangri and the temple of Dharamohand built about 
1600 Was standing till it was destroyed by the earthquake of 1006. Strong 
Hindu sentiment has again mused the temple to be built, the dome of whloh 
is being now adorned with gold. 

It ia neoessary, however, to add that the AmbikS temple in the fort 
is -still the plaqe where Katooh Rajputs go to worship. In faot;we were 
told that every Katooh sends his hair out in the godgna ceremony to be 
placed before the AmbikSdevI in the fort. This foot along with the legend 
of the dlseovery of the Vajrelvarl idol, leads u to believe that the famous 
temple in KangyS which was thrown down by llahmud was the Amhiys 
temple in the fort * or it may have been the original Vajredvari temple 
in the tort. The idol in the present AmbikS temple la ' also an 
unlasb toned one or swayambho. In all such eases there are movable idols 
in the temples also and UtU actually states that the people of India made 
the temple a treasury for their great idols. 

When Utbi relates that "he (Mahmud) oame to the fort of Bahim 
Bagra “ a oastle in the midst of water high as a mountain and an inaooee- 
aible pit” (p. 341) he refers to this very fort at the eonfluenoe of the 
two rivers. Of oouras Bahim Bagra has to be read as Bhim Nagar and 
it is believed that Bhimashah of Kabul founded the town Bhavan. The 
further description by TJtbioannot apply to Bhavan and Bhimnagar must be 
taken to mean the whole plaoe including Nagar kot,Bhavan and Kot Kangpa. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SUBJUGATION OF THE PANJAB. 

The Sultan's attention, as stated before, was constantly 
divided between the east and the west and his far reaching and 
unoeasing activities extended in both directions with equal 
vigilance. Having settled some disputes and troubles in 
Kirman and Eohistan in the west and the north, Mahmud 
again directed his attention to the settlement of the question 
of the Panjab. He had humbled the king of the Panjab and 
taken one of the strongholds of that kingdom, Kangrakot. He 
determined to capture Nardin another strong place on which 
probably the king relied. And he arrived in the provinces of 
India, and '! began to devastate the land, to punish the infidels, 
to overturn the idols and to make an example of high and low. 
And as to the prinoe of those aooursed ones, he sent him 
prostrate to hell. And when the king of Hind saw these 
wounds in the nearest and distant parts of his kingdom, 
he sent his kindred to offer submission" (Utbi p. 361 ). . Suoh 
Is the suooinot acoount which Utbi gives of this expedition. 
Although he mentions Nardin as stormed in the heading of 
this chapter, he does not desoribe it. From later historians* 
Elliot thinks that there were two expeditions and not one, as 
some suggest, and that by Nardin Utbi means to refer to Nahar- 
wala the capital of Gujarat. The second expedition was 
against the fart of- Nandan, as will be stated in the next 
chapter, and is described by Firishta and others. It 
indeed appears plain, even according to Utbi, that there were 
two expeditions and the second he describes later on. It is, 
however, difficult to identify Nardin with' Naharwala as 
Mahmud oould not have gone so far south, leaving the Panjab 
yet unsubjugated. We, therefore, take it that Nardin was 
some plaoe in the Panjab itself and that Mahmud carried a 
devastating campaign whioh compelled the king of India to 
proffer submission. Who this king was li hot mentioned; no 
doubt one $rief is said to ha^e been killed, and it is probable 
thatJLhandaptla himself was killed in one of these oombats* 
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His son Triloohanapftls must have offered submission. We 
have already seen that Al-Beruni has recorded that &«««*»- 
pila had latterly become a deadly enemy of Mahmud but 
Triloohanap&la his son was better disposed. We, therefore, 
take it that Anandap&la, instead of being killed in the battle of 
the confederate Hindus, was killed at this time (1009 or 1010) 
and Triloohanap&la offered terms of submission. Mahmud 
granted the terms and by these Panjab praotioally became a 
subordinate province of the Ghaznavide empire. The terms 
were as follows: “The king bound himself to tribute and fide- 
lity and appointed sixty yokes (?) of elephants and a payment 
to be mutually fixed and sent by the nobles of the provinoe 
and the people to the treasury. And by way of aoting as vice- 
roy the king was to keep two thousand men at his oourt and 
acknowledge fealty every day and month and year, and the 
succeeding rulers were to] obey and follow the same law. 
The Sultan was content with these conditions 1 1 1 and this 
secured tax became a fixed souroe of revenue in the book of 
the finanoe oourt of the Empire. Thus the road for oaravans 
and merchants between the districts of Khorasan and Hind 
became open”. ( p. 362). 

Suoh is the normal coutsb of the successive steps in the 
fall of kingdoms. We are here reminded of the fall of 
the Maratha kingdom eight centuries later. There was 
a stubborn struggle in the beginning by the oombined Marathas 
against the English in 1803. The Maratha confederacy was 
defeated in the battle of Assays by the greatest general of the 
English, Wellesley, much as the great Hindu oonfederaoy was 
defeated by the masterly taotios of Mahmud in 1008 near Hazro. 
Bajirao, like Triloohanap&la, submitted and consented to main- 
tain a subsidiary force at Poona, of British regiments. This 
was the opposite of what was stipulated by Anandap&laV son.. 
He, as the usual fashion then was with subordinate kings, 
promised to maintain at Ghazni a force of two thousand; 
soldiers for the servioe of the Ghazni empire at his cost The 
British method of compelling subordinate kingdoms to maintain* 
a British force at their oapital was more effective and effioient. 
for accomplishing extinction and was tantamount to fhe imposi- 
tion of a heavy tribute for the time being. That final extino- 
9 
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tion overtook Triloehanaptla soon enough (after about 4 jean) 
ae we shall presently see; but in the parallel case of Bajirao, 
it overtook him after the lapse of 15 years. 

This subjugation of the Panjab was neoessary in order that 
Mahmud should seourely direct his attention towards the 
troubles whioh often arose in the west. And one' of these we 
will speoially mention as it has an interest for the Indian 
reader. In the immediate vioinity of Ghazni towards the west 
was the small provinoe of Ghor, a mountainous valley inhabited 
by an unruly tribe whioh constantly gave trouhle to caravans 
and merchants under the very nose of Mahmud. “The infide- 
lity and the insolanoe of these inhabitants of Ghor who levied 
heavy imposts on oaravans and travellers on the strength of 
their appalling cliffs required to be oorreoted. And the Sultan 
ordered his army to attaok them in their fastness and himself went 
with his body-guard and outting his way through the passes, 
arrived before the stronghold-nest of the king of Ghor. After 
stubborn fighting, the Sultan ordered his men to turn their 
backs and to show as if they were yielding. These doomed 
ones were deluded and the Hindu no longer remained firm but 
fasoinated by the desire to plunder came into the open plain. 
Upon this the Sultan wheeled round and laid them all on the 
oouoh of sweet sleep. He took the son of the chief as prisoner 
and carried away as booty, wealth and arms whioh chief after 
ohief and infidel after infidel bad accumulated” (Utbi p. 364-65). 
The inhabitants of the valley of Ghor were originally infidels 
and even Hindus. They were forcibly converted by Mahmud 
and in the course of about two hundred years, themselves becom- 
ing zealous Mahomedans they oonquered the Hindus of India. 
Seoondly, we find here Mahmud employing the same taotios in 
- fighting af were employed by Shivaji and the Maratha* (oalled 
in Marathi Bakhars the ganimi kZML or enemy deception X 
Tfiiffily, like a great ruler Mahmud always bestowed attention 
upon the safety of roads for the enoouragement of oommerce. 
He wished to see that oaravans between Khorasan and Hind 
tohould safely travel. Mountain tribes in those days as in later 
times levied heavy imposts on them whenever the central 
government was weak. And Mahmud exhibited the same 
vig&anoe and power as is exhibited by the British Empire at 
the pr es e nt dy in this respect. 



CHAPTER X 


BATTLE OF NAZIN AND THE ANNEXATION 
OF THE PANJAB. 

For four years Panjab remained unmolested. Probably 
Triloohanap&la quietly paid the stipulated tribute without 
demur, and Mahmud also appears to have been engaged in the 
west A terrible famine is described by Utbi as raging in 
Khorasan and its oapital Nishapur. He also mentions troubles 
with Ilekkhan the Turk who must have taken advantage of 
these difficulties. Utbi also describes the conquest of Garjistan 
(Georgia) which had belonged to the Samani empire and the 
Shar of whioh ( “ the king of Georgia was called Shar, as the 
king among Hindus was called Rai, among Turks Khan and 
among Greeks Caesar" — Utbi p. 377) defied Mahmud, and 
Mahmud with his usual swiftness and completeness reduoed 
him to subjeotion. Mahmud then found time to turn his atten- 
tion to Hindustan. Human feelings would tempt Mahmud to 
finally annex the Panjab which had been only subjugated and 
the same would impel even Trilochanap&la to rebel and throw 
off the yoke imposed upon him. It is, therefore, probable that 
some pretext must have been found by one party or the other to 
begin the oonfiiot again, as in the parallel oase noted before vis: 
the Maratha war of 1818 wherein after the defeat of Bapu 
Gokhale Bajirao II finally lost his kingdom. 

Utbi describes this conflict thus ( p. 389-392 ): — "The Sul- 
tan having in 400 H. (1009) reduoed Hindustan and built 
mosquto &o. wished to take possession of the remainder of the 
land of the infidels. Therefore, he summoned his victorious 
armies and covered them with great honour. Whep he arrived 
at those territories, much snow had fallen and hence he returned 
to Ghasni but returned again in spring. The king of India sat 
down under the protection of the mountain and took refuge in' 
a pass and posted elephants in its narrowness. He summoned 
the oavahy and infantry of his kingdom. And 9 great army 
of Infidels from Hindhstan, Bind and all* quarters raged like,’ 
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hornets in heat and heads were oast upon the battle-field like 
balls . And wherever the elephants oame into the engagement, 
the Modem army with swords and spears out their throats and 
trunks. When the Sultan saw him ( his lieutenant Abdulla 
Tai ) in distress, he sent some stars from his special guard and 
the flame of battle blazed in this way until it was quenohed fay 
the water of victory. And at one blast of. the good fortune of 
Mahmud all their affairs were scattered like dust. And they 
made prizes of their property and elephants. Thus this terri- 
tory became exalted amongst the extent of Islam and this vio- 
tory was entered in the register of expeditions". 

From this description it may be inferred that Triloehana* 
ptfa made a third attempt to oolleot the forces of many Hindu 
states for his final fight with Mahmud; and a stubborn and 
terrible battle was fought whioh was gained by the Mahomedans 
through Mahmud's good fortune and the bravery of his body- 
guard. This battle was fought in 404 H. or 1014 according to 
Elliot who quotes Utbi himself for this date though, as above 
stated, in some copies the year 400 H is given, and other his- 
torians also give the same date. The plaoe where this battle 
was fought is also in dispute. Utbi mentions, in the heading 
of his ohapter, Nardin; others oall the plaoe Ninduna. It is 
suggested by some that the battle was fought near the moun- 
tains of Jud and the hill of Balnfith overhanging the Jhelum. 
Elliot, however, thinks that the pass referred to by Utbi is tire 
Margalla pass ( Elliot II p. 451). Elliot gives the following 
further aooount of the battle from a fuller description of it by 
Nizamuddin Ahmad .— 

"In 404 H. the Sultan marched his army against the fort 
of Ninduna, situated in the mountain of B&ln&th. Puru-Jai- 
pal left veteran troops for its protection while he himself passed 
into one of the valleys of Kashmir. Having taken the fort by 
mining <and other operations, the Sultan went against Furu- 
Jaipal but he fled further. The Sultan obtained great spoil 
and man£ slaves. Having converted many infidels and spread 
Islam, the Sultan returned to Ghazni". Elliot thinks that the 
chief who fought at Ninduna was Bhima sen iff Jaipal. In 
foot he refers to Utbi for this name given as Nidar Bhimv We 
do not find that name in the translation we have need ofHtfaL 
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Possibly there are variations in the available oopiee of Utbi. 
But strangely enough Elliot does not go on to explain who 
Puru Jaipal was. We plainly see hen a misreading of the 
name Triloohanapftla who was the king at this time and that 
name may easily be read in Persian or Arabic as Puru Jaipal. 
Jaipal and even Anandapftla were already dead and Triloohana- 
pila was on the throne of the Shahis in the Panjah. His son 
was Bhima and it is probable that Triloohanapftla retired into 
Kashmir leaving his fearless son ( Nidar Bhim ) to fight this 
battle. The battle was lost and the further account of Utbi 
may be oonstrued as showing that the Panjab or at least its 
largest part was annexed to the kingdom of Ghazni. As Al- 
Berunihas stated that Triloohanapftla died after this date, 
having lived upto 1021, the other aooount may also be aooepted 
and it may be believed that he and even Bhima escaped into 
Kashmir and for about seven years more reigned in the hilly 
submontane districts of the Panjab at the base of the 
Himalayas. 

But Stein the editor of the RftjataranginI thinks that the 
important battle fought between Triloohanapftla and Mahmud 
on the Tauti river which falls into the Jhelum from the west 
in the Hazara District whioh is conterminous with Kashmir 
and so vividly described by Kalhana in that history of Kashmir 
was fought at this time (404 H. or 1013 ). , In this battle Trilo- 
ohanapftla was assisted by a strong contingent from Kashmir 
under Tunga, Triloohanapftla advised him to fight a cautious 
battle with the wily Turks by taking the support of the hills. 
But Mahmud used hiB usual stratagem, and sent a contingent 
beyond the Tauti river whioh being attaoked and defeated by 
Tunga fled back across the river. Tunga was emboldened and 
oame into the open and joined battle with Mahmud* ( Raj. 
VII 47). The battle was hotly contested, many Kashmir 
offioers fell in battle and Triloohanapftla himself performed 
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deeds of valour. The cause of the Hindus was, however, dee* 
tined to be lost and Mahmud was victorious. Triloohanapila 
escaped into Kashmir never to return. And utters a 

painful lamentation here over the final destruction of the Shahi 
kingdom of Kabul which we have already quoted in our first 
volume. If we reconcile this account with the statement of 
Al-Beruni that Triloohanap&la ruled till 1021 and Bhima ruled 
for five years after him, we have either to postpone this battle 
to 1021 A. D. or to believe that Triloohanap&la lived and ruled 
till 1021 some other insignifitant portion of the hilly submon- 
tane part of the Panjab or went to Kanau j and there again fought 
with Mahmud. 

Lastly, it would be interesting to note that the Jhelum 
Gazetteer identifies Ninduna with Nandana a hill fort in the 
Salt Range where there are some remains of ancient buildings 
belonging to Kashmir rule. At page 62 it states that the dis- 
trict was onoe in the possession of Kashmir and then went 
under the Shahis of Kabul, "Anandap&la and Jaipal described 
by Mahomedan historians as kings of Lahore being really Shahi 
kings of Kabul”. But when the Gazetteer quotes Firishta as 
placing the capture of Nandana in 1008, it may be noted that 
this is very probably a mistake, the year 400 being a misprint 
for 434 H. The conversion of the Rajputs of the Salt Range 
dates aoooxding to the Gazetteer from the days of Shihabuddjn 
GhorL "Though it may be that Rajputs and Jats and others 
were forcibly converted by Mahmud, yet they must have re- 
turned to Hinduism as soon as his back was turned. ” But we 
have to remember that 'this district remained in the possession 
of Mahmud and his successors at Ghazni ever since this con- 
quest. The Mahomedan Rajputs of the Salt Range, the J anjuas, 
are believed to- be the most ancient inhabitants of the Panjab 
being descended from Anu the fifth son of Yay&ti and it is even 
thought that Jaipal of Lahore was himself a Janjua (Jhelum 
Gazetteer). 

Utbi rotates that a stone was brought out of the temple 
the writing on whioh declared that the building was forty 
thousand yearn old. "What a My" the Sultan observed 
** when the learned of the world have agreed that tire world is 
itself not more than seven thousand years old HI" To us in 
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the twentieth century, both the statement on the stone and its 
criticism appear equally absurd. Probably this was a very 
ancient inscription dating from the time of Atoka and the 
people in the neighbourhood not knowing its exact date 
assigned it a fabulous age. Nandana in the Salt Range is 
undoubtedly an ancient place as its remains indicate. 

NOTE 1— THE FORT 07 NANDANA. 

The Jhelura Gazetteer thus describes this fort (pp. 46-47) 44 Fourteen 
miles due east of Ohoa Saidan Shah, between the villages of Baganwala 
below and Ara above, the outer Salt Range makes a remarkable dip. 
There is a steep rooky hill whioh has absolute command of the route across 
the range. There are exsensive remains here of a temple, a fort and a 
large village. The temple is in ruins. It is like other temples in the range 
in the Kashmirian style ; but the platform on whioh it stands is of very 
great age and older than the temple. Iu later times a mosque was added 
olose to the temple and is also now in a ruinous state. In its court-yard 
is a fragment of an inscription of the same period whioh is now too far 
gone to be legible. This fort was attacked by Mahmud of Ghazni, a faot 
whioh has strangely enough hitheito esoaped notice.'* 

It may be added that Bhera whioh is about twelve miles distant from 
Nandana noight have served as a third oapital to XnandapSla when Wahfnd 
was lost * The present town of Bhera is on the east bank of the Jhelum, 
but we know* that the old town was on the west bank where mounds 
still show the anoient site and where anoient ooins are still found. Bhera 
even now is, like Poona, a centre of learning, trade and art and the elite of 
the Panjab lawyers, engineers &o. oome from' Bhera. They are usually 
Kshatriyas by oaste who have taken to oivil professions. Bhera was also 
*oentre of learned Brahmins as also of skilled artisans in wood, metal 
and ootton. In short Bhera exhibits all the marks of being a oapital city, 
and lying as it does, midway between Lahore and Wabind may have served 
as a third oapital to the Shahi kings. 


* The Imperial Gazetteer under Bhera atatea that the old town was on the west 
beak of the Jheiam tad was plundered by Mahmud at alto later by an army of JanfthU. 
The sew Iowa waa founded in IMS A.D. round a mosque which stltt cxlafia and it aow 
e tannins! Railway Station* 



NOTE 8-THE 8HABI KINGS WITH REVISED 
DATES AND THEIR COINS. 

We gar* the probable date* of Shahi kings in VoL L (p. S01) and 
Vol. II ( p. 157 ) estimated on the usual arerag* of M years per reign, going 
baek from 1081 A. D. given by Al-Benmi as the last date of Tpilo- 
ehannplla’s reign, as giren here in the margin. It is neoessary to rehrso 

these dates from the detailed information 
JelpSl 800-980 available now in the writings of UtU and 

Anandaplla 980-1000 other oboriniders. It is certain that JaipSl 

TriloohanapSla 1000-1081, ruled till 1001 A. D. He may be taken to hare 

ruled from 960 i.e. for forty years. We know 
that he burnt himself on a pyre both on aeoount of his dishonour as of extreme 
old age. Wahind was taken possession of by Mahmud; and AnandapMa 
must hare resided at Bhera the next eity in the kingdom which was on 
the trade route from Wahind vis. Haxro and the Margalla pass and oara vans 
took the fruit of Kabul to Peshawar and Lahore and Multan via Bhera 
and took baok Indian goods, ootton fro* to Kabul. AnandapSla was killed 
in the battle of Nardin in 1009 or 1010 A. D. and TriloohanapSla made his 
submission and acoepted terms and ruled without molestation till 1014 A.D. 
In that year-Mahmud again invaded India and was confronted by Trilooha- 
napSla in the Margsll* pass. He was defeated and he esoaped into Kash- 
mir. His son Nidar Bhim defended Nandana fort and the aooess to Bhera. 
He too fled and retired into Kashmir. Bhera was taken by Mahmud and 
plundered. TriloohanapSla ruled in some hilly part of the Panjab near 
Kashmir till 1081. On he was immediately pursued in 1014 and was defeated 
in the battle of the Tend! fought in that year or in 108L He then again 
esoaped into Kashmir and thenoe to Kanau j. As stated in a subsequent 
ehapter we, however, do not believe that TriloohanapSla went to Kanauj. bis 
mention there by later historians being a misreading for RSjyapSla. He 
died as stated by Al-Beruni in 1081 probably in the battle on the TaudI and 

Bhima died five years later. Perhaps he went 
JaipSl 960-1001. to Kanauj and died in the battle of the Rablb 

AnandapSla 1001-1009. dtaoribed in a subsequent ehapter. The 

TriloohanapSla 1009-1081. amended dates with the name of Bblma in 
BhimapSla last king of addition would be as given in the margin, 
the 8hahis 1081-1086. One prinoe of the family Is spoken of as taking 
refuge with Bhoja of Malwa ( Saohau). 

That these Hug * ruled from Kabul to Lahore Is eonoeded by almost 
all historians. Saehau th* translator of Al-Beruni writes In his preface 
to the letter’s India "When Al-Beruni wrote, the PSla dynasty whieh 
ruled g»hnii4ten and the Panjab had disappeared from the theatre of his- 
tory and their dominions were in the firm grasp of Mahmud and his slave 
offioers”. T his is inoontsstably proved by the faot that eofhs of these kings 
an fold all over the Panjab. Thus (n the Gasettsor of the Lu dhiana 
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Distriot we read that coins of SSraantadeva who was king of Kabul and 
the Panjab are found in the mound of the dilapidated town of Sunet ; no 
coins of Delhi kings or of Mahomed* n kings are found 9 though ooinB of 
ancient kings, Kushan and others, are also found whioh shows that Sunet 
was destroyed by Mahmud of Ghazni”. 

Of the Shahi kings, SSmanta was a great.king whose accession is placed 
by Thomas in 935 (but this is not oertain, Elliot II p. 425) and he appears to 
have conquered the Panjab as his coins are plentifully found there. CoinB 
of Bhlma are also found though rarely in the Panjab, but they are plen- 
tifully found in Kabulisftan. We have seen that he founded Bhimanagar 
below Kot Kangra. He was grandfather of DiddS the notorious queen oppres- 
sor of Kashmir. No ooins of Jaipal have been, strangely enough, yet 
found; but ooins of Knandapala are found in plenty in the Punjab and 
even in the northern parts of the Gangetio Duab ; (ditto). No coins have 
been found of TrilochanapSla or BhlmapSla who probably did not rule 
over any part of the Punjab* 

These rulers appear to have been fiaivhes from their ooins whioh 
contain a figure of Nandi (Siva's bull) but Bblma I seems to have been 
a Vaishpava as he is said in the TaranginI to have built a temple of 
Keshava in Kashmir as already noticed in Vol. I (p. 194). Vaishpavism 
appears to have been prevelent at this time in the Panjab as also in 
Kabulistan. 

Elliot mentions that the last king Bhlma wrote a letter to Ohandrarai 
(of Bundelkhand) advising him not to fight with Mahmud ; i\nd quotes 
Utbi as his authority (p. 427) extract from whose work is given at page 
48 (Elliot II). As already stated, different copies of the Yarnini read 
differently at certain places especially in giving names. The translation 
whiob we have used of the Yamini does not contain this name ; end we 
have taken the advice given to Ohandrarai to retire as ocming from Rsjya- 
pSla of Kanauj whioh is mere probable as Bhima could not have come so 
far south. But if be did, as his father TrilochanapSla is also represented 
to have done, he must have t he a been an ally of Mahmud whose subordi- 
nate he had become. The mention of his uncle being converted to Maho- 
medanism whioh we have in one copy also, seems to refer to one SevakapSla 
(nabira nuptra- Jaipal i. e. a daughter's son of Jaipal) who had accepted 
Islam and who had been appointed by Mahmud governor of Peshawar. 
Subsequently he revolted and Mahmud attacked him and he was 
eventually killed. 



CHAPTER XL 


THE EXPEDITION TO THANES1R. 

We may pause here a little and see how the small kingdom 
of Qhasni had become an extensive empire by this time. It is 
sometimes urged that Mahmud merely undertook plundering 
expeditions without the object of annexing territories and 
solidifying a powerful state. This appears to be wrong from 
what we have seen of the expansion of Mahmud's kingdom upto 
this time. He aohieved a oonsoious expansion of his territory 
and solidified his state by foroible conversion. In this he was 
actuated by religious seal as well as by a correct appreciation 
of the essentials of a strong state. He first secured Khorasan 
and other provinces immediately to the west of bis kingdom 
over whioh even in the days of Samani supremacy Sabuktagin 
had ruled. He next turned his attention to the east. The pro- 
vinces of Jalalabad and Kabul (Lamghanat) were already annex- 
ed and forcibly converted to Mahomedanism. Mahmud first 
seoured the Bannu district of the present N. W. Frontier pro- 
vince whioh was an ancient traot of the Hindus and was 
dearly in possession of the Shahis of Kabul. There are exten- 
sive mounds near Bannu whioh show that this district said to 
be settled first by Bharata, brother of Rftma (vide R&m&yana 
Uttarakftnda), was in the possession of the Kabul Shahis "In 
these mounds coins are found plentifully not only of Asij and 
Vlsudeva of Indo-Baotrian period but also of the last Brahmin 
kingly line of Kabul" ; but they oontain no ooins of any Mahome- 
dan kings showing that the oity was destroyed by Mahmud. 
The old road to Hindustan from Qhazni was via modern Bannu 
and the Kurrum and it fell into disuse when the Kbyber 
pass was opened (Bannu Gazetteer). This district was, it 
seems, seized by Mahmud first and the people foroibly conver- 
ted in order to enable him to pass over to India easily. Mah- 
mud annexed the Peshawar Distriot next, capturing Wahind 
after the signal defeat of Jaipal in the plairi of Peshawar. 
Wahind was the oapital of the Kabul kingdom and was also 
on the then, second route to India, being a little above the 
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Junction of the Kabul river with the Indus. The basins of the 
two ziven Enmu and Kubhft (Kurrum and Kabul) well-known 
even in the Rigveda and situate in the first home of the Vedio 
Aryans, were thus in the hands of Mahmud and were now 
Mahomedan lands. Mahmud hereafter extended his kingdom 
westward by reducing the more distant provinces of the Samani 
empire and also eastward by first acquiring Multan whioh was 
already a Mahomedan state as also by annexing the kingdom 
of Bhatia whioh, as' shown before, lay to the southwest of 
Multan and between the Indus and the Jhelum. Finally he 
annexed the Pan jab the remaining province of the Kabul Shahia 
He did not, for reasons which we will explain later on, apply to 
this provinoe the prooess of foroible conversion tho ugh probably 
even here he appears to have converted many people. Thus 
the extension of the empire upto this point was by the gradual 
Absorption of neighbouring provinces just in the same manner 
as the British empire gradually extended from Caloutta, 
Bombay and Madras by the gradual absorption of neighbouring 
provinces. We see Bengal first aoquired by the British, Ithen 
Bihar, then the U. P. and finally the Panjab by defeating the 
Sikhs. The prooess was here as with Mahmud the same, vis. 
first subjection with retention of previous powers as payers of 
tribute and then total absorption. Having thus extended his 
rule over the Panjab, Mahmud next turned his attention to the 
oonquest and the plundering of the provinces further east. 
And the first kingdom whioh naturally he would attaok was 
the kingdom of Thanesar whioh was immediately to the south- 
east of the Pan jab. 

That there was a kingdom at Thanesar is probable, as Al- 
Beruni mentions Thanesar in his geographical ohapter. (Strange- 
ly enough he mentions Thanesar onoe between the Jumna 
and the Oanges and again in the plaoe where it should properly 
oome; probably the first name has to be corrected). There was 
also a famous deity at Thanesar and there is one even now. 
Mahomedan later writers name it Jagsom, a word whioh can- 
not be reduoed to its Sanskrit equivalent. Here was the anoient 
kingdom of FratSpavardhana, father of Harsha the last Bud- 
dhist emperor of Northern India. Mahmud is said to have 
undertaken this expedition against Thanesar to take poss e ssi o n 
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of some celebrated elephants whioh Utbi calls by the name of 
Silm&n, while later writers oall them Moslem, as they bent 
down, in prayer as it were, like Mahomedans, in jenutlexion. 
Probably all the motives for Mahmud’s expeditions were pre- 
sent viz: desire of obtaining plunder, of breaking a famous idol 
and of subjugating an adjacent kingdom. Utbi describes this 
expedition as follows ( p. 394-5 ): “ Accordingly the Sultan 

marched towards Thanesar with an army eduoated in the 
ohamber of the sacred war and passed a desert so dreadful that 
a bird would not fly over its atmosphere. But providence 
granted aid and they came to that plaoe. Before them they 
found a running stream full of water, lofty mountains and 
ground full of impracticable stones. The enemy retired into 
the mountains. The Sultan crossed the river by two fords and 
attacked the enemy and ( by evening ) scattered them among 
the rooks. And as for the stamping elephants whioh consti- 
tuted their confidence they left them on the spot. The Sultan’s 
elephants went after them and brought them to the Sultan’s 
halting place. The army shed so much blood that the water of 
the river became undrinkable. ’’ 

The above account is simple and indicates that there was 
a stubborn fight with some chief not mentioned and that the 
elephants for which Mahmud principally came were secured. 
There is ncf mention of an idol being broken, but Utbi in the 
beginning mentions idol-breaking as one of the objects of Mah- 
mud. The identification of Thanesar beoomes doubtful-owing 
to the difficulty of arriving at a stream after marching through 
a desert which does not fit in with the actual position of Thane- 
sar ( Elliot Vol. II 452 ). But we must remember that Utbi 
does not write from personal knowledge and is always hyper- 
bolical in his descriptions- There is the river Sarasvatl near 
Thanesar and the Earnal District Gazetteer, in describing its 
physical aspects, states that there are hilly tracts to the north 
of Thanesar from whioh torrential rivers come such as the 
Sarasvatl fp. 1 ). The battle may not have been fought in the 
immediate vicinity of Thanesar but at some distance. The 
battle is rightly placed in 1014 A. D., as the Gasetteer also does, 
a year after the annexation of the Panjab and Mahmud may 
have oome upon Thanesar suddenly through the desert via 
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Multan. The whole of the Pan jab was now under him and he 
oould take any route he liked. He had visited Multan ere this 
a seoond time and punished the Mahomedans there for again 
relapsing into the Karmatian heresy. 

The account given by Firishta of this expedition is, we 
think, wholly imaginary. Firishta plaoes this event in 402 H. 
( 1011 A. D. ) and relates that Anandap&la on learning Mah- 
mud’s intention to attack Thanesar and desecrate the famous 
idol, there named Jagsom, although he was subordinate to 
Mahmud, submitted a respectful protest. But Mahmud re- 
fused saying that the followers of the religion of Mahomet 
exerted themselves in the subversion of idolatry to obtain 
reward in heaven. The Raja of Delhi thereupon called upon 
the Hindus of the whole of India to come together to defend 
the idol of Thanesar. But Mahmud attacked Thanesar before 
the Hindus could assemble. After capturing Thanesar, Mah- 
mud wished to march on Delhi ; his nobles told him that he 
could not safely do it till he had conquered and annexed the 
Panjab behind him. All this is pure imagination as Delhi was 
not then in such a leading position as to appeal to the Hindus 
of the whole of India. It was, if it had come into existence, an 
insignificant subordinate kingdom. The expedition again 
according to Utbi took place after the reduction of the Panjab 
to the position of an annexed province at the battle of Nazin 
( Nandana ) and when Anandap&la was already dead. Firishta 
by ante-dating this event has given this imaginary glowing 
aocount. Even Elliot rightly says here, though he restricts 
his remark to Delhi only, “ There is nothing in the Yamini to 
warrant the reference to Delhi ; the existence of which is no- 
where alluded to by contemporary writers.” ( Al-Beruni, as 
already stated, does not even mention Delhi in his geographical 
obapter). "The frequent mention by Firishta of Delhi and its 
Raja in connection with the Ghazni kings does not rest on 
solid foundation. ” ( p. 454 ). The fact is that writers coming 
four or five oenturies later oannot^ifest themselves of their 
surroundings and must bring in Delhi whioh was sp famous 
in their days. 



CHAPTER Xlt 

THE BACK OF MATHURA. 

The last expedition convinced Mahm ud that it was posei* 
ble to extend his raids into Mid**India when the city of Ma- 
thura famed for its temples and their riohes was situate. He 
had also a cause of quarrel with the Fratihim Emperor of 
Northern India, R&jyap&la, as he had twice assisted the kings 
of the Panjab in their fights with him. But he took time be- 
fore he undertook this distant expedition and made due prepara- 
tions. He wished to secure his rear and there were troubles 
in his western provinces. Utbi has related them in his history 
with fullness. He mentions also a ohange of viziers at Ghazni* 
The government at Ghazni was an ordered one and Mahm ud 
exercised strict oontrol over the governors of provinces. Kho- 
raaan was the centre of learning in those days and learned men 
from there were appointed to high offices. The language of the 
learned was Persian, but the new vizier who was himself a poet 
and a man of learning ordered all documents to be drawn up 
in Arabic. Hekkhan king of Turks died about this time and 
he was succeeded by his brother. While Mahmud was attack- 
ing and subduing idolaters in Hindustan, the idolaters of Chin 
and Mongolia came down upon the Mahomedan Turks of 
Kashgar with a force of one hundred thousand men. This was 
a precursor of those dreadful inroads of the Moguls under Chan- 
giskhan whioh devastated Asia two centuries later. Togankhan, 
brother of Hekkhan, sent for suooour from all Mahomedan 
states to oppose this formidable invasion and probably Mahmud 
sent a oontigent A fierce battle was fought and the idolaters 
of Chin like the idolaters of Hind were defeated and almost 
annihilated. Mahmud continued his previous friendly relations 
with the Turks under Togankhan and oemented them further 
by marrying a daughter of Hekkhan to his son Masa’ud, whom 
he appointed governor of Balkh. 

TJtM also describes how Mahmud by his said for religion 
had beoome renowned and "by his intelligence had even oome 
to be con s ider ed a guide in expounding foe law "and "watched 
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that the ordained statutes should be kept pure from the duet of 
Inno vation”. The Sultan commissioned spies to disoover 
here ti os and their places of meetings. They were brought 
from different places and oities to the court and impaled on 
trees or stoned. And the venerable Abu Bakar, a religious 
nobleman, ooinoided in opinion with the Sultan. Utbi further 
relates how a certain Tahirti who claimed to be a Sayyad and 
an emissary from the king and Khalifa of Egypt with letters 
and robes was proceeding to Ghazni but was stopped by order 
of Mahmud at Herat and oonveyed back to Nishapur, capital 
of Khorasan and there tried for heresy and finally executed 
with the consent of Kadir Billah the Khalifa of Baghdad. 
Mahmud sternly suppressed heresy as well as the schism of 
Khilafat throughout his extensive dominions and thus acquired 
fame throughout the Mahomedan world ( p. 444 k It is no 
wonder that zealous soldiers oolleoted at Ghazni to take part 
in his religious wars against infidels which by the destruction 
of idols and the acquisition of plunder seoured advantage in the 
next as well as in this world. 

Having conquered Khwarism whioh had meantime rebelled 
and having annexed that land to his other kingdoms, “.the Sul- 
tan thought he would undertake a third sacred conquest and he 
arrived at Bost and examined the aooounts of oolleotors. The 
conquests of Hindu territories so as to become the territory of 
Islam were overflowing and “the veil of infidelity remained 
nowhere except in Kashmir”. “Nearly twenty thousand men 
had come from the plains of Mawarannahar (beyond the Oxus) 
through seal for Islam. They exoited the purpose of the Sultan 
and he desired to prooeed with those troops to Kanauj. This 
was a oountry quite unknown to foreign kingdoms.” 

Utbi thus desorlbes the march to Kanauj and the fight 
near Mathura. “From the rivers Jlhun (Sind) and Jhelum 
and Ghand he went sraight to Tibet. And wherever he . oame, 
envoys t^ame to meet him, offering submission and allegianoe. 
And when he arrived near Kashmir, Habali son of Shasin, 
general of the army of Kashmir, joined his service. Ashe was 
told that there was no room for any one who had not aooepted 
Islam, he took his position with robbers (skirmishers) and went 
Utmlto* troops. The army p assed valley after valley and every 
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night before the crowing of the cook, the sound of fife and drum 
arose (vide description of the maroh of Harsha by B&na Vol. I 
p. 143). On the 29th of Rajab in 409 H. (1018) they left the 
Jumna behind and came to the oastle of Barm (Baran) in the 
country of Harun ; the king was the greatest of the sovereigns of 
India but when he saw the army sea, he oame down with about 
10,000 men and aocepted Islam. From hence they oame to the 
fortress of Kaljand who had immense riohes, strong oavalry and 
grand army. He arranged bis army, his oavalry and his ele- 
phants and waited for the approaoh of the Sultan in a Wood 
into whose intricaoies a ray of the sun could not penetrate and 
from whose leaves and branches a needle would not reach the 
ground. The Sultan commanded his advanced guard to force 
themselves into the midst of the forest. They found a road 
from the upper oastle and when the green sea struck out “Allah 
Akbar” they stood firm for a time and made charges from their 
position. At length it became known that all events are in the 
grasp of destiny and the well-formed soimitar, though its foroe 
may be extreme and its edge sharp, is but a vassal to the decree 
of fate, if it penetrate to the Moslem blood. The despioable 
ones threw themselves into the river in order thal the ourrent 
might be the means of their preservation, but some oame to 
the sword and some were drowned. Five thousand perished 
and Kaljand drew his dagger, killed his wife and ripping him- 
self up went to hell. Of their wealth 185 heads of elephants 
and other plunder came to the Sultan. In the city there was a 
place of worship of the Indian' people, and when he came to 
that place he saw a city of wonderful fabric and conception, 
so that one might say this is a building of paradise”. 

4. From this poetioal but concise account of the secretary 
of Mahmud who was probably in Ghazni, we can determine the 
oourse of the expedition by the help of other information. Mah- 
mud marohed with an army of about one lakh of men of whom 
20,000 were irregular amateur Turkish soldiers from beyond the 
Oxus. But he kept strict discipline on the march, as a great 
oommander does, rising in the early morning and marching 
throughout the day. For he had to surprize the enemy by the 
celerity of his movement He marohed along the foot of the 
Himalayas in order probably to avoid crossing big rivers lower 
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down. And on the way, every oastle must have submitted to, 
or been conquered by, suoh a formidable force. He did not 
allow Hindus, in the name of submission, to join his army 
and create a discordant treacherous element and he asked the 
Kashmir contingent to march ahead. (It is difficult to imagine 
that Kashmir oould have really sent one and we will speak 
about this later on). Having crossed the Jumna, on the 
20th of Rajjab or in December 1018 he marched southwards 
without orossing the Ganges, through Antarbed, as Kanauj was 
on the west bank of the river and as he did not wish to place 
that river before him as an obstacle in attacking Kanauj 
Naturally he was opposed here and there by feudatory Rajput 
chiefs, but generally they submitted as the king of Baran did. 
Baran is undoubtedly the modern Bulandshahar ; it is an 
ancient town sometimes identified with the Varan&vata of the 
Mah&bh&rata and anoient coins of the seoond century B. C. of 
Saka satraps and Kushans have been found there as also a 
copper-plate belonging to the Gupta period. There was a feu- 
datory king probably belonging to the Dor Rajput clan aqd his 
name was Haradatta ( whioh was read as Harun in Persian ). 
A copper-plate belonging to this line of kings dated 1Q96 A. D. 
has been found here, giving the genealogy of this line and in it 
Haradatta is the 7th king and he submitted to Mahmud ( Bu- 
landshahar Gazetteer). Probably his conversion with ten thou- 
sand of his followers is an hyperbole of Utbi. Marching south- 
wards, Mahmud was opposed near Mathura by one Kaljand 
with a considerable force and this Kulachandra fearlessly and 
stubbornly fought with the vast army of Mahmud. He was most 
probably a general of, and a feudatory ohieftain under, the Pra- 
tihftra emperor R&jyap&la of Kanauj. 

Mathura the most saored city of the Hindus, especially the 
Vaishnavas, was in the heart of the empire of Kanauj and the 
Pratih&ra emperors were often devotees of Vishnu. Mathura 
had been founded by §atrughna, a brother of RStna and it was 
the birth-place of Srikrishna. Mathura was sacred to the 
Buddhists also and during the Hindu period its importance still 
more increased. The superb temples built there and the immense 
treasures accumulated therein oould not be given up to the 
idol-breaker and plunderer without a struggle and R&jyapila 
10 
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though unwilling to saorifloe himself must have sent a strong 
force to oppose Mahmud* The battle is said to have been fought 
in a wood ; and the place has been identified with the Tillage 
of Mahftban on the maps. And there must have been then a 
great finest surrounding the plaoe; for this is the plaoe where 
Nanda lived and reared ^rik^ishna in a forest, whioh long re- 
mained uncut down to recent timea The plaoe is about six 
miles from Mathura and Shahajahan is reoorded to have killed 
tigers in the Jungle (Mathura Gazetteer). There is a small 
bill and a fort there and Kulaohandra may even have been the 
hereditary proteotor of this Mahaban which is also a sacred 
plaoe. He fought stubbornly with his infantry, cavalry and 
elephants and Utbi as usual attributes the success of Mahmud 
to the diotates of fate. Mahmud had no doubt oome with an 
irresistible force, but it -may be related to the oredit of the 
Hindus that they did not deliver their saored oity to plunder 
and devastation without making a frantio effort to save it. 
Kulaohandra in the usual Rajput fashion when unable to avert 
his fate killed his wife first and himself thereafter. The almost 
superhuman grandeur of the oity of Mathura and the immense 
booty whioh Mahmud undoubtedly got in its sack are thus 
described by Utbi. 

"They had built one thousand castles whioh they had 
made idol-temples and in the midst of the oity they had built a 
temple higher than all, to delineate the beauty and deooration 
of which the pens of all writers and the pencils of all painters 
would be powerless. In the memoir whioh the Sultan wrote of 
this Journey he thus declares that if any one should undertake 
to build a fabrio like that, he would expend thereon one hun- 
dred thousand paokets of a thousand dinars and would not com- 
plete it in two hundred years with the assistance of the most 
ingenious masters. And among the mass of idols there were 
five idols made of pure gold of the height of five cubits; and one 
bad a Jeointh arranged on it whioh the Sultan would have 
bought iq the bazar gladly for fifty thousand dinars; and ano- 
ther had a sapphins of azure water of one solid pieoe weighing 
four hundred mUkM*. From the fret of that id# they got 400, 
mlskals weight of gold. Of silver the idots were so many 
that they who estimated their weights took i longtime in 
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weighing them. They devastated all that oity and the 8nltan 
passed therefrom towards Kanauj, leaving the greater part 
of his army there." 

Snoh is the aooount, painful to a Hindu, of the saok of 
Mathura by Mahmud in the declining days of the Imperial 
Pratih&ra kings of Kanauj. Wealth always has passed from the 
weak to the strong and one is reminded- here of the sack of 
Borne by Alario in the deolining days of the Roman Empire^so 
graphically described by Gibbon "Eleven hundred and sixty 
years after the foundation of the Imperial oity which had 
subdued and oivilized a considerable part of mankind, it was 
delivered to the licentious fury of the tribes of Germany and 
Soythia. The recently converted Goth spared the Vatioan 
and many Christians found asylum there ; but a cruel slaughter 
was made of the Romans; gold and jewels were removed and 
the palaoes of Rome were stripped of their splendid furniture. 
Many a statue was melted for its preoious material and many 
a vase was shivered into fragments by the stroke of a battle-axe. 
It is not easy to oompute the multitude who from a honourable 
position and prosperous fortune were suddenly reduoed to the 
miserable position of oaptives. Fugitives from Rome filled 
the povinoes and this awful oatastrophe of Rome filled the 
astonished empire with grief and tenor." 
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THE FALL OF KANAUJ. 

Grief and terror must have seized the Emperor of Northern 
India and R&jyap&la, like Honorarius the emperor of Rome, 
fled and was neither in Mathura nor in Kanauj but was already 
in Bari beyond the Ganges, a place not yet identified. Mahmud 
must have heard all this through his informers. He, however, 
took care to take an augury on the Koran and pursued 
R&jyap&la beyond the 'Ganges with a small force that he may 
be tempted to come to a fight. Utbi rightly describes him as 
the ohief of the kings of India and says that all kings bent 
th'eir necks to him and acknowledged his power and dignity. 
The name of. this king, we now know, was R&jyap&la a word 
whioh might be read in Persian as'Raja Jaipal cr Haipal and 
Elliot in the absence of the epigraphic evidence we now 
possess, it is no wonder, identified him with Jaipal, king of 
Lahore who was already dead* and who perhaps, he thought, 
was acknowledged king even in Mid-India. Later Mahomedan 
historians call him by various other names which are all 
absurd guesses and some have called him Kunvarp&la i. e. heir 
apparent of Jaipal. On the 8th of Shaban (January 1019, Elliot 
II p. 457) “ Mahmud reached Kanauj where a mountain rose 
before him and his army passed the Ganges to pursue the 
fugitive emperor. As the Sultan did not probably come at 
him, he (returned and) reduced the seven fortresses of Kanauj 
placed on the margin of the water of the Ganges ” (Utbi p. 457). 
“ Nearly 10,000 temples were built in these oastles and the 
lying idolators declared that the fabrics were two or three 
hundred thousand years old Kanauj is an ancient town 
supposed to be ruled by the Vedic king Kusika father of 
Visv&mitra and its sacredness was as great as that of Mathu- 
ra. It was a flourishing city at this time and its grandeur had 
begun in the days of Harsha four hundred years before. It 
was already a vast city in his days as recorded by Hiuen 
Tsang whose description of it we have quoted ih Vol. I (p. 28). 
The greater number of the people had left the plaoe and the 
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Saltan took the forts in one day and plundered them. Kanauj 
appears, however, to have been not as grand as Mathura. The 
glowing description given by Mahmud is sometimes wrongly 
transferred to Eanauj but from Utbi it is dear that it belongs in 
reality to Mathura. Mahmud is not dearly stated to have 
destroyed the temples here as at Mathura. 

“ The Sultan thence turned to Manj a fortified place of 
the Brahmins ” and they for a time resisted him but finding 
resistance unavailable “ they threw themselves down from the 
oastle while some killed themselves with darts and the edge of 
swords ”. What place this was ^as again not been ascertained. 
It must have been a place lower down on the Ganges and said 
to be in the present Etawa District. From hence the Sultan 
oametothe fortress of 'Aster' held by Jandbal the Violent. 
" This fortress was situated in the midst of a forest upon an 
eminence and deep moats were drawn around it ”. This place 
is identified with Asni now a village on the western bank of 
the Ganges in the Fatehpur distriot where there is even now a 
strong fort on the Ganges. Its ohief was probably subordinate 
to Eanauj and likely to give trouble. Having subdued this 
ohief, Mahmud directed his course towards Chandrarfti who 
was the owner of a very strong fortress. ” This was of course 
tiie Chandel king, the owner of the almost impregnable fort of 
Ealanjar, who was an independent king, as even Utbi relates 
that " he had never owned submission to any one and knew 
nothing but boasting and pride (p. 450.) 

Utbi mentions here a quarrel between Jandbal the Violent 
(perhaps a ohief belonging to the ancient Gautama clan which 
even now inhabits the Fatehpur Distriot-Fatehpur Gazetteer — or 
a Sengftr ohief whose descendants are now on the south of the 
Jumna and known as the Maharajas of Jagmanpur in the 
Jalaun Distriot) and Chandrarai, which cannot be well under- 
stood and in the midst of this quarrel Mahmud came upon 
Chandrarai who "depending upon the repelling power of his 
forts and his numerous army determined to oppose the Sultan. 
But Haibal advised him not to fight and he retired with his 
army and treasures into a mountain,'' Utbi attributes this 
advice of Haibal to the treaoherous motive of taking possession of 
the fort (probably Ealpi) of Chandrarai himself when the Sultan 
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had defeated him ; but “ the Sultan without 1 stopping to reduoe 
the fort pureued Ohandrarai into his plaoe of retirement for three 
suooessive days and killed many men and seized their arms 
and aoooutrements. They took some elephants by force and 
others came willingly whom they gave the name of Khud&dftd 
or God-given. They obtained from the treasure of Ohandrarai 
three thousand packets of gold, silver and jewels and saphires 
and so great an abundanoe of slaves that the prioe of each did 
not ezoeed ten dirhams. The Sultan returned to Ghazni and the 
renown of his prosperity extended from the east to the west 
This certainly was the most extended, the most fruitful 
and the most energetio expedition undertaken by Mahmud in 
whioh he oame as far south as modern Oawnpore and Kalpi. 
Later Mahomedan historians and Firishta especially have made 
many incongruous statements and additions in oonsequenoe of 
their ignorance of the real history of the period and even of 
the geography of Antarbed. And European historians have been 
at pains to explain the movements of Mahmud by relying 
ohiefly on Firishta. But as Elliot has pointed out all this 
arose from following Firishta too implioitly without referring 
to more original and authentio sources (p 408). That principal 
source is the Yamini of Utbi and we have given the above 
aooount from it. The real probable course of Mahmud after 
entering the Antarbed appears to be this he moved via 
Meerut and Baran south as far as Mah&ban, then orossed the 
Jumna and plundered Mathura. He then repassed the Jumna, 
arrived at Kanauj, orossed the Ganges to frighten Rfijyapftla and 
returning took Kanauj. Going south through Antarbed he 
defeated a powerful chief and crossing the Jumna again at 
gftipi' pursued Ohandrarai into the mountains but not as far as 
Kalanjar . He reorossed the Jumna at Kalpi and returned as he 
had come through the Antarbed. The same oourse is described 
in the history of Nizamuddin Ahmad, an extract from whioh is 
given by Elliot (VoL H p. 460-1) in whioh Nizamuddin makes 
only a ftw alterations in what Utbi has stated. 

The real difficulty is in determining the names and notions 
Of Hindu ohiefs and we have already stated bn the basis of 
epigraphio evidenoe now available whioh was not before Elliot 
that the king of Kanauj was the Pratihftra emperor RhjyapAla 
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and the Chandrarai was the Ohandel king Ganda both of 
whom had assisted Anandap&la in his fight with Mahmud. 
Mahmud would certainly have not returned without giving a 
lesson to both. The advice whioh Haibal (Rsjyap&la) gave to 
Chandrarai appears to us to be a friendly advice and both 
esoaped without being reduced to subjeotion. This must have 
troubled Mahmud and this is, in our view, the reason why he 
returned again next year as described by Utbi, Nizamuddin 
Ahmad and even Firishla. 

The year is not given by Utbi and Nizamuddin gives 400 
H while Firishta gives it as 412 whioh Elliot considers most 
probable. Nizamuddin states that when Mahmud heard that 
Raja Ganda had killed the Raja of Eanauj for having recog- 
nised and submitted to tha Sultan, he resolved to invade his 
territory. But this event must have happened later and 
Nizamuddin is wrong in assigning this oause for this expedi- 
tion. For then there was no reason for attacking Eanauj and its 
ohief Haibal and defeating him at the battle of the Rahib as 
Utbi and Nizamuddin both desoribe. Further we are not yet 
told by Utbi that Jaipal (RSjyap&l) had submitted to the Sultan. 
He had fled to Bari and had not come to any fight with 
Mahmud. To completely subjugate him the next expedition 
was undertaken by Mahmud. And it appears that like Shivaji 
or any astute general, Mahmud did not inform even his army 
that he was proceeding against R&jyap&la. Utbi says that 
Mahmud set out with the avowed intention of punishing the 
Afghan robbers who from their mountain fastnesses troubled 
caravans. Having .done this Mahmud suddenly turned 
towards Hindustan ‘‘passed the desert and left behind 
fords and passages of rivers, ravaged the country as he passed 
and arrived at the river Rahib (not identified) whose whirlpools 
oould carry away horsemen. Here in a fitting place Jaipal 
(RAjyap&la) had halted and would not permit any one to pass 
the water. The Sultan ordered hides to be inflated and 
eight men at night threw themselves into water. And R&jya- 
p&la sent five elephants and a body of men to oppose them 
but they held on and pierced those elephants through and 
through with arrows and bore the men to the ground. And the 
Sultan enoouraged every one to swim saying “ we ought to 
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endure the toil of a day for the rest of a whole life And men 
holding horses’ manes swam over. We are reminded here of a 
similar feat accomplished by Govind III, when he attacked 
Kanauj itsefl, described in Volume II (p. 166). And theykilled 
many men and brought seventy elephants to the Sultan’s yoke 
by compulsion. The infidels fled leaving their treasures as 
booty. The Sultan had taken augury from the Koran and the 
promise was fulfilled and “ the Sultan was raised on the effec- 
tual settlement of the seat of justice and felt assured of 
extended prosperity and empire ’’. Here ends Utbi’s account of 
this expedition and even here Utbi does not mention that Bft* 
jyaprUa submitted and even that Mahmud returned to Ghazni. 
It, however, seems that Mahmud did not retire without obtain- 
ing a formal submission from BajyapSla who, as we shall have 
to state later on, must have promised to pay a yearly tribute to 
the Sultan. .Thus fell the empire of Kanauj* though the Prati- 
hara line of its kings for a time continued to rule, as stated 
elsewhere, till it was supplanted by the G&hadav&las under Chan- 
dra. Other historians bring in here Puru Jaipal. Nizamuddin 
mentions him and states that he opposed the orossing of the 
Jumna by Mahmud. Firishta mentions him as the grandson 
of Jaipal, Baja of the Panjab. Jumna is of course wrongly sub- 
stituted for the Bahib whioh may have been the Ghaggaror 
some other river in Oudh in which province Bari is plaoed by 
Al-Beruni. We know that Oudh was directly under Kanauj 
and it may be possible, as Elliot has surmised, that Trilooha- 
nap&la after his defeat on the confines of Kashmir at the battle 
of the Tausi may have taken refuge with Bftjyap&la king of 
Kanauj. Al-Beruni states that Triloohanapftla died in 1021 
A. D. ( 412 H. ) and this battle on the Bahib may have been 
fought in that year and Triloohanap&la must have fought 
bravely in this battle and ended his life on the battle-field on 
the east bank of the Bahib. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

EXPEDITION AGAINST KALANJAR. 

From here onwards we lose the guidanoe of the account 
written by Utbi, a contemporary and secretary of Mahmud -and 
hare to rely on later historians or Bakharkars who wrote two 
or three hundred years later. Why Utbi finishes his aooount 
here is inexplicable. There is not the smallest doubt that he 
lived upto the year 420 H and later for he mentions that in that 
year Kadhi Abdulla Said went on pilgrimage to Mecoa and he 
also relates the controversies which raged between him and 
Abu Baker on his return. The translator of Utbi remarks in a 
foot-note here that if this year be oorreot Utbi must be taken 
to have lived longer than he is supposed to do ( p. 474 ). Again 
Utbi states that Mahmud passed a long life and the translator 
again remarks in a foot-note that this expression would imply 
that Utbi lived during a greater part of Mahmud's life than is 
usually supposed ( p. 483 ). It is, therefore, ^a puzzle why Utbi 
does not oarry on his narrative down to the year 420 H or 1029 
A. D. Probably he finishes his account with the olimax attained 
at this time ( 1020 A. D. ) by Mahmud’s good fortune. His 
empire at this moment was so extensive that it reached on the 
north-west to the Caspian sea, including as it did Ehwarism and 
even Georgia, while on the south-east, it touohed the Sarsuti 
including the j?anjab and Thanesar. He had further humbled 
and subjected to a yearly tribute the emperor of Northern India, 
at-the battle on the Rahib and perhaps he' had defeated and 
entered into friendly relations with the king of the Turin beyond 
the 0x3s. He had finally obtained incalculable wealth from 
the mid on Mathura and Kanauj and human nature impelled 
him to expend it op a magnificent mosque at Ohasni, being 
incited thereto, perhaps, by the sight of the magnifioent temple 
at Mathura w whioh the best architects ” he said “oould not 
have built in two hundred years. H He, therefore, at this time 
designed and reared a splendid mosque at Ghazni, the old 
mosque there being built for a smaller number of people and at 
a time when Ghazni had but a small territory. Utbi describes 
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the building of the grand Juma Masjid of Ghazni on which 
"slaves from Hind and Khorasan worked day and night and 
superintendents riohly paid supervised from morning to evening. - 
Trees were brought from Hind and Sind and used on the said 
works; mighty stones of marble, square and hexagonal, were 
brought from distant places. And they drew out the domed 
porticoes so perfectly spherioal that the arch of the sky was but 
a myth in comparison.'* They spared not the purest gold in 
their paintings and gilding, and crushed the bodylike idols and 
fastened them in the doors and walls. The Sultan commanded 
a closet to be constructed for his own use. “ He commanded 
the fabric to be square with expanding porches and interlacing 
curvatures." The pavement was made of white marble and on 
the sides of every court they delineated golden paintings shaded 
with lapis-lazuli. “ Every one who saw this fabrio took the 
finger of wonder into his mouth and said ' Oh thou who hast 
beheld, the mosque of Damascus and are maddened thereby 
and profess that no building like that is possible ’ oome and see 
the mosque of Ghazni* ” " In front there was an immense nave 
for great festivals and congregations in whioh six thousand 
servants might fulfil their duties.” “And he built near the 
precincts a college and supplied it with valuable books and 
rare volumes of theology and to these pure walls of instruction 
professors and Imams and students directed their course ; and 
from the endowments of the college they received daily 
maintenance and neoessaries and a salary monthly or yearly 
was paid to them. And during £he reign of the Sultan the 
extent of Ghazni exoeeded all oities in spaoious buildings and 
solid edifioes. And amongst other fabrios there were a thousand 
walled enclosures for elephants with their grooms, the suppliers 
of food eto. It was God who was the promoter of all this 
prosperity of the land." ( p. 468-469 ). Utbi probably finishes 
his narrative with a further description of the Sultan’s just rule 
and the rule of his younger brother in Khorasan where he was 
appointed by Mahmud but unfortunately where he died young. 
It is probably at this Climax that TTtbi ends his aooount whioh 
does not seem to have an abrupt end. But we si this time are 
unfortunately deprived of a reliable aooount of the subsequent 
doings of this great sovereign. Elliot mentions the battle of 
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the Rahib as the thirteenth expedition and enumerates four more 
expeditions thereafter on the authority of Nizamuddin and 
Firishta. These do not mention their own authorities, yet it is 
probable that they had some reliable souroes of information for 
their narrative, though we find that owing to distance of time 
and ignorance of localities they make many wrong statements. 
Utbi mentions state documents suoh as a register of expeditions 
and even memoirs written by Mahmud himself and it 
is probable that other contemporary writers suoh as Baihaki 
whose works are not available to us, supplied them with 
information. It is not, therefore, possible that these later writers 
give us imaginary stories though we must accept their accounts 
with caution and try to tally them with Information available 
from Indian epigraphio evidence. Thus the statement of 
Nizamuddin that the Baja of Kanauj was killed by a Raja 
named Nanda for having submitted to the Sultan ( Elliot II 
p. 63 ), a statement made by him from some contemporary 
Mahomedan writer, is*borne out and supported by Ohandella and 
Kaohhapagh&ta inscriptions. As will be related in Chandella 
history later on, a Ohandella inscription states that Vidy&dhara 
son of Ganda destroyed the king of Kfinyakubja ( E. 1. 1 p. 22 % ) 
and that in this he was assisted by Bhoja and the Kalachuri 
king. This oombined force was led by a Kaohhapagh&ta king of 
Gwalior who was a feudatory of the Chandella king and another 
Kaohhapagh&ta ohieftain of Dubhkund (in Gwalior territory) by 
name ATjuna is said in an inscription to have actually, when 
engaged in the servioe of king Vidy&dhara, by. his arrows in 
a great battle out through the neok of R&jyap&la. This speaks 
volumes of the spirit of the Rajput kings of this time who did 
not like the notion of R&jyap&la in submitting to a foreign king, 
the breaker of the idols of Mathura, and a oombined army of 
Ohandella, Param&ra, Kalachuri and Kaohhapagh&ta kings 
attacked R&jyap&la in Kanauj and killed him. Probably they 
returned without doing more and Triloohanap&la son of R&jya- 
p&la succeeded him in due course at Kanauj. 

Though thus the aooount of R&jyap&la being killed is true, 
it seems to us that Nizamuddin is wrong in plaoing this event 
before the expedition of Mahmud against Rai Jaipal (R&jyap&la) 
and the battle of the Rahib described above' and in misstating 
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that the eight men who crossed the deep stream of the Rahib 
crossed the Jumna where further Puru Jaipal opposed Mahmud. 
Again, Nizamuddin states that the eight men advanced on 
Bari whioh is mentioned by no other writer (Elliot II p. 464), 
The advanoe and capture of Bfiri must be oorreot as we know 
from Al-Beruni that Rsjyap&la had made it his residence. It 
must have been after the battle on the Rahib that RftjyapUa 
must have submitted and consented to the payment of a 
tribute. It was after this that Rfijyap&la must have been 
attacked by the Hindu confederacy led by the Chandella king 
and Mahmud on hearing of this must have thought it necessary 
to chastise both the Chandella and the Gwalior kings. Lastly 
Nisamuddin twice leads Mahmud against the Chandella king 
onoe after the capture of Bari and again in what Elliot calls 
the fifteenth expedition viz. that against Gwalior and Kalanjar 
on the authority of the same author. Utbi does not mention 
that Mahmud went against Chandrarai after the battle of the 
Rahib, for at that time R&jyap&la had not yet been killed. 
It seems probable that Chandrarai was only onoe attaoked 
and not twice. 

Mahmud led in 1022 an expedition against Kirat, Nur f 
Lohkot and Lahore (reokoned as fourteenth by Elliot) ; the 
first two are identified with Swat and Bajaur where Hinduism 
still lingered and the people were worshippers of the lion whioh 
Elliot thinks means S&kya Sinha or Buddha. But though this 
district was a staunch Buddhist district in the days of Hiuen 
Tseng yet, we think, Buddhism was dead in the tenth and 
eleventh oenturies throughout these territories. The lion refers 
to the man-lion Avat&ra of Vishnu and we have shown in 
Volume I, that the worship of Rarasinha was prevalent in the 
Panjab, Multan being known as Prabl&dapura or the oity of 
Prahlftda, devotee of Narasinha. Mahmud conquered this ter- 
ritory and converted the people to Mahomedanism. He then 
went to Lohkot the impregnable fortress of Kashmir and 
returned without effecting an entrance into that inaccessible 
oountry, after paying a visit to Lahore* whioh was now the 
capital of one of his Indian provinces. He must have learnt 
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here of the events at Kanauj and determined to lead an expedi- 
tion against Gwalior and Kalanjar next autumn. 

In 404 H (1023 A. D.) he led this expedition and he must 
not have crossed the Jumna at all as he had first to chastise 
the king of Gwalior. This king submitted without fighting and 
as he was merely a feudatory of Kalanjar, Mahmud did not 
wait here long but proceeded against Ganda, oalled Nanda 
wrongly by Mahomedan writers. 8ome European writers 
doubt the truth of this expedition and Elliot could not explain 
the inclusion of Gwalior in it (Elliot II p. 467) ; but when we 
know from inscriptions that both Gwalior and Kalanjar had 
together attaoked R&jyap&la, we may not only grant the neces- 
sity and truth of this expedition but see why Gwalior was first 
attacked and humbled. Nizamuddin detailing this expedition 
says that Mahmud again attaoked Kalanjar whioh as we have 
seen is a repetition. In reality this was the first expedition 
against Chandrarai of Kalanjar (perhaps the second if we take 
into aooount the first invasion of Kalpi after Kanauj and 
Mathura were taken in 1018 A. D.). Ganda at this time retired 
to Kalanjar whioh Mahmud invested. Nizamuddin writes 
that M this fort, was unparallelled in the whole of Hindustan for 
strength. Nanda presented three hundred elephants and sued 
for peace.” “He also sent a few Hindi verses in praise of the 
Sultan which were shown to learned men of the country and 
oourt-poets who bestowed high praise upon them; the Sultan 
was pleased and sending some presents bestowed upon Nanda 
fifteen fortresses." It seems that Mahmud was prudent enough 
not to waste his power upon the reduction of suoh fortresses as 
Kalanjar and Gwalior, and oontented himself with accepting 
their submission, and their non-interferenoe with the king of 
Kanauj paying him a tribute. It is natural that Triloohanap&la 
who had suooeeded Rsjyapftla must have consented to pay 
a yearly tribute as covenanted by his father. 

NOTE It seemi to u> that SirVinoent Smith implioitly following 
Nixamuddin has given a different and probably mistaken aoooont of these 
•vesta in hla article on the Chandellas in Indian 'Antiquary XXXVII 
(p. IAS). He obeervea "In the oourae of the ISth expedition in Jan. 1019 
RSjyapKla anbmitted and promised an indemnity of one million dirheme 
and SO elephante. Fort hie aubmiaaion BSjyapBla waa killed by Qanda'a 
eon la May 1019. Mahmud invaded again and an ally of Ganda whoae 
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identity is obscured by Vhe imperfection of the Persian alphabet bat who 
was almost oertainly TriloohanapSla son of RSjyapSla opposed Mahmud's 
passage ot the Jumna but failed. Mahmud orossed the river and oaptured 
and sacked the town of Bari and then marched southwards to ohastise 
Qanda in his own territory. He oolleoted a force in aooordanoe with the 
ushal Hindu oustom comprising 36,000 horse, 115000 foot and 640 elephants. 
The Sultan felt uneasy and reconnitred the army from an eminenoe In 
the night Qanda flei. The Sultan oarefully attacked the deserted oamp 
lest there might be a ruse and got immeofee booty. The cowardice and the 
immense plunder again induced the 8ultan to Invade his territory via 
Qwalior in 1028 A. D. Mahmud invested Ealanjar. Qanda gave him 
800 elephants and immense presents and aooepted back Ealanjar and 15 
forts from Mahmud. Notwithstanding the suooess gained so easily by 
Mahmud, the Cbandel kingdom was not again attacked by Mahomedans 
until 180 years had elapsed and Qanda’s successors wereleft free to manage 
their own affairs'*. This account is full of apparent inoogruitiea 
owing to Smith's following Nizamuddin implioitly as stated above. 
Nizamuddin gives two expeditions against Ealanjar instead of one and 
plaoes both after the defeat and death of RSjyapSla at the hands of 
the Chandellas.. In this case the second expedition becomes an unneoes- 
sary expedition as undertaken merely for plunder and via Qwalior 
for no reason. Secondly, Qanda's running away at night when he had 
such an overwhelming foroe is on the faoe of it unbelievable. Utbi never 
describes such scenes ; but later Mahomedan writers are tempted 
to imagine suoh encounters wherein overwhelming forces are assigned 
to the Hindu king and he is shown to have run away without fighting. 
Even Utbi has described Qanda as an independent king full of pride 
andoonrage. This is a plainly imaginary scene invented by Nizam* 
uddin. For even on his own showing, if this expedition had been undertaken 
by Mahmud to punish Ealanjar for killing RSjyapSla, there was no neces- 
sity to oross the Jumna and go against Eanauj. It does not seem likely 
that TriloohanapSla would oppose Mahmud to whom his father had submit- 
ted. Lastly Utbi does not relate that Mahmud went against Nanda after 
the battle of the Rahib where the eight men orossed the turbulent river in 
Lee of opposition as stated by Nizamuddin himself. The proper explana- 
tion is that Nizamuddin is wrong in describing the march against Nanda 
at this time and also placing the event of the Raja of Eanauj being attack- 
ed and killed by Nanda before the battle of the Rahib. The course of 
event < according to our view was this. In the 12th expedition against 
Eanauj (1019) RSjyapSla did not submit but fied to Bari. In the 18th 
expedition Mahmud led an army against RSjyapSla and Bari and con- 
quering him in the battle of the Rahib aooepted his submission on condition 
of payment of tribute (1021 March). In May RSjyapSla ;was attacked and 
killed by Nanda assisted by Qwalior which Mahmud learnt at Lahore in 
1022 March and he led an expedition in 1022 Deo, against Qwalior and Eal- 
anjar and exacted submission from both in Jan. 1028. Ih this view Qanda 
does not appear to be craven«hearted as he is made to appeal 
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EXPEDITION TO SOMNATH. 

We now oome to the crowning event! in the idol-breaking 
and plundering career of Mahmud, the expedition to Somnath. 
Somnath was famous then as a great Siva shrine described 
in detail in the Skanda Purina of the 9th century A. D. and 
also mentioned by Al-Beruni both as a sacred plaoe and a 
resort of pirates. Mahmud certainly would think of attacking 
Somnath and plundering it of its fabulous riches. Unfortunate- 
ly we have no mention of this expedition, the highest achieve- 
ment of Mahmud, in the work of Utbi though he lived up to 420 H 
(1029 A. D.) as stated before, i. e. four years after this event. 
Nor does RashjLduddin who wrote more than two oenturies later 
mention the Somnath expedition, or Hamidulla Mustafi who 
followed him twenty years later (E. II p. 430-431). The first 
description is found in Ibn Asir and later writers have only 
embellished his account (ditto p. 468). And there is no men- 
tion whatever of this great oalamity whioh overtook Gujarat 
in the palmy days of the Solankhi rulers whose aooount is 
fully given by many Gujarat Jain and Hindu chroniclers from 
the time of the founder Mfilarftja who came to the throne of 
Anhilwad, as will be shown later on, in 961, sixteen yean before 
Sabuktagin. We do not also find the slightest hint about this 
oalamity in any inscription found upto this time. Under these 
oiroumstanoes one is disposed to doubt whether this expedition 
was aotually undertaken by Mahmud in distant Gujarat where 
he must have arrived after travening a wide desert. Yet 
considering that Hindu writer! would be loth to mention this 
disaster to one of their greatest gods and kings and that writers 
though writing oenturies after the event had oertain Moslem 
acoounts before them and are not likely to invent a wholly 
imaginary story, we give the aooount given by. Ibn Asir from 
the extraot from his work given in Elliot II (p. 469 ). 

We may at the outset state that this aooount, exaggerated 
as it must be, still more increased In the marvellous element 
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in later writers' who added imaginary stories to it, ohiefly 
from a desire to heighten the religious greatness of Mahmud. 
The story, for instance,— a story told by even Gibbon — that 
immense treasure was concealed within the idol of Somnath, 
that Brahmins offered as ransom several orores of rupees to 
Mahmud which his generals advised him to accept and that 
Mahmud refused saying that he would like to be known on the 
judgment day as an idol-breaker and not as an idol-seller is a 
fabrication of some one, if not of Firishta himself. Wilson, as 
quoted by Elliot (II p. 476) commenting on this embellishment 
of the story of Somnath, observed “ The earlier Mahomedan 
writers say nothing of the mutilation of the features of the idol, 
for in faot it had none ; nor of treasures it contained, whioh, as 
it was solid, oould not have been within it. Firishta invents the 
hidden treasure of rubies and pearls with quite as little war- 
rant ", This story is plainly absurd, as the linga of Somnath 
must have been a solid block of stone. Similarly the story 
that Mahmud was led into a waterless desert by a treacherous 
Hindu guide and that Mahmud eventually by prayer was able 
to find water, as also the story that Mahmud wished to remain 
in Gujarat as it was a fertile country possessing gold mines 
but was induced to give up this idea on the representation of 
ministers that Ehorasan was the country inherited from his 
father and the best for him to live in, are incredible. The 
story of Dabshilim, a recluse and a relative of the fugitive 
king, being entrusted with the government of the country 
when Mahmud retired from it is strange and unbelievable, 
though it has been suggested that he was an uncle of Bhlma the 
reigning monarch of Gujarat at this time, who had indeed 
retired and who lived on the bank of the Sarasvatl as a reoluse. 

Elliot has given extraots from many historians relating to 
this expedition which the ourious reader may refer to, if 
necessary, but we do not think it neoessary to summarise their 
aooounts as they are mere embellishments of the story first 
given by Ibn Asir whioh is itself an exaggerated aooount We, 
however, give this aooount in short. “ The idol of Somnath was 
the greatest in India to which people oame, especially on lunar 
eolipse nights. 8ouls of men went to this plaoe, it was 
believed, when separated from the body. The temple was 
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endowed with 10,000 villages (?). Water from 1 the distant 
Oanges was daily brought with whloh the idol was washed. 
One thousand Brahmins performed the worship of the idol and 
introduoed the visitors. Three hundred persons were engaged in 
sharing the heads and beards of the pilgrims. Three hundred 
women sang and danoed at the gate of the temple. (Female 
singers and danoers, in anoient times, danoed before Siva idols 
as described hr Kalidlsa in Meghadflta, a oustom still prevail" 
ing in Siva temples in the south, suoh as the Mangeta temple 
in Goa territory). It was believed that Somnath was displeased 
with the idols of Hind for not opposing Mahmud who. when 
he heard this, resolved upon breaking the Somnath idol and 
proving to the Hindus that their gods were false and that 
they might embraoe the true faith. 

So he left Ghazni with 30,000 horse, on the 10th of Shdban 
414 H (1023), besides volunteers and reached Multan in the 
middle of Bamjan. , Taking water and oom on 30,000 camels 
he started for Anhilwad through the desert. The chief of 
that town Bhlma fled for safety to a fort (named Kandana by 
later writers and probably Kanthad in Outch). Mahmud 
passed on to Somnath (it is not described anywhere that 
Anhilwad was captured and plundered) through a desert. He 
came to Dabalw&rh, a plaoe ten days journey from Somnath. 
The people stayed there believing that Somnath would destroy 
Mahmud. But Mahmud took the plaoe, plundered it and slay* 
ing the people marched on to Somnath. 

He arrived at Somnath on a Thursday in the middle of 
Zilkad, and beheld a strong fortress on the sea-shore washed by 
the waves. The people of the fort were on the walls laughing 
at the Moslems and telling them that their deity would destroy 
them alL On Friday the Moslems advanced to the assault and 
the Hindus fled. The Moslems scaling the walls with ladders 
entered and a fearful slaughter ensued. A body of Hindus 
entered the temple, oast themselves on the ground before the 
idol and implored him to grant them viotory. 

Next morning the battle was renewed and the Maho- 
medans drove the Hindus to the temple. A dreadful slaughter, 
took plaoe at the; gate of the temple. Bands of Hindus would 
enter tile temple and weeping and clasping their hands would 
13 
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entreat the idol, then issuing forth would fight until they were 
slain. Some took to the sea in boats but they were attaoked 
there and were either killed or drowned. 

The temple of Somnath was built upon fifty-six pillars of 
wood covered with lead. The idol itself was in a chamber and 
was five oubits in height and three in girth and must have 
been two cubits hidden in the basement. It had no appearanoe 
of having been soulptured. Mahmud seized the idol, part of it 
he burnt and part sent to Ghazni, where it was made a step at 
the entranoe of the Jaml Masjid. The shrine of the idol was 
dark but it was lighted by most exquisitely jewelled ohandeliers. 
Near the idol was a ohain of gold to wbion bells were attached 
whioh were rung every watch hour to rouse Brahmins to 
worship. The treasury was near and in it were many idols of 
gold and silver, and veils set with jewels of immense value. 
The worth of the whole plunder exceeded two million dinars 
and the number of the slain exceeded fifty thousand ”. (E. II 
p. 469-471). 

This is an acoount simple and credible enough. The 
Brahmins or perhaps Rajputs made a frantic resistance at the 
temple itself only to be slain. But the ruler of Gujarat Bhlma 
could have made a stubborn resistance before Somnath. He 
oould have brought into the field a greater army even, consis- 
ting of oavalry, than that of Mahmud if he had been but true 
to his name and the Rajput character. But it must be 
remembered that Mahmud's prestige by this time as a oonquer- 
oi, had by his oonstant success, risen to its highest pitoh 
like that of Napoleon who himself was latterly looked upon as 
equal to one lakh of men. But even Napoleon was stubbornly 
opposed by the Germans and the English at the battle of 
Waterloo. The Hindu oharaoter, as stated already, laoks in 
stubbornness under unfavourable oircumstanoes and it is no 
wonder that Bhlma took refuge in a fort in Cutoh. After 
taking Somnath, Mahmud is said to have attaoked him then, 
though he.was impeded by the water of the Bunn of Culjh and 
passing it was dangerous in oonsequence of the possible rise 
of water at tide time. Bhlma, when he saw the conqueror 
coming, fled even from there. Mahmud returned to Ghazni 
via Sind through the desert by a more westerly course when 
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he knew water was not available and where he could not have 
been deoeived by treacherous Hindu guides. He was troubled 
extremely by the pirates of the Indus who are supposed to have 
belonged to the Jud country*. By a subsequent expedition 
against these Jats, Mahmud gave them condign punishment. 

Mahmud is said to have come to Somnath via Multan 
through the desert by an easterly course taking Ajmer and 
Anhilwad on the way and returned via dutch, Sind and Multan 
conquering Mansura on the way, as he feared that “Param&ra- 
deva of Malwa (Bhoja) who was preparing to attack him would 
intercept him as he returned." Probably he was afraid of losing 
the great plunder he had obtained, in a possible conflict with 
the Hindus. 


NOTE-SOMNATH. 

Somnath Patan or town of Somnath ia situated on the west ooaat of 
Kathiawar and ia at present under Junagadh, The plaoe was visited in 
1843 by a traveller and described in J. R. A S. VIII p. 173. he old tem- 
ple is in tulns and a new temple has been built by AhilySbal near the site of 
the old. But the extreme grandeur of the old temple is visible even in 
the ruins now remaining This old temple aooording to oor view was 
the one built by SiddharSja Jayasinha and KumSrapSla and thq temple 
whioh was destroyed by Mahmud was probably the one built by Bhoja 
ParamSra of Malwa as stated in one of their inscriptions to be noted in 
Paramfira history. The building of Bhoja was probably of wood as stated 
by Mahomedan historians. This building must probably have been ereoted 
before 1038 A. D. The building of a new stone temple was undertaken by 
Jayasinha of Anhilwad rnd completed by KumSrapSla, as is evident not 
only from Gujarat croniclers but from an inscription in a temple in Som- 
nath Patan whioh will be notloed in the history of Anhilwad. This Bhadra- 
ksli temple Fradasti dated 1169 A. D. is very interesting and begins with 
the description of a Brahmin from Benares who appears to have undertaken 
the rehabilitation of temples ( probably destroyed by Mahmud ) fallen into 
min and he travelled on this notorious mission throughout India and 
oame to Somnath after visiting TJjjain. This mention of the sage Brah- 
min’s efforts corroborates in our view to some extent the story told by later 
Mahomedan writers about Mahmud's expedition to Somnath and the 
description of the temple by them. It is expressly stated that the temple was 
now built of stones. This temple was destroyed by the Mahomedan kings 
of Gujarat in the fourteenth century. The story that Mahmud removed the 
sandle gates of the temple of Somnath to Ghasni has not been eredited by 

* Mahmud in 1094 while returnlnifrom Somnath ia said to have been harassed by the 
Jatsol the Salt ran|c but tbsse Jats mu;»t h**c btkmtfed to the l-ow«r ta'iis tJhcittfl! 
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modem soholars and the gates whioh were brought by the English in 1843 
after! their conquest of Afghanistan are lying nnnotioed in the fort at 
Agra (Sardesai). 

We may mention that there ie a reference to Bomnath in the Bostah 
of 8adi and he relates a queer story whioh is probably a oonoootion of his 
own. Sadi in his extensile travels came to Bomnath and saw there an 
Ivory idol surmounted with preoious jewels beautifully arranged, seated on 
a golden ohair set on s throne of teakwood. The Bhahmin pujari had a 
eontrivanoe by which the idol would raise its hand. Sadi discovered the 
oontrivanoe by acoident when the Brahmin fled pursued by the deoelved 
indignant Badi who even killed him. Sadi fearing vengeance of the Brah- 
mins fled the oountry. This story is clearly an invention, for 8adi would 
not have been allowed even to approach the idol, much less to go behind it. 
Moreover it is nqt probably allowed that idols should be made of ivory. To 
the historian, however this reference by Sadi to Bomnath Is remarkable as 
it makes no mention of Mahmud's invasion of Somnath and the breaking 
of the famous idol of Siva there. One would naturally expeot some allusion 
to that event. This omission strengthens the doubt whioh is entertained 
sometimes about the truth of Mahmud's expedition to Somnath. Sadi who 
was boro In 1175 A* D. must have visited India when about 40 years old 
!• e. about 1215, and he wrote his Bostan when 80 years of age i. e. about 
1235 A. D. Delhi was already on both dates under the Mahomed ans, 
though Qujarat was not. And the first writer to desoribe the expedition to 
Bomnath is Ibn A sir who wrote about 1270 A. D. at the earliest. But after 
all, omission to mention a foot unless that mention is unavoidable or 
imperatively neoessary is doubtful evidence and we oannot rely upon it 
and hold that Mahmud's expedition to Somaoath is imaginary. 
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IDOLATRY OF THE HINDUS. 

We may pause here a little and r<ifk>dt upon the supersti- 
tious debasement of idolatry into whioh the Hindus hud drifted 
at this time. It indeed seems to us that the ioonoelastio 
inroads of Mahmud had come upon the Hindus as an eye-opener 
and as a chastisement. Unfortunately the Hindus did not 
then-take the lesson whioh these disasters taught them nor 
have they learnt it even now. This is not a plaoe to enter into 
the question whether idol-worship is countenanced by the 
Vedas or whether it is reasonable. There is not the smallest 
doubt, however, that idol-worship is accepted by Hinduism 
and perhaps properly accepted as leading to concentration of 
the mind on the deity. But idol-worship almost always leads 
the hnman mind into some superstitous beliefs, especially to 
the belief that the idol itself possesses the powers of the deity 
it represents. Belief in the miraculous powers of idols 
prevailed in anoient times throughout all countries and 
prevails to this day wherever idol-worship is practised. 
Buddhism began with almost the denial of the Deity and 
drifted later into rampant idolatry viz : the worship of the 
Buddha himself and however learned and philosophic Hiuen 
Tseng may be, he believed in the miraculous powers of Buddha's 
relics and Buddha’s idols as described in Volume I (p. 103X 
Hindus too amongst whom idolatry was already prevalent to a 
certain extent and who became still more idolatrous through 
the example of Buddhism whioh they supplanted believed to 
such an extent in the miraculous powers and sanctity of 
certain idols that the Pratibira emperors of Kanauj, though 
powerful enough to capture Multan, were always, held back by 
the threat of the Mahomedan possessors of Multan that , if the 
Hindus advanoed they would break the famous sun-idol of 
Multan (see Vol, II p. 166). Even in the west the Romans and 
the Greeks who were in advanoe of other peoples in philosophy 
believed in the miraoulous powers of oertain idols. And 
Christianity in the beginning preached the formless God and 
often progressed among the pagans by actually proving to the 
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world that no such miraculous powers existed. The frantic but 
unavailing prayers of the worshippers of Somnath to destroy 
the saorilegious conqueror remind us of a similar spectacle at 
Alexandria about six hundred years before at the demolishing 
of the idol of Serapis by the order of the emperor TheodosiuB 
(889 A. D.), so graphically described by Gibbon. “ Alexandria 
which olaimed his peculiar protection gloried in the name of 
the city of Serapis. His temple which rivalled the pride and 
magnificence of the oapitol was erected on the spacious 
summit of an artificial mound raised one hundred feet above 
the level of the city. The sacrifices of the pagans prohibited 
by Theodosius were still tolerated in the city and temple of 
Serapis owing to the superstitious terrors of the Christians 
themselves as they feared to abolish these rites which alone 
oould secure the inundation of the Nile, the harvests of Egypt 
and the subsistence of Constantinople. But at length an ex- 
plicit order from Theodosius arrived to demolish the temple 
and the idol. A great number of plates of different metals 
artificially joined together oomposed the majestio figure of the 
deity whioh touohed on either side the walls of the sanctuary. 
He held in the right hand an emblematic monster the head 
and body of a serpent branobirg into three tails terminated by 
the heads of a dog, a lion and a wolf. It was confidently 
affirmed that if an impious hand should move to offend the 
majesty of the god, the heavens and the earth would instantly 
return to their original chaos. An intrepid soldier armed with 
a battle-axe asoended a ladder and even the Christian multi- 
tude expected with anxiety the result of the combat. He aimed 
a Vigorous blow against the cheek of Serapis and the cheek fell to 
the ground ; but the heavens and the earth continued to preserve 
their accustomed order and tranquillity. The victorious soldier 
repeated his blows and the limbs of Serapis broken into pieces 
were ignominiously dragged through the streets of Alexandria. 
The Nile, though late, with its usual flood fertilized the plains 
of Egypt and falsified the prediction of false prophets. Many 
attributed their conversion to this impotence of the tutelary 
deity of Alexandria 

Gibbon moralises here upon the inadvisibitity of staking 
the . truth of a religion on the miraculous powers of idols 
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whioh are but pieoes of stone, metal or wood. And yet 
Christianity itself, like Buddhism, later drifted into the same 
superstitious idolatry whioh it had exposed, in the worship of 
idols of Jesus and Mary and Mahomedanism arose almost as a 
natural consequence to correct this errpr. The ioonoolastie expe- 
ditions of Mahmud were similarly an eye-opener to the Hindus 
to correot their erroneous belief in the miraoulous power of 
idols. But they also oame to correot another error viz. the 
natural but absurd impulse to dedicate riohes to temples and 
to decorate idols with gold and jewels. This added to the 
religious zeal of idol-breaking Mahomedans the further motive 
of greed for the gold and the jewels. Wherein is the merit 
of making idols of entire gold or of deoorating them with 
priceless jewels ? Does an idol of five oubits height of pure gold 
contribute more powerfully to the concentration of the mind on 
the deity than a stone idol ? The old teachers of the Hindu 
religion prescribed small unworked stones in their natural 
shape as the proper Pratikas or idols of the four gods Siva, 
Vishnu, Ganeda and the Sun while Vedio Rishis were oontent 
with concentrating their mind on the sun itself and the wind. 
But the human mind oannot but descend into the superstitious 
desire first of having finished idols and then of having idols 
of gold and silver or of deoorating them with preoious jewels. 
Siva worship indeed in selecting the linga as an idol seleoted 
natural blocks of stone. And yet prosperous kings who were 
worshippers of these Swayambhu or natural lingas adorned 
them with orowns of gold covered with diamonds and rubies, 
thus tempting robbers and even avarioious kings or conquerors 
and even priests and thereby themselves oausing the de- 
secration of temples and the sacrilege of idols. Indian history 
is full of the mention of the building of new temples or of new 
rich endowments of temples by prosperous kings in every 
kingly line and specially holy places suoh as Mathura, Kot- 
Kangra, Somnath or Ujjain were overflowing with rich dona- 
tions of hundreds of pious kings and thousands of rioh 
merchants. All these riohes might have been differently 
employed, the historian and politician will observe, in the 
maintenance of strong armies by kings and the amelioration 
of the people by rioh merchants. Both were apparently neg- 
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looted and temples were enriehed and idols sumptuously 
decorated doubly accelerating the fall of the country by 
whetting the appetite, and strengthening the resources, of the 
foreign conqueror on the one side and weakening the power of 
resistance of our own kings and people On the other. But the 
Hindus did not learn these obvious lessons from those icono- 
olastio and plundering expeditions of Mahmud and they 
continued to build temples and accumulate riches in them. It 
may finally be observed that Hindus are not still alive to the 
two errors into which idol-worship when it degenerates into 
superstition desoends viz. the belief in the miraoulous powers 
of particular idols and the belief in the merit of donating riches 
to temples and idols leading to the demoralization of Mahants 
and pujaris. 

It is ourlous to observe that human nature usually leads 
men to the same aotions. Mahmudthe breaker of idols and the 
plunderer of temples expended his acquisitions on the Juma 
mosque of Ghazni and used the gold, the rubies and the diamonds 
obtained from Hindu idols, in decorating its walls, by the 
same impulse of the human mind as had actuated the Hindus. 
He thus oreated the temptation which had impelled him, for 
others coming after him and history records that this mosque 
was probably plundered of its rioh decorations by the idolators 
of Chin. Changiskhan whose desecration of the Jami Masjid 
of Bokhara is described at length in Jahan Kusha of Juwaini 
(Elliot II p. 388) and whose doings at Bokhara were described 
by a fugitive in one pithy sentenoe in Persian “ The Moguls 
oame, dug, burnt, slaughtered, plundered and departed ”, came 
to Ghazni on his return from the pursuit of Jelalluddin in 
6X8 H (1226 A. D.), ordered all the inhabitants to be brought out 
of the oity and oounted, and after selecting artisans from, 
among them, directed all the rest to be slain. He also de- 
stroyed the oity and Ogtai returned towards Herat after burying 
the' slain” (Elliot II p. 390). Another extraot states that Ogtai 
took Ghazni'by assault after a siege of four months ; it was 
burnt and destroyed to the very foundations, after about two 
hundred thousand persons had been inhumanly massaored 
(Elliot II p.569). 
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DEATH OF MAHMUD AND HIS CHARACTER 

After the crowning exploit of his oareer viz. the plundering 
and destroying of Somnath, Mahmud did not undertake any 
mportant expedition ; perhaps there were no more worlds to 
conquer. The fame of his last exploit . reached Baghdad 
"wbioh listened to the edifying tale of the destruction of 
Somnath with wonder and the Khalifa conferred upon him one 
more title ‘guardian of the fortune and faith of Mahomet’ 
(Gibbon) i. e. Kahaf-ud-daulat-wal-Islam ” ( Elliot II p. 474 ). 
The Khalifa also conferred titles upon his sons Mas’aud, 
Muhammad, and Yusuf. Thus honoured by the head of the 
Mahomedan faith and in the fullnesB of glory and without any 
reverse, Mahmud died about three years after his greatest 
exploit i. e. in 420 H. (A. D. 1029) at the advanoed age of 61, 
leaving behind him grown-up sons and experienced ministers 
and generals. 

Historians have recorded highly appreciative notioes of 
the oharaoter of Mahmud, beginning with Gibbon. "Turning 
from accounts of bloodshed of which unfortunately history is 
too full ” observes Gibbon " it is a pleasant task to stop for a 
while to appreciate the good qualities of Mahmud, undoubtedly 
one of the greatest kingB of the world”. "His name is still 
venerated, in the East. His subjects enjoyed the blessings of 
prosperity and peace ; and examples are recorded of his justioe 
and magnanimity. Avarice was the only defeot that tarnished 
the illustrious oharaoter of Mahmud and never has that passion 
been more riohly satisfied”. “ In his last moment he viewed 
with tears in his eyes his whole wealth displayed before him, 
so laboriously won, so dangerously held, so inevitably lost”, 
and he reviewed his army "whioh consisted of one hundred 
thousand foot, fifty-five thousand horse and thirteen hundred 
war elephants ”. 

Mahmud’s greatness as a general and commander hM 
been acknowledged by all. Lane-Poole describes him as "agra^ 
18 
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soldier and a man of infinite courage and indefatigable energy 
of mind and body." Lane-Foole also extols his good govern- 
ment and jttstioe and quotes the opinion of the great Visier of 
Seljul: that “ Mahmud wub a just sovereign, a lover of learning, 
of generous nature and of pure faith " (p. 35). That he was 
a patron of learned men is proved by the fact that great 
luminaries like Al-Beruni the astronomer, Al-Faribi the 
philosopher, Al-Utbi the ohronioler, Al-Baihaki the goesipper, 
(Arabic writers) and Ansuri, Farukhi and Asjudi (Persian poets) 
and above all Firdusi the Homer of Persian literature resided at 
his court and obtained support from him. While thus duly 
appreciating the greatness of Mahmud, Lane-Poole thinks that 
“Mahmud was not a statesman; no new institutions or 
methods of government were initiated by him, and he did not 
attempt to organise and consolidate what he had acquired ; for 
as soon as he passed, his ill-knitted dominions fell asunder. 

Before we proceed to disouss the adverse remarks of 
Gibbon and Lane-Poole, we will add our meed of praise of 
Mahmud as a great soldier, a consumate commander and a 
just ruler and administrator. We indeed think that Mahmud 
was one of those great men whom nature produces at intervals, 
men of exceptional qualities and unparallelled capacities, men 
who like Akbar or Shivaji, Napolean or Peter the Great create 
new epochs in the history of the world and ohange the desti- 
nies of nations. As a man Mahmud was a person of strict 
discipline and stern oonduot. In all his expeditions we do not 
read, along with the plunder of towns and temples and even 
slaughter and enslavement of fighters, the slaying or ravishing 
of women. And he loved justice and hated 'oppression so 
thoroughly that he was ready to destroy his own ispni if oaught 
in the act of adultery. He was a good ruler and 'administrator 
and laboured to promote the well-being of his people in every 
' way, protected oommeroe by the suppression of robbery and kept 
the communications between distant provinoes fine of danger 
so that “caravans passed finely between Khorasan and Lahore** 
(Utbi). He appointed good governors to the provinoes and 
exercised striot supervision over them so that they did not 
oppress the people. Utbi describes in detail how his brother 
Jfasir, appointed governor of Khorasan in Hiahapur, was also 
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known for his excellent administration and “ was so kind that 
he never uttered a harsh word ot offered wrong or violenoe to 
any one ” (Utbi p. 4 86). Utbi is not a flatterer when he praises 
Mahmud as “ the glorious lord of the poor, who displayed 
the faoe of level equity between the widow and the wealthy 
so that the door of boasting and oppression was dosed ” “ And 
he charged an examiner of weights and measures-to go among 
the market people and guard the standard of weights and 
measures. He made eaoh street a dear road for asses, camels, 
and stalls. Formerly the streets of the bazars were not oovered 
and the market people were vexed by dust and rain and he 
ordered the roofs of the bazars to be oonneoted and in two 
months the city was entirely oovered with roofs, with light- 
affording devices interwoven, so that all may be gladdened 
by the penetrating of the rays of the sun” (p. 486). M He 
expended (yearly) nearly one hundred thousand dinars in 
promoting justice and gladness for the people and in honour* 
able and pious liberalities ” (ditto). This amply shows that 
Mahmud was fully alive to the duty of a sovereign to secure 
the happiness and promote the welfare of the oommon people 
in the oities and the provinces of his territory. 

Mahmud was a zealous Mahomedan and had implioit faith 
in his own religion. He always prayed before he began his 
battles and often in the hour of trial he would place reliance 
on God’s promise in the Koran to aid and give viotory to the 
faithful. In this reBpeot as in many others, he resembled 
Bhivaji who also had firm faith in bis own religion and his own 
mission and often in his hour of trial he too would appeal to 
his favourite deity for help and guidance. Suoh appeals were 
probably made from oonviOtion, though in both cases they 
might have been made for the purpose of raising the spirits, 
and inspirin g confidence into the hearts, of his followers. Mah- 
mud’s taking augury from the Koran at oritioal moments was 
like Shivaji's praying to Bhav&n! and in a trance giving utter- 
ance to her words of encouragement and guidanoe. In both 
oases we believe these acts were not pretenoes but arose from 
an intense religious turn of mind and implioit faith in God. 

It may also be added that Mahmud did not revel in 
cruelty as some oonquerors did in history. He did not perpe' 
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trate those inhuman massaores of innooent and helpless 
human beings whioh Changis and Timur two and three oentu- 
lies after him or even some Mahomedan kings of the Deooan 
later still, perpetrated in Asia and India. In inflicting punish* 
ment of death on heretios again, Mahmud always aoted not on 
mere suBpioion but after due examination and ascertainment 
of views of the learned orthodox Eadhis. The descriptions of 
suoh religious assemblies or synods presided over by Mahmud 
himself, given by TJtbi are interesting (p. 481) though they were 
in the nature of inquisition. And Mahmud’s presence and 
power exercised a temperate influence on their proceedings. 
Even in his religious bigotry, therefore, we think that Mahmud 
was not inhuman or tyrannical. 

NOTE TAHAKAT-I-NA8IRI ON MAHMUD. 

*This monarch by bis manliness, his bravery and intrepidity, his 
wisdom and foresight, his prudent counsels and wise measures considerably 
extended the Mahomedan conquests in the east and greatly extended the 
domimion of Islam in that quarter. The whole of Khorasan and Ehwarism 
Tabaristan, Irak, the territory of Nimroj and Fats, the mountain distriet of 
Ohor, Tukharistan came under the control of his officers. The Maliks of 
Turkestan acknowledged his superiority. He threw a brigde over the 
Jihun (Oxue) and marched into Turan and the Khakans of Turkestan came 
and tendered him their allegienoe. At their request the son of Seljuk was 
permitted to cross over the Jihun with all his kindred and dependents into 
Khorasan. The most sagaoious men of the time considered this permission 
a grave error as they perceived the danger to his sons and dssoendents 
(p. 84 Baverty’s tras. ) 

Turning now to the consideration of the blemishes in 
Mahmud’s oharaoter, Mahmud’s avarice, we think, has been 
greatly exaggerated. The very faot that he amassed riohes as 
no man in history did, impels people to believe that he was 
avaricious. The story that he wept in the foment of death 
at the sight of those inoaloulable treasures he was going to part 
with, is probably an invention and a oalumny. Mahmud was 
too religiously minded to weep at the inevitable lot of mankind, 

. especially ^then we remember that he left behind him sons to 
whom man in his frailty is always willing and gled to resign 
his own acquisitions. He was no doubt not a* spendthrift as 
prinoes who inherit vast riohes usually are. But there is not 
the least doubt that he was generous as even the Visier of Seljuk 
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observed, a testimony more reliable than that of later writers. 
He spent every year vast sums on the encouragement of letters 
and had founded a well endowed college with salaried profes- 
sors where students were fed at state expense near the Jami 
as already stated (Utbi p. 466). The story 
that he was promised one thousand gold 
one thousand verses and offered silver 
dirhams when the work (Shahn&ma) was completed with 60000 
verses, has probably oonfirmed, if it has not aotually originated 
this imputation of avarioe to Mahmud. This story is also, 
we think, a later invention as “much of the traditional life 
of Firdusi is rejected by modern scholars ”. (Enoyolopaedia 
Britannioa). Indeed the current story would, in our view, 
rather prove the avarice and anger of Firdusi than the avarioe 
and anger of Mahmud. In any case that same story shows 
the great encouragement which Mahmud gave to literature 
and the preservation of the ancient history of Persia. The faot 
that Firdusi, though a Shia and perhaps a heretic, was entrusted 
with this work of immortalising the history of fire-worshipping 
Persian kings brings out Mahmud's unalloyed love of letten. 
“ Mahmud himself a Sunni and a fanatical Moslem still 
extended patronage to Persian literature and learning and 
developed it even at the expense of Arabio institutions", 
(ditto). In this love of learning and knowledge for their own 
sake, Mahmud may be said to have even surpassed Akbar who 
encouraged the study of Sanskrit ; for Akbar was not a rigid 
Mahomedan. Mahmud already had direoted the completion of 
Persian legendary history commenced by the Samanides them- 
selves but finally entrusted the work to Firdusi, a native of 
Tus in Khorasan, the home of Persian poets, seeing that he 
was best fitted for it by his wonderful poetioal talents and bis 
intimate knowledge of the folklore of the ancient Persians. 
And Mahmud's patronage of Al-Beruni shows that he did not 
objeot even to the study of Sanskrit literature, philosophy and 
soience. At any rate the galaxy of learned men, poets, and 
philosophers of unique ability, like Firdusi and Al-Beruni 
which illumined the oourt of Mahmud should make him as 
renowned as Akbar of modern and VikramSditya of anoient 
fame. For these reasons we are disposed to attaoh not mueh 
value to the general imputation of avarioe to Mahmud. 
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Nor do we think that Lane.Poole's remark that Mahmud 
was not a statesman can be justified. The reason why his 
empire fell as soon as he passed away was entirely different. 
In the first place we do not know for certain that Mahmud did 
not initiate any new methods of government or that he made no 
attempt to organise and oonsolidate his acquisitions. There 
are no records either to prove or disprove this statement. We 
have no author! like Abul Fazal who wrote the Ain-i-Akbari 
and gave us full details about Akbar's administration, to tell 
us how Mahmud administered his empire. But that it was 
a well-organised and well-conduoted government we oannot 
doubt. Wears told by Utbi that full reoords were kept at 
Ghazni even of his expeditions and that Mahmud himself, like 
Babar, wrote memoirs in the midst of his wars and sent them 
home. An extract is given by Utbi from his memoir written 
from'Mathura in the very bustle and turmoil of fighting and 
plundering, admiring the beauties of the temples of Mathura. 
There were registers of the provinces and of their revenues 
and expendituresand provincial governors were striotly super- 
vised by the minister who regularly attended the Diwan or 
offioe. The working of an ordered administration dearly 
appears from the gossipping tales of Baihaki also. Although, 
therefore, we do not know the exact nature of the system of 
Mahmud's administration, there is no doubt that it was a well- 
ordered system. Whether it was new or whether it was oopied 
from the system of administration of the Samanide empire of 
whioh Ghazni was originally a subordinate member, we do not 
know. But even if Mahmud followed carefully and striotly 
an dd system it would itself prove his statesmanship. Even 
Shivaji kept on, to a large extent, the old system of administra- 
tion at Bijapur, while introducing many changes whioh were 
neoessary for his Swaraj and the new spirit of a Hindu king. 
Akbar's administrative system was no doubt new and original 
but he had to rule an extensive empire inhabited by aliens in 
race and religion and comprising provinces differing in every 
detail such as land, olimate, and people. 

How Mahmud organised his army we have also no infor- 
mation as’ we have as to how Akbar or Shivaji organised their 
armies. But Mahmud's organisation must have been sound 
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since we know that he had a perfeot striking maohine whioh 
was auooessful everywhere and he made marohes to suoh 
distant lands as Kanauj or Somnath oyer broad rivers, high 
mountains and long deserts. The institution of his bodyguard 
was peouliar to himself and this bodyguard of S000 men, the 
piok and flower of the Turkish soldiers, was always used by 
Mahmud with effect at the opportune moment in the fight. 

We have, therefore, no materials to say that Mahmud did 
not introduce or initiate new institutions of government or did 
not attempt the organisation of his provinces. On the oontrary, 
we have every reason to believe that Mahmud's oivil and 
military administration was well-ordered and strong; The 
reason why his empire fell as soon as he passed away was, 
according to our view, the faot that Mahmud’s successors 
were incapable both as soldiers and administrators. This is 
the principal defect of all despotic systems of government. It 
is only rarely that we meet with a line of successive kings 
possessing vigour of body and mind like the Mogul line 
wherein from Babar to Aurangzeb we have six successive 
emperors of remarkable ability and even power. Shivaji like 
Mahmud again was unfortunate in his successors and if the 
Maratha kingdom prospered in the eighteenth century, it was 
due to the vigour of the Peishwas whose four generations 
were men of great power as statesmen and generals. Even 
the British empire was and is strong not because of its 
good system of administration but beoause of its peculiar 
home constitution. The government in England is not 
despotic and is a government consisting of King, Lords and 
Commons whioh makes it impossible for voluptuous or des- 
potic kings to come to the throne or incapable or ambitious 
governors or generals to come to India and its provinces. 
Laws may be imperfeot or even bad. It is the striot observance 
of laws, good or bad as they may be, whioh ensures strength and 
prosperity to a kingdom. The system of government in Eng- 
land ensures the observance of laws and therefore the conti- 
nuous succession of efficient administrators and commanders. 
Under despotio government, kings who enjoy absolute power 
by mere birth and not by fitnesB often turn out voluptuaries 
and becoming incapable are unable to restrain the ambition 
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of generals of armies or governors of provinoes and thus pro 4 
vinoes fall away and even the ruling dynasty is eventually 
destroyed. Then again under a limited monarchy and under 
republics the people develop a feeling of nationality - which 
further guarantees the strength of the kingdom or the empire^ 
For even if there appear ambitious governors or generals now 
and then, a strong national sentiment prevents' soldiers orpeo? 
pies from assisting rebels and traitors, thus making them 
powerless to do inisohief. In fine, it is not true that the empire 
of Mahmud fell to pieces after him because of its imperfeot 
system of administration, but it fell because of the despotio 
nature of its government whioh could not seoure a continuity 
of oapable rulers and of able and loyal governors ; and beoause 
of the absence of the feeling of nationality in the people making 
it impossible for traitorous governors to assume independence. 

To sum up, we think that Gibbon is right when he says - 
that Mahmud was one of the greatest kings of the world. He 
was an intrepid soldier and a consummate commander, a lover ; 
of justice and a patron of learned men, a sovereign who laboured 
for the peaoe and prosperity of his people and strove to extend 
education and commerce. As a man, Mahmud was a person 
of strict discipline and was not by nature cruel or avarioious ; 
but was temperate and generous. He was also highly religious 
and of pure rigid faith. The great and perhaps solitary blemish 
in his character was, according to our view, his bigotted into* 
lerance. By this defect he was not only led to plunder temples 
and rifle idols but even to destroy them and forcibly convert 
people in the conquered territories. Firm faith in, and seal 
for, one's own religion is not inconsistent with respect for the 
religious beliefs and r acred edifioes of other peoples. For this 
reason Mahmud, in our view, ranks lower than Akbar in ithe 
list of great kings and can certainly not compare with Shivaji 
who was as zealous as Mahmud in his own faith yet was 
tolerant enough to spare the sacred structures of Islam and to 
honour its holy men. This spot on Mahmud’s character is 
indeed so great, that it does not disappear in the multitude of 
his good qualities like the spot on the moon in her rays (Kali* 
d&sa), but like poverty mare his many merits ( unnamed poet). 
The plundering of towns and templos may be excusable from the 
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stand-point of International etbios, and may be forgotten 
but tbe forcible conversion of people can not be justified or 
excused from fee higher view-point of humanity and oan never 
bo forgotten. The reasonable interpretation of the Koran does 
' not countenance the forcible conversion of people, as even the 
learned in the Koran have lately declared. And Abu Bakrhad 
declared that conquered people should be permitted to retain 
their religion on payment of a capital tax. Yet religious 
Mahmud not only to destroy temples 
andvidolSr but to forcibly convert hundreds and thousands of 
Kihdus in the conquered territories’. It can not be denied that 
man has the ; most saored and inviolable right to worship 
Qbd v 1h the mapner he ohooses and from this higher stand-point 
pf hUmanit^ one, can not too strongly condemn the f arable 
conversion of conquered people. In the present progress of 
.^filizp^ppiybpip^nay even., condemn peaoeful but active pro- 
paganda-for-thaspread of religion and time will soon arrive when 
i^tions :, wiU tealire-^he utility and even the necessity of stop- 
ping ail missionary or other efforts for the conversion of people 
by: force, fraud pr favour. But force especially, at all times, 
must be condemned as infringing the most precious right of 
man and we cure constrained to look upon the bigotted intoler- 
ance of Mahmud which led him to forcibly convert thousands 
ofHindus as a great blemish on the otherwise high character 
of this great Mahomedan king. 



NOTE.— WA8 MAHMUD OR SHIVAJI A BANDIT? 

The greatest condemnation of Mahmud is oontained in the Oxford 
History of India by Sir Vincent Smith which states ( p. 194). “So fares 
India was concerned, Mahmud was simply a bandit, operating on a large 
scale. He did not attempt to effect any permanent conquest except in the 
Panjab and his raids had no lasting results beyond the destruction of 
property and priceless monumerts". Mahmud's plundering expeditions 
into India were so many and so successful like those of Shivajl, that One's 
attention is fixed on these plunders and one is led to look at Mahmud 
as at Shiva ji as a great plunderer, a successful bandit. Many historians 
have written in the same strain and said in derogation of him that he 
merely plundered and did not annex, suggesting therein that annexation 
is less heinous than plundering.. But is.it really so ? Is it not practioaily 
plundering other people of their immovable property, especially ofthetr 
land which is the most valuable of all properties ? And even if annexation 
mean stable government, it does always mean better government. Indeed 
Mahomcdan government -was not and oould not have been"’ better govern- 
ment than Hindu government. For that matter any foreign .government, la 
worse than native government, for it always leads to heavy taj»tionwWch 
is equivalent to continuous, systematic and legalised plundering of the 
people. That Mahmud did not annex but merely plundered Indian territo- 
ries would be rather praiseworthy than otherwise. As a matter of fact* 
however, this statement itself is not correct es we proceed to show. ; 

Letus8ee how like a oonsummate diplomat or«tat68m&n,Mahmud 
slowly extended his empire from Ghazni by gradusldn^af^ 

British did from their oentres in Bombay, Madr^ and CeibuttA ^M 
was originally king of Zabulistan or the territory 
again formerly belonged to the Rajputs and he was also 'governor ofKfco- 
rasan on behalf of the S*n ani emperors. When the.^tunani empire fe!! 
owing to the attacks of the Turkish hordes :r ' ■ 
Khorasan and allowed Ilek-khan< the Turk, tp annex the hori 
of the SSraSni kingdom beyond the Oxus, or Mawarannah^ 
two powerful kings aopommodated saoh other. From EabnUstaii. Mahmud 
extended his dominion eastward and from Kboraaop^estward^ hF^tlie • 
gradual absorption of the adjoining kingdoms. Even thit was not dohp all 
at once. Mahmud or his father first aoquired Eabulistan^ then ce anneisd 
the lower part of the present N. W. Frontier Province vis. Bannuand 
the adjoining territory and subsequently thenorltoeraporltion vi*. fWba* 
war and Wahind. These three provinoe8 bsl6ngsd, as wr sm^to 
Jalpal, the Brahmin Shabi king of Kabul who L was also the ruler Qf the 
whole of the Panjab. We see hew adroitly Mahp^ ^prived Jaipal of Us 
provinces one b> one without driving him to atuMeiftipkirliko 
who from Bombay gradually acquired on. dirtriotafor / another of tb« 
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Brahmin ruler of the Decoan. AnandapBla, like Bajirao, wee for a time 
left in the pore ess! on of the Pan jab after the loss of his provinoes to the 
west of the Indus, subject to a tribute. But the final oollision came as it 
was bound to c< me and both AnandapSla and Bajirao lost their kingdoms 
wbioh were finally annexed by ih* conquerirg power, \xhen Sir Vincent 
Smith makes an exception of tbe Panjab, the largest part of Mahmud's 
dominions in the east, he practically admits that Mahmud as a result of 
his various raids up to the twelfth expedition did annex vast territories 
and effected permanent occupation. Nay more, Mahmud attempted to 
eonsolidate his dominions by the foroible conversion to Islam of the people 
of the annexed provinces. He probably realised the necessity of unity of 
religious belief in the people as an important faotor. in the consolidation 
of kingdoms; and systematically carried out the foroible conversion of the 
people ; for example of Ghor on the west and S* at and Bajaur in tbe north- 
eastern-corner of Afghanistan on the west side of the Indus. On the east 
side, that is in the Panjab, it appears that the rigour of the policy of con- 
version was not continued though even in the Panjab he converted forcibly 
m *»y peoples especially in the westen part contiguous to the river 
Indus. Mahmud's statesmanship as a Mahomedan king in forcibly 
eonvertlng the people of the annexed territories immediately in the vicinity 
of his kingdom oannot be denied and Mahtnua thus not only annexed but 
consolidated territories. 

But it may be objeoted that Mahmud's later expeditions to Mathura 
and Kanauj and to Somnath were mere plundering expeditions undertaken 
with no desire of annexation or permanent occupation. Even this is not 
oorreot. Distant provinces like Antarbed or Oudh or Gujarat cofild not be 
at onoe occupied. It was necessary to gradually absorb them by the usual 
method of absorption vis. first exaction of tribute and then final over- 
throw! when the intervening territory was fully absorbed. Thus the Bri- 
tish first absorbed Bengal, then Bihar, then Oudh, and then the Panjab. 
It must be remembered that when RBjyapBla first merely escaped, Mah- 
mud reinvaded Oudh, conquered BSri and finally subjected him to a tribute. 
It aprears that this tribute was long paid by the Kanauj kingdom to 
Ghasnit for we have epigraphio evidence whioh shows that the charge of 
this tribute was distributed over the whole kingdom of Kanauj as a perma- 
nent tax in excess of the usual land tax. It is strange that soholars have 
not understood the real nature of the tax oalled “Turushkadanda" men- 
tioned in the grants of this period oomfng from the territory of Kanauj 
only. The Jhusi grant of TrilochsnapBla dated 1026 A. D. does not men- 
tion this Turushkadanda ; but all later grants, oven those of the GShada- 
v&las, mention it, who though independent ef Ghazni continued to exact 
this tax, as despotio kings rarely give up an impost which has become 
usual and of long standing, though the neoessity of it no longer exists. In 
this Turushkadanda, we are reminded of the ckauth of tbe Marathaa, for 
the realisation of whioh they regularly maintained officers in the provinoet 
of the Mogul empire. It ia likely that Turkish soldiers and officers also 
remained in the oountry of Kanauj to eoiieot this tribute and it is these 
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Turks whom Bhoja or Karpa drove away as we shall relate In their 
history. Wo have actually ascertained the fact that Turushkadanda is 
mentioned only in grants found in the Kanauj kingdom and not in any 
grants found in the Chedi or Bengal territory and certainly not in 
ParamSra or Solankhi territory viz. Malwa and Gujarat. We are, 
therefore, assured that M ahmud did subject Kanauj to a permanent 
tribute* which would naturally have led, in future years, to the annexation 
of that kingdom had the suooeeding kings at Ghazni possessed his vigour 
and oontinued his policy in the manner in which British polioy consistently 
worked throughout the nineteenth century. With regard to the raid on 
Somnath, even therein Mahmud had apparently an intention of permanent 
occupation in the distant future. Sur h raids, even if for plunder only, under- 
mine the power of the plundered kingdom and make way for future annexa- 
tion. We, therefore, think that it is unhistorical to look upon Mahmud as 
a mere plunderer without any design of permanent occupation. It is not 
only against human nature, but also against history, when we see that he 
annexed and permanently occupied the whole of the extensive territory of 
the Shahis from Kabul to Lahore in the east and extensive provinces of the 
Saraanis in the west. 

But granting that Mahmud led merely pluudering expeditions into 
India without any intention of permanent oonquest, would it be proper to 
describe him as a bandit as many historians have done? Buoh wrong 
descriptions have aotually led to wrong theories and to baneful results as 
Is well-known and historians should use such terms with care and depiot 
persons in their proper light. Two persons in history have suffered much 
in this way. Mahmud and Shivaji have usually been called bandits and 
plunderers, in oonsequenoe of, the large number of their plundering expedi- 
tions and of their uniform suooess resulting in fabulous aooumulation 
of riohes. 'But we forget that correotly speaking neither Mahmud nor 
Bhivaji can be oalled a bandit or a robber and if we do use the terms, 
we do so without attributing to them the moral degradation connoted 
by them. It must always be remembered that murder or daooity is not 
only legally but morally reprehensible. The story of Alexander and the 
robber may be a very witty one but it inculcates a wrong theory. A 
robber when he robs a fellow oitizen acts against the tacit agreement 
whioh he has entered into in acknowledging allegianoe to a government 
that he would not deprive a fellow oitizen of his property except in due 
oourse of law or of his life exoept in self-defence exercised within legal 
limits. The relations of nations or peoples are subjeot to no such taoit 
agreement. Indeed international law or oustom has always reoognized, 
from the most anoient times down to the present, the right of the stronger 


• Turuskkadaada It explained by some aa a tax on Turkish rattlers but It was not 
a tax on Turks but on all cultivators In the vitiate, as appears clear from the grants 
of loam villages of the time in Kanauj territory . 
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nation to attack the weaker and deprive it even of its independence. The 
law of the brute, to speak plainly, or of the fish as it Is actually oalltd in 
aa inscription of F8la kings of Bengal, has always been followed by nations. 
The Digvijayas in anoient Indian history oan only be Justified on this 
admitted right of the strong to humble the weak. There are no doubt 
instances in , history, of noble sovereigns who refusod to benefit by this 
law and who rose superior to the temptations of power, a Maria Theressa 
who refused to attaok Poland because it was weak or an Atoka who 
after slaughtering a lakh of people in oonquering Kalinga was so seised 
by the feeling of remorse that he gave up war for all time to oome. But 
these rare instanoes only prove the rule. It is only after the last Euro- 
pean War that nations have become alive to the necessity and the pro- 
priety of conceding the right of the weak to live undisturbed. But through- 
out past history, we see that nations and kings have generally followed 
the law of brute force by which the strong oan a & any time and for any 
reason pounoe upon the weak and deprive him of bis land, property and 
even independence. While, therefore, the robber is legally or morally 
reprehensible, Alexander and many of his compeer oonquerors cannot be 
considered morally depraved, when they deprived other nations of their 
liberty or property. And when Shivaji or Mahmud are described in his- 
torical writings as bandits or plunderers, it must always be understood 
that these terms do not oonvey the ordinary sense of condemnation oon- 
noted by them. 

It must further be remembered that Sbivaji never committed murder, 
even in his high mission of establishing Swaraj, And he plundered rioh 
cities In the Mogul or Bijapur territory only when be was at war with 
them, and only after setting himself up as a d* facto independent sovereign. 
Tho right of belligerents to plunder the enemy has been reoognised even 
in the west. Indeed plundering weakens the weaker nation’s power of 
defenoe and increases the stronger** power of offenoe. England herself 
has plundered enemies many a time. Drake and Hawkins plundered the 
ships of 8pain carrying gold from America to Spain when England was 
at war with the latter country. Drake even plundered the oities of Ghili 
and Peru without the excuse of war and he has not been described by 
English historians as a bandit. The British :bave plundered the Frenoh 
at Pondiohery in Indian history and have massacred and plundered the 
townspeople of Jhansi when that oity fought and stood a siege in the 
mutiny of 1857. And yet these aots cannot, legally and even morally, be 
described or denounoed as murders or daooities. Mahmud or Shivaji 
never plundered their own subjects, and they both punished robbers in 

• The true account of Afsalkhia’a death shows that Shivaji killed him la eelf dsfeacfr 

ShlvaJI did not instigate themurder of Chandra no More aa he Is believed by many 
including Jadnnath Sarkar to have done, A historical doenmeat recently found shows 
that the Chindnrao More enppoeed to hare been murdered waa aa adopted minor 
at that time and he escaped to Kalri when lawaU was attacked. For further details we 
may refer the curious reader to our Marathi paper on Chandrarao More aod Shivaji. 
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their territories severely. Shiva ji so far reoognised his duty as a king that 
he recompensed bis subjects whenever his own soldiers or even the soldiers 
of an enemy plundered them. 

It is, in fine* wrong both historically and philosophically to desoribe 
Mahmud or Shivaji as a bandit in the ordinary sense of the term. Their 
acts were committed as sovereigns and when there was an actual state of 
war and they, therefore, do not come under the code of ordinary law or 
morality. The law of nations as understood hitherto in the east and even 
in the west has always oonceded the right of the strong to attaok the weak 
for any ostensible reason and the victor has always exercised the right 
to plunder the vanquished. The destruction of Hindu temples and idols 
may no doubt be oondera.ned from the higher stand-point of humanity as 
acts of bigotted intolerance. But the plundering of cities and temples being 
an aot of war committed by one sovereign against another oann'ot be 
described or denounced as daooity even though it led to 4 the destruction 
of priceless monuments ’ and we are constrained to reoord our view that 
even Mahmud, much more Shivaji cannot be properly described as a bandit* 
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DOWNFALL OF THE PANJAB AND KABUL 
-APPARENT CAUSER 

Sind fell before the Arabs under Muhammad Kasim in 7J2 ; 
the Panjab fell before the Turks under Mahmud in 1009, and 
Northern India fell before the Afghans under Ghori from 1 193 
to 1200 A. D. The causes of the downfall in each of these 
three oases were not the same ; were in fact extremely different. 
We have discussed the causes of the downfall of Sind in Volume 
I and shown that Sind fell ohiefly owing to the treachery of 
some feudatories of Chaoh and the pusillanimity of the 
Buddhists. Sind was then ruled by a Brahmin and Panjab 
also was ruled by a Brahmin king; but both Dfthar and 
Anandapftla fought with the bravery of Rajputs. These ruling 
Brahmin dynasties were practically Eshatriyas. And from the 
most anoient times when Drona fought in the Mahftbh&rata 
war down to the time of the Peshwas, Brahmin kings and 
chiefs fought as bravely as the Eshatriyas. Indeed Brahmin 
soldiers also suoh as the Pandes of Northern India in the days 
of the mutiny fought as valiantly as other soldiers in the 
British army. Curiously enough the saime acoident befell 
Dfthar as befell Anandapala in their final hard contested battles 
and the elephant of Dfthar left the battlefield as that of the 
latter did and would not stop until it had thrown itself into a lake 
and alloyed its fever. But aooidents befall every man in his life 
and are not, the real causes of downfalls ; as stated before fate 
is an over-riding and common faotor in all the oonoams of 
this world and in a historical survey of causes it may be 
exoluded from consideration. Though these two facts in the 
case of Sind and the Panjab are almost identical yet the real 
oauses of the fall of the Panjab ate different from the oauses 
of the fall of Sind. In the case of the former we read of 
treaohery or defection of no Indian king or feudatory. 
Perhaps the Mahomedan historian Utbi, the Secretary, of 
Mahm ud, who must have known all secrets omitted purposely 
the mention of Suoh oases- But as in even Mahomedan 
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histories of Sind we have suoh a mention, we'may-eafely : say 
that in the oase of the Panjab treaohery was not', one of the 
oauses of its downfall. Nor was there any great difference of 
religion in the Panjab oausing pusillanimity of the people. .As 
explained in the last ohapter of Volume II, India At this time 
was under one and the same religion vis. Hinduism, without 
the feuds between ‘ Vaishnavism * and * Saivism ’ whioh later 
distracted that religion. As stated therein, India at this time 
was in the happiest condition of having one religion, Buddhism 
being dead and Mahomedanism being, yet far Off. India was 
also blessed in other respects in the tenth century A. D. and was 
at the height of its strength and prosperity from whioh as from 
a summit there was bound to be a desoent by the laws of nature. 
The historian has to find how this descent came on. 

Various oauses are assigned by historians or are usually 
imagined by people in this connection ; but most of these in 
our view were non-existent or are not the real oausess. Thus 
Lane-Poole remarks “ To the oontrast of union and disunion, 
north and south, race and olimate was added the zeal of the 
Moslem and the greed of the robber Saobau thinks that the 
princes of Northern India were too narrowminded to see the 
danger and to unite (prefaoe to Al-Beruni). Sardesai states that 
Mahmud knew that there were small kingdoms in India whioh 
were constantly fighting with one another and that he had a 
large army whioh he had to feed and employ somehow. How 
these various views are, in our opinion, not well-founded, we 
prooeed to dismiss at length. 

That the Hindu kingdoms in India were not alive to the 
danger and did not unite is not a fact, as we actually see in 
the history reoorded by Mahomedans themselves. A new and 
dangerous religion had come to the frontiers of India long 
ago viz. in Sind in 712 and the Hindus then, under the first 
Rajput warriors of Mewad and SambhaT, as shown in Vol. II 
pp. 5 and 91, offered a most stubborn resistance to the Arabs and 
stayed their onward march for ever. Three hundred years later 
oame the Turks fired with the fanatioism of new proselytes and 
establishing themselves at Ghazni began to harass the Hindds 
and destroy their templea Nay the Hindus Had an experience 
of what was oomtng on, 60 years before, when Zabulistsnwae 
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first taken by Yakub-i-Laia and his governor destroyed s 
famous Hindu temple at Sskhlwand and Rai Eamlu of Kabul 
was staggered at the sacrilege (B. II. p. 172). The Hindu kings 
were, therefore, alive to the danger from long experience and 
did thrioe combine, brought large armies larger than those 
which Mahmud could oppose to them; yet failed. The idea, 
therefore, that the Hindu kings were oblivious of the peril and 
did not unite is entirely against the foots. 

Nor was there any real need for this union. The idea 
that Hindu kingdoms of this time were small is not correct. 
The Shahi kingdom of Kabul and the Panjab was far more 
extensive than the small kingdom of Ghazni which was ruled 
by Sabuktagin or in his early days by Mahmud himself. That 
kingdom should alone have been able to destroy Ghazni if it 
had been well prepared. The kingdom of Kauauj was more 
extensive and more powerful still. Indeed that kingdom, as 
Arab travellers relate, kept four armies constantly in the field 
whioh were so powerful that they could have taken even 
Multan and driven the Arabs out of Sind. The kingdom of the 
Chandel king Dhanga was not insignificant and though 
R&jyapkla of Kanauj had fallen from the example of his great, 
ancestor Bhoja, Dhanga the king of Kalangar and Gwalior 
was powerful enough to be able himself alone to destroy 
Mahmud. It is g»T»e"»My not known that Mahmud’s kingdom 
at time was small and his army also was comparatively 
inconsiderable. It was also not drawn from one nation, the 
soldiers ^"g Turks, Afghans, Kurds and Persians who were 
often at war with one another. Mahmud indeed did not como 
with an overpowering force of barbarians like Zangis or 
Timur who with Mogul horsemen of one race numbering 
seven or four l&ha swept like tomedces over Asia from the 
r yp u* to the Indus and wrought destruction in five years which 
five hundred yean were unable to repair (Gibbon). Mahmud’s 
army was undoubtedly small compared with the army of 
Jaipal, as even Mahomedan historians relate, in the first great 
butt** a pd even in the seoond with inadapftla. Nor was it 
more united than the Hindu army so as to oppose union to 
dti mrton. The contrast of north and south also did not exist for 
Ghazni was opposid to Kabul ; and the soldiers of Jaipal of Kabul 

Ik 
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were unquestionably Afghans yet unconverted and unconverted 
Afghans could not have been lees valiant than Moslem A fghan*. 
Even a difference of race Turk and Aryan did not, in our 
view, make any difference in the fighting qualities of the two 
armies. It is indeed a oommon fallaoy by whioh barbarians 
from the north, Turks and Afghans, are believed to be more 
hardy and valiant than the Aryans of the Pan jab and Rajpu* 
tana. This differenoe of race may have been one of the causes 
of the defeat of the Marathas at the battle of Panipat at the 
hands of the Afghans of Abdali, for as a matter of faot the 
inferiority of the Maratha compared with the Afghan in 
physique, ferocity and valour may be admitted. But no such 
difference existed or exists between the Turks and Af ghan* 
beyond the Indus and the Aryans of the Panjab and Rajputana 
so far as history or even present facts tell us. The Jats and 
Rajputs of the .Panjab, whether Sikh, Mahomedan or Hindu are 
even now among the finest soldiers not only in India but in the 
whole world; and they were all Hindus in the days of 
Mahmud. Even now the Panjab is the chief recruiting ground 
for British Indian Army. The Amritsar Gazetteer states 
(p. 33) that the Sikh Jats of the Manjha territory oan show 
men who in any country the world could be deemed fine 
specimens of the human race. And as for the Rajputs of 
Rajputana, they have signalised themselves against Turks and 
Afghanaand Moguls and Persians in many battlea The Ratbods 
of Jas wantsing had even held Afghanistan under their sway for 
several years, in the days of Aurangjeb. We may believe, 
therefore, that so far as physioal strength and valour were 
concerned the soldiers of Jaipal or Anandap&la were not at all 
inferior to the Turks and Afghans of Mahmud. 

Sir Vincent Smith, without aotually dismissing the causes 
of the fall of the Panjab, suggests them in the remade * a new 
power, novel in religion, in social customs, ideas and methods 
of warfare appeared on the scene Superiority of arms and 
of discipline is one of the most potent causes of the prevalence 
of one dhtion over another, and it may be' mentioned here that 
India was bound to be oonquend by the British: owing to their 
superiority in aims and discipline, their artillery and their 
battalions. But this factor did not exist in favour of the 
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Mahomedans at this time. Firishta is guilty of anachronism 
when he mentions ' tops ’ ( oannon ) as being used by 
Mamud, in the same way as he mentions Delhi and Ajmer as 
opposing Mahmud, since oannon had no existenoe in the' days 
of Mahmud as much as Delhi Oi Ajmer. From the article 
* Gunpowder " in the Enoyolopaedia Britannioa, the following 
foots appear: i Gunpowder is believed to have been invented 
either by a German about 1345 or by Roger Baoon about 1325 
A. D. 2 Gunpowder was not known to the anoient Greeks, 
Hindus or Arabs. They no doubt knew some inoendiary 
process which they used in war but they did not know explo- 
sives and had neither guns nor cannon. 3 History doeB not 
record the use of firearms in India exoept at the battle of 
Fanipat by Babar. We are thus assured that Mahmud had no 
firearms and relied on the same weapons of war swords, 
soimitars and lances, as the Hindus; and Mahomedan poet* 
historians expatiate on the merits of these only (Elliot Vol. II) 
as may be seen in Utbi or Baihaki. Indeed if there was superi- 
ority in weapons it was on the side of the Hindus. They 
knew, it is clear, how to make good steel. The iron pillar at 
Delhi is a wonder even to the moderns (who are surprised at 
its manufacture in a way that it does not rust); and Indian 
swords were prized by the soldiers of Mahmud. Utbi poetically 
makes the sword of a Turkish soldier exolaim “lam a Hindu 
of a good family ” (p. 216) thereby referring to the better steel 
of that weapon made in India, and we find that in the plunder 
of battle-fields swords and arms of the slain Hindu soldiers were 
objects of speoial attention.* We do not think there was any 
superiority of discipline on the side of the Mahomedans or that the 
Mahomedan army had been disciplined in the modern sense. 
Their horses might have been better as Afghanistan and Persia 
produoe better hones as even R&jatekhara notes. But Ra jputana 
horses were not bad and imported Arabian and Persian horses 
oould be had in plenty. In fact the Pratihftra emperors of Eanauj, 
ooming from Rajputana as they did, were well-known for their 
oavalry and they were for that reason called Hayapatis. And the 
Hindus had one powerful arm in addition vis. the elephant whioh 

• Paajab products iioi «t Kslahalh sad Bhtra end NUamabad act wdMmown lor 
ths tactOaskt swords which art manufactured fhtrt trap now at soar ht known from 
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the Mahomedans did not possess. Even the Turks subsequently 
ooveted this arm and developed it; for we see Sabuktagin 
and Mahmud using elephants against the Turks of Hash- 
gar And using them with effect (Utbi). It is ourious to note 
that while the Hindus oould not use the elephants against the 
the Turks of Mahmud, Mahmud oould use the same elephants 
against the Turks of Hek-khan with great effeot This is 
sufficient to prove the great generalship of Mahmud and the 
inoompetenoe of India’s oommanders. How Mahmud made, 
the Hindu elephant arm ineffectual we are not told by 
Mahomedan writers though we are told by Greek historians 
how Alexander discomfited the same arm of Paras. It may be 
noted that even after Sabuktagin and Mahmud had begun to 
use elephants in their armies their drivers remained Hindus. 
In foot during a succeeding reign at Ghazni the Hindu drivers 
of elephants were remiss in their duty and were severely 
punished (Baihaki). Strangely enough at the present day this 
art is who'ly lost by the Hindus and elephant- drivers are all 
Mahomedana now (E. II 143). 

It is, therefore, difficult to conceive how the method of 
warfare of the Turks was different from that of the Hindus 
unless we take into acoount the extreme cruelty with whieh the 
Turks treated the vanquished. It is undeniable that of all 
nations the Hindus in their history behaved with the greatest 
humanity towards their conquered foes. They never massacred 
even the fighting population as the Turka under Mahmud did. 
When we say that Mahmud was not cruel, we compare him 
with other Mahomedan conquerors, especially the Mogul 
Zangis or Timur. Compared with the oonduot of Hindus when 
oonquering, his method must indeed have struck terror into 
tiie hearts of the less cruel people of Indie. Fighting men were 
usually massaored and innooent people were enslaved and 
earried into captivity and towns and villages were often 
destroyed. Even in European history we find war conducted 
with for more cruelty both in ahoient and modem times. 
Even the Greeks and the Homans were very cruel in the treat- 
ment of conquered foes and massacre and enslavement were 
the constant oonoomitants of conquest in war. In thin 
sense Mahmud's method of warfare was novel.'; but this cannot 
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be treated ae one Of the causes of the downfall of the Punjab, 
We are trying to find ont why the Hindu armies were. defeated ; 
thou gh no doubt the terrible oonsequenoes of one defeat might 
impair the morale of Hindu soldiers in subsequent encounters. 

The political ideas of the Turks and the Hindus were 
almost exactly the same. Both had no idea of representative 
government, though the Hindus may have had them in pm* 
Gupta days of rights of people or of responsibilities of kings. 
They knew only one form of government vis the despotio and 
had no idea of a nation in the modern sense. There!! was no 
feeling of nationality or of patriotism. The kings beoame 
kings by heirship or by the favour of God manifested by giving 
success in battle. Neither the Turks of Mahmud nor the Hin- 
dus of Jaipal fought as the Germans and the Frenoh fought in 
the last European War under the high impulse of nationality 
and patriotism. It oannot, therefore, be supposed that a feeling 
of strong nationality whioh always prompts stubborn fighting 
gave the Turks the success whioh they invariably aohieved ; 
for such feeling never existed among the Turks who only 
fought for Mahmud. They were fighting not for a nation 
but for a king. No doubt the zeal of Mahomedanism supplied 
the place of patriotism and the religious fervour of the 
hewly converted Turks and Afghans was a great factor in 
tiie suooess of Mahmud. But this does not constitute a novelty 
of ideas nor would it have been a cause of the downfall of the 
Panjab had it been opposed by an equally strong religious seal 
of. the Hindus. Lastly we do not see any novelty in the social 
manners of the Turks that contributed to the downfall of the 
Hindus. Even in manners as in ideas the Turks were praotioally 
like the Hindus who opposed them, {he Hindus of the Pan jab 
and Kabul then were fieshwaters and not vegetarians and 
even at this day Panjab is lees vegetarian than the other pro- 
vinces of India. The Hindus were not beaf-eaters no doubt, 
but that can not, in our view, have contributed to any extent 
to the fall of Kabul and the Panjab. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


DOWNFALL OF THE PANJAB-PROBABLE CAUSES. 

The oauses of the downfall of nations, peoples, or kingdoms, 
have always been a subject of deep interest to historians both 
in anoient and modern times ; and historians have formulated 
different theories in different cases whioh oannot have uni* 
versal application. The fall of Greece before Rome, of Rome 
before the Goths and of Constantinople before the Turks present 
different aspects and must necessarily be assigned to different 
causes. Even in India, as said before, the oauses of the fall of 
Sind in 712, of the Punjab in 1009, of Northern India in about 
1200, and of Southern India about 1300 A. D., are different and 
Indian historians have the difficult task of explaining in eaoh 
case the probable oauses of the downfall of eaoh. Tet the 
general observations of the great historian of the downfall of the 
Roman Empire have a perennial interest and supply maxims 
whioh are of universal application. Although the oauses of 
the fall of the Roman Empire in the West are actually different 
from the oauses whioh oan properly be assigned for the fall of 
the Panjab, the observations of Gibbon will help us in our 
present inquiry to a great extent. 

The natural impulse to "assign fortune of Rome as the 
cause of the misfortune of Greece” had to be first overoome in 
the manner in whioh Polybius a great historian of the Greeks 
did it by showing the deep foundations of the greatness of Rome. 
“The unique oonstitutioif of Rome whioh united the freedom 
of popular assemblies with the wisdom of a senate and the 
executive powers of a regal magistrate, the oath of military 
service of ten years imposed on every citizen in the cause of 
the oountry whioh continually poured into the field young 
freemen and soldiers, the military system of Rome with its 
remarkable^ legion superior in active strength to the Mace- 
donian phalanx, these institutions of pesos and war explain 
according to Polybius the success of a people incapable of 
fear and impatient of repose. The ambitious design of conquer- 
ing the world was attempted and achieved and the perpetual 
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violation of justice, was maintained by the political virtues of 
prudence and courage". But even this gnat world empire 
declined and fell. "It was the natural and inevitable effect 
of immoderate greatness. Prosperity ripened the principle of 
deoay. The oauses of destruction multiplied with the extent 
of conquest. The victorious legions in distant wars acquired 
the vioes of mercenaries and first oppressed the republic and 
then violated the purple. The emperors wen reduced to the 
expedient of corrupting the discipline whioh rendered the 
legions formidable alike to the enemy and the sovereign, the 
vigour of the military government was relaxed and the Roman 
world was overwhelmed by a deluge of barbarians". 

"The introduction or at least the abuse of Christianity 
had some influence on the fall of the Roman Empire. The 
clergy successfully preaohed the dootrines of patience and 
pusillanimity and the aotive virtues of sooiety were dis- 
couraged ; the last remnants of the military spirit were buried 
in the cloister ; a large portion of publio and private wealth was 
consecrated to the specious demands of charity and devotion ; 
the soldiers* pay was lavished on the useless multitudes of both 
sexes who oould only plead the merit of abstinenoe and chas- 
tity. The Churoh and even the State were distraoted by reli- 
gious feotions, the attention of emperors was diverted from camps 
to synods.* The Roman world was oppressed by a new speoies 
of tyranny and the persecuted sects became the secret enemies 
of the country. " ( Gibbon by Bury IV p. 172-J ). Thisextraot 
is rather long but these observations and some others in this 
ohapter are of everlasting interest and validity ; and although 
the oauses of the fall of the Panjab with whioh we are immedi- 
ately concerned are entirely different from the causes whioh 
led to the fell of the Western Raritan Empire, they afford indi- 
cations which are valuable not only in the inquiry before us 
but in the more important question of the causes of the fell of 
India in the days of Prithviraj with whioh we shall have to 
deal at the end of this volume. 

If we take into view the condition of the Hindus of the 
Panjab and the Moslems of Ghazni and see how far the former 
were inferior or superior to the latter in those respeots whioh 
contribute to the strength or weakness of kingdoms, we shall be 
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•Me to arrive-at a correct idea of the probable causes of the 
downfall of the Panjab. We have seen that the Turks w era 
not more united than the Hindus; indeed disunion was as 
mudi a bane of the Turks as of the Hindus and Utbi, descri- 
bing the disunion among the Turks beyond the Onus, quotes 
the verses of the Koran “Their power is very great between 
them if they are united but their hearts are diverse. We have 
sent enmity between them and hatred for ever" The Turks 
were again as oivilised or rather uncivilised as the Hindus 
using the same weapons, having no popular assemblies and 
no national spirit and without legions or phalanxes. The 
Hindu kingdom of the Panjab was not again so large, like the 
Roman empire, as to foil by its own weight. The TurkBdid not 
attack India in overwhelming swarms like the Goths and the 
Vandals. Moreover the Turks were not more warlike or of 
stronger physique or more inured to toil and exertion than the 
Afghans of Kabul and the Rajputs of the Panjab, who opposed 
them in the beginning. Indeed the Hindus of the Panjab were 
used as soldiers by Mahmud himself and his successors in their 
battles and in the battle fought by Mahmud against Ilek-khan 
king of the Turks beyond the Ozus Hindus fought bravely on the 
side of Mahmud. The Hindu kingdom of the Panjab was not 
further ill-governed and there were no traitors who assisted the 
Moslems. And finally Mahmud’s kingdom of Ohasni in the 
beginning was small compared with the kingdom of Kabul 
and the Panjab ruled by Jaipal and his army must have been 
also comparatively smaller than that of the latter. There even 
do not appear to be any,footions, religious or political, to dis- 
tract the attention of Jaipal. These apparent onuses of superio- 
rity in the N one and deoay in the other being absent may 
be kept out of mind and we will see in what respeot the Tartu 
were superior to the Hindus or the latter inferior to the former. 

I The foremost superiority of the Turks was in the 
personality of their general Mahmud. We do not generally 
realise the value and power of personalities. As stated before, 
nature pfoduoes from time to time men who by their mental 
and physical power ohan$e the destinies of Ungdpnas or the fooe 
of the human World. One Buddha or one Jesuit was powerful 
•nougb to turn half the worij towards p eas e, one Mahomet 
could turn the Other half towards the principle of force in foe 
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propragation of truth. In tile field of politios we see the 
Immense influenoe of one Shivaji who seonxed Independen ce to 
tiie Maratha people for two oentnrles and established their repu- 
tation for ever. It is our firm oonviotion that without the 
personal faotor of Shivaji the Marathas could not have achieved 
what they aohieved and it is our firm opinion that without 
Mahmud the Turks oould not have overthrown the Hindus 
of the Panjab. The case of Mahmud is exactly similar to 
that of Shivaji. Endowed with indomitable oourage and 
indefatigable energy they both formed great designs and 
had the necessary resourcefulness and resolution to put their 
oonoaptions into execution. Nobody at the time of Shahaji 
coaid have thought it possible to free MahftrBshtra from 
the yoke of Mahomedan rule by. destroying the Bijapur power 
in its immediate vioinity and defeating the immense imperial 
Mogul armies of distant Delhi. And yet Shivaji formed that 
seemingly impossible plan and carried it out in his own life-time 
by his unique powers of organisation and his immense 
moral force. Nobody similarly could then have thought 
that the small kingdom of Ghazni could destroy the powerful 
kingdom of Kabul in its vioinity or defeat the imperial 
armies of distant Kanauj. Yet Mahmud in his high ambi- 
tion oonoeived that bold design and by his energies and perso- 
nal influenoe put it into execution. Shivaji stands no 
doubt on a higher moral pedestal than Mahmud as he devoted 
his energies to the noble task of freeing his people from 
the thraldom of a foreign power and religion, while Mahmud 
oonoeived and oarried out the projeot of enslaving other people, 
of conquering other kingdoms and imposing upon them a 
foreign religion. All the same, almost impossible purposes were 
formed by both and achieved by both by unique qualities. Both 
had in the beginning Only a small army and a nucleus kingdom; 
but both increased them by their reoouroefulness and their power 
of organisation. Shivaji indeed bad a very small army 
inherited from his father; yet he eventually organised a striking 
force that could defeat even the imperial Mogul armies and 
plunder rioh Mogul oities. Mahmud did the same and oreated « 
an army whioh at the dose of his life amounted to a lakh of \ 
foot, half a lakh of horse and 1800 elephants as stated before. 

16 
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Mr. Sardesai thinks that Mahmud had already a large foroe 
whioh he had perforoe to feed and employ in conquering India. 
But this does not seem to be true though probably he had at the 
beginning a larger foroe than Shivaji had. But even if he had 
a large force, if he had been inoapable, what was there to 
prevent him from disbanding it gradually ? And whenoe was 
the money to oome, even if Turk or Afghan turbulent spirits were 
available in numbers ? The plunder of temples and idols oame 
in later. And whence did Shivaji get his resources ? Even the 
men whom he had at hand for turning into soldiers were peaceful 
Mivalas. The greatness of great men lies indeed in their power 
to find men and money and to train them and use them in the 
proper way. The greatness lies in the unshaking resolve and 
the burning desire. “ Get up ” says Vidulft, in the famous 
Mah&bhSrata episode, to her whining son defeated and disposs- 
essed of his kingdom. “Get up with the firm resolve of 
fighting and getting your kingdom baok and you will find the 
men and the money you want. ” The organizing power and 
the moral ascendancy of both Shivaji and Mahmud are apparent 
in their training up their people so as to fit them for tough 
fighting and make them ready to die for them and further in 
keeping the trenohant weapon they had forged under due 
oontrol. For, as Gibbon has said, legions beoome dangerous hot 
only to the enemy but also to their master. Where national 
feeling dobs not exist to restrain or defeat the ambition of 
traitorous governors and generals, they oan only be kept in 
their proper sphere by the overpowering personality of the 
master. When the dominating personality is removed, the 
formidable army beoomes the destroyer of its own master as we 
actually find happening later on in the case of the incapable 
successors of Mahmud himself. Many feudatories became 
independent and a king of Ghazni was seized and blinded by 
his own generals. The very formidable nature of the striking 
maohine forged by Mahmud or Shivaji and the successful use 
of it by them for their own purposes, prove the immense power 
whioh they wielded over the hearts of their soldiers and captains. 

Looking to the opponents of Mahmud, we dp not find any 
men of great oapaoities as general or organiser. Jaipal no 
doubt acquitted himself honourably and valiantly in ike task 
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before him. But what was there to prevent him from or ganis ing 
a strong army when he beoAme aware of the danger? Indeed 
what was there to prevent him from the beginning from maintain- 
ing a powerful army against all eventualities ? It is the first duty 
of every king or state to maintain a strong army oapable of de- 
fending the people against internal foes or external enemies. And 
Jaipal had ample materials at hand in men and money. Indeed 
Harsha who began with a moderately sized kingdom and who 
eventually oonquered the whole of Northern India maintained 
an army, only one arm of whioh consisted of 60000 elephantB. 
And he maintained this vast army without plundering any 
towns or temples. And yet he had immense riohes to bestow 
in oharity on Brahmins and Sramanas at his five-yearly alms- 
giving festivals at Prayfiga. The great defect of' the Hindu 
kings opposed to Mahmud both in Kabul and Kanauj was that 
they appear to have neglected their armies unlike their predeces- 
sors Bhima and Bhoja. The soldiers’ pay, in the immortal 
words of Gibbon, was perhaps lavished on the endowment of 
temples and the deooration of idols ; for we read of no large 
standing armies at both places. The Arab travellers of the tenth , 
century A. D. recorded that India was famous for its, armies. I 
That fame was belied by the Indian kingdoms in the eleventh ■ 
century. The kingdom of Kabul and the Panjab was extensive < 
enough to support a strong army and Jaipal need not have 
sought the aid of neighbouring kings and collected a confederate 
force. Even this confederate force failed because it had not a 
great general to lead it; a Duke of Wellington to match 
Napoleon.* It is sometimes thought that a confederate army 
can not fight with the strength of a single army. This is not 
true, as we actually find that confederate armies won on the 
plains of Franoe both in the past and in the present oentury. 
There must be no. doubt one controlling mind and we have 
stated that the confederate armies of India were under the 
single leadership of Jaipal or AnandapSla. But they failed 
because they were no match for Mahmud and they failed for 
other reasons also whioh we proceed to notioe. 

• Tbs Oxford hUtorr of ladla by Smith iUIm that Uwoonitdtrat* tray «n M la MW 
br Vlialadrva of Ajtnar. Uafcrtaaatily w« find as utherltr ter Ufa. Sad Ms Vltata 
malfhcMIsaotkMwsMalnaicaMMia*. 
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L The weakness of the religions feeling of the Hindus 
had a great deal to do with their defeat in the Panjab. The 
dominant binding sentiment on either side was not national 
but religious, as has already been stated. But while the 
religious zeal of the Mahomedans was stubborn and overpower- 
ing, tiie religious sentiment of the Hindus was weak and almost 
apathetic. It was to be expected that the zeal of the Moslem 
and the greed of the robber would be equally met by the fervour 
of the Hindu and the indignation of the robbed. Not only, 
were temples plundered and idols rifled of their jewels' but 
hundreds and thousands of Hindus were forcibly converted. 
It is, therefore, natural to expeot that the Hindus would have 
fought with all the exasperation and the oourage of the defiled 
and the despoiled. And equally matched as they were in number 
and civilization, perhaps even superior, they Should not have 
aocepted defeat. But the zeal of the Hindus has always been 
mild for various reasons. For one, he is usually tolerant It 
is a common experience that while a Mahometan's exaspera- 
tion is most acute at the least insult offered to the Koran or to 
the great Prophet, a Hindu quietly listens to any abuse of the 
Veda or of B&ma and Krishna. A Hindu is again by habit 
inaggressive. The Hindu religion has always preached Ahinsft 
and the Hindu is aocustomed to paoifio modes of life. Thirdly, 
the Hindus had wrong notions about their idols ; and probably 
still have. ' As stated before, images have no miraculous powers 
and when the idols themselves were found to be powerless, it 
would be superstitiously thought useless for man to resist where 
even the deity has thought fit to submit. But it must be re- 
membered that an image after all is an emblem and if the 
emblem is insulted it is not the metal or the stone that is 
insulted nor the deity whioh it represents, for it is above all 
insult. It is they who are really insulted, who believe in that 
emblem. When the faoe of the statue of Queen Victoria was 
tarred in Bombay, it was not the marble that was insulted nor 
the good Queen Viotoria but it was the British nation whioh 
was, and Whioh was intended to be, insulted Whioh had set up 
the statue. But by a wrong philosophy orrathetby supersti- 
tion the Hindus thought the deities powerless Against Mahmud 
who was bound to suooeed as it was destined that the Sanitana 
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Dbarma was to suffer in the Kali age. Suoh reasoning natural-, 
ly acted upon the minds of the Hindus more forcibly when 
aooidents actually happened which worked against them and 
they did not fight with that resentment and exasperation whioh 
should have animated those whose temples had been deseorated 
and whose houses had been dishonoured. 

IL Seoondly, the fall of the Panjab may also be attributed 
to the politioal apathy of its people. Unfortunately for 
twelve centuries before this. Panjab had been ruled by foreign 
kings. It may be said that for twenty oenturies from the time 
of Porus down to the time of Ranjitsingh, Panjab had no kings 
of its own. It was ruled by foreign Hindu or Mleohohha < ’rnlem 
from the time of Alexander to that of Mahmud, by Macedonians, 
by Maury as, by Sakas, by Baotrian Greeks, by Eushans, by 
Huns, by Kashmirians, by Sihdhis, and lastly by the Sbahi 
kings of Kabul and after Mahmud by Mahomedan kings of 
Ghazni and Delhi for eight oenturies more till the Sikhs gave 
to the Panjab native kings after a foreign rule extending over 
two thousand years. When Mahmud 9onquered the Panjab, 
there was no politioal oonsoiousness awake in the minds of its 
people. Though Aryans the people had lost all desire’, even if 
they had the ability, to enjoy self-rule or independence and 
they did not demur to be ruled by a Moslem Turk from Ghazni 
instead of a Brahmin Afghan from Kabul. They wore apathetio 
to the change of rule that w&s coming upon them and they 
did not resist with that stubbornness which belongs to a people 
fighting to preserve independence. Panjab was thus lost to 
MahomedanB in one battle. Kingdoms have no doubt been 
lost in one battle in western history also. TOnglunH indeed wa§ 
acquired by William the Conqueror in one battle. But while 
the people of England made the Norman kings their own, the 
people of the Panjab were made their own by the Mahomedan 
kings of Ghazni and the Panjab was practically sliced off from 
India in 1009 as Sind was in 712 A. D. 

It may here be objeoted that these two onuses oah be 
assigned as the oauses of the downfall, -not only of the 
Panjab, but of aljlndian kingdoms; indeed of most Asiatio 
people. This is ho doubt true and we shall have to mention 
these oauses also when discussing the oauses of the downfall 
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of Northern India at the end of Book VII in this very volume. 
The weakness of the religions feeling of the Hindus and their 
political apathy are their dominant characteristics over the 
whole of India. But what we wish to emphasise here is that 
while those other oauses whioh ohiefly led to the downfall of 
the Bajput kingdoms of Northern India about 1200 A. D. as we 
shall show later on, did not exist in the Panjab viz. intemeoine 
fighting and rigidity of oaste, these two causes which alone 
existed in the Panjab operated with greater force there than 
elsewhere and are thus the only oauses whioh oan be assigned 
to its downfall. How this is so we proceed to explain at 
length. The religious or political tendencies of peoples are 
the results of historical development and are oapable of ex* 
amination and explanation. 

The Panjab had no doubt been the home of Vedio Aryans 
from the most ancient days ; the place where the Vedio hymns 
were mostly composed and sung at sacrifices, the place where 
even later Vedio civilisation developed. GftndhSra and 
Madra are the lands of PSpini and Atvapati the teaohers of 
grammar and philosophy. The Upanishads contain many re- 
ferences to the Brahmins and Kshatriyas of these famous lands 
on the west and the east of the Indus. But the “ land of the 
five riven and the sixth Indus ” subsequently became a home 
of Buddhism, next only to Magadha. Buddha himself preaohed 
successfully in Afghanistan and the Panjab and later on 
Mahftyftna Buddhism was evolved under Kanishka in this 
land. Purushapura and Takshatilft two plaoes of Vedic fame 
became oentres of Buddhist learning. The Panjab, therefore, 
though originally the home of Indo-Aryans ( and even now it 
ispre-eminently Indo-Aryan as Sir H. Rieley found from faoial 
measurements taken at the oensus of 1901 ) was less strong in 
the Hindu sentiment than the rest of India even in the days 
of the present MahSbhSrata of 250 B. 0. ( See note ). It con- 
tinued to be so in the days of Hiuen Tseng who in ‘630 A. D. 
reoorded that Kapita or Kabul with Nagar (Jalalabad) and 
Hdyina \ Swat ) with Taxila wore entirely Buddhist, while 
Peshawar and the Panjab were half Buddhist (see Vol. I p. 48). 
Caste whioh was weak even in Vedio tinfes became still 
weaker in Buddhist days. Brahmanism developed in the land 
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of the Sarasvatl and caste gathered strength in Upper India, 
while it remained fluid in the Panjab "where a Brahmin 
would become a barber one day and a Brahmin again on the 
next ” ( See note ). When, after Harsha, Buddhism was over- 
thrown in India by the efforts of Kumirila and Sankara 
and modern Hinduism was evolved, Buddhism no doubt dis- 
appeared even from the Panjab, but the Hindu influenoe from 
the south was too distant to correct the laxity of caste and food 
prevailing there. And we oan thus see why at the time when 
Mahmud oonquered the Panjab, the Hindu sentiment among 
the people was particularly weak. The people looked that 
intensity of faith in the Varnitrama Dharma whioh charact- 
erised the people of the Qangetio valley and they consequently 
did not resist forcible conversion with stubbornness and 
ceased to worship the idols whioh Mahmud had broken with 
more ease than oould have been expeoted of a Hindu popula- 
tion possessing all the physioal superiority of the Aryan race. 

As regards political apathy the Panjab at this time was 
also in a worse condition than the rest of India. No doubt 
political consciousness had been dormant not only in the 
Panjab but all over India from the most ancient times. The 
political ideas indeed of all Eastern peoples are even now yet 
undeveloped. The idea that the oountry belongs to the people 
and not to the king is only slowly developing in reoent years. 
The usual political conception under despotic rule is that the 
oountry belongs to the king and not that the king belongs to 
the oountry. The king, therefore, need not be from among the 
people. The Vedio Aryans had more advanoed political ideas, 
it must be admitted, for the people then in reality formed the 
nation. In Vedio times the country and the king were both 
named after the people, the 'peoples' named in the sin gula r 
denoting the king and in the plurid the oountry; a, g. Madia, 
Silva, Kuru, Pinohila etc. Even down to the days of 
Alexander, there were nations or peoples in the Panjab among 
whom there were no kings. The Milavas, the Yaudheyas, the 
Silvas, and others aooording to Arrian were without kings; and 
had the. republican form of government. These peoples are 
oalled gapas in the Mahibhirata. Whatever may be the ease 
in Vedio or epio days, in later times, however, the kingly form 
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of government became the rale throughout India and the 
oountry with its people oame to be looked upon as the king's 
property. Nationality oould not develop under suoh a form of 
government But while in Northern India there were native 
kings and there was some national feeling alive, in the Fanjab 
owing to long continuous foreign rale even this modioum of 
national feeling did not exist and the people were entirely 
apathetio as to who ruled them. This is the reason why the 
people generally offered no resistance when Anandaptla lost 
his battle and they quietly acknowledged Mahmud as ruler. 

For these reasons thus viz : weakness of Hindu religious 
feeling and political apathy the Fanjab fell easily before the on- 
slaught of Mahmud. Political consciousness is awakening 
under the British rale and the changed aspect of the whole 
civilised world. But if the Hindus of the Panjab wish to 
maintain their position in the struggle of faiths in that 
province, they ought to strengthen their religious sentiment, 
abiding as it is even now, and develope it into a force equal to 
that of dikhism or Mahomedanism. 

It may perhaps be asked were there no Kshatriyas in the 
Panjab at that or any previous time and if there were, why did 
they not attempt to establish their own kingdoms ? That the 
Panjab is predominantly Aryan is, as stated before, undoubted 
and there were then as now, thousands of Kshatriyas and 
Vaisyas of Aryan blood in the Panjab. But the massacres of fight- 
ing populations whioh Alexander and later oonquerom systema- 
tically perpetrated deprived the Panjab of almost the whole of 
the ruling olass. The representatives of those valiant olane of 
Kshatriyas who opposed Alexander, of the Sibis, the Mftlavas, 
the Madras, the Taudheyas and others then survived (and still 
survive) in the Panjah. But they had become agriculturists 
and often heads of villages aooording to the Apaddharma rule 
for the Kshatriyas presoribedSin the Smtftis and specially in the 
Parfttara Smtfti (See VoL II page 183). The Kshatriyas of 
the Panjab, valiant and able-bodied as they were, had thus long 
lost their aaoient special oharaoteristio vis[: the desire and the 
determination to rale others and not to be -ruled by others, the 
* Itvarabhiva ' noted in the Bhagavadglta as belonging to 
Kshatriyas and they oeased to can who ruled, so long as they 
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preserved a sort of semi-independenoe in their village life. 
Snob zamindars were not disturbed by any ruling power, whe- 
ther Greek, Kuehan, Hun, or Turk nor by Kashmir hr Bind 
whioh ruled from a distance. This, however, led to a gradual 
distinction between the ruling Kshatriyas and the agricultural 
Kshatriyas whioh is still recognised id the Fanjab. The former 
in faot are the Rajputs, i. e. sons and descendants of ruling 
families who never cultivated land and who always ruled 
even if it be in one village if not more. This ruling passion of 
the Rajputs immortalized in the minimum demand of Yudhi- 
shthira from Duryodhana “ Give us five villages one for eaoh 
brother and you may keep the rest of our kingdom," this 
ruling passion of tbe Rajputs to rule and never to be ruled led 
the surviving Rajputs of the Fanjab to emigrate to the sub- 
montane hills on the eastern border of the Panjab or to the 
deserts of Rajputana and to countries still southward 
and eastward. As shown in Volume II, the Rajput ruling 
families of Rajputana came originally from the Panjab 
from whenoe they had to retire in consequence of tho inroads 
of Greeks, Kushans, Huns, and Turks. Notably the Chauhans. 
the Param&ras, the Bh&tis and even the Rathors earner from the 
Panjab, and at the present day the Hindu and even the 
Mahomedan Rajputs in the Panjab still declare that they belong 
to these clans. The Bh&tis dispossessed of Zabulistan by the 
Turks spread over the Panjab and founded a kingdom finally in 
Jaisalmere in Rajputana. The fine Janjuas of the Salt Range 
(now Mahomedans) are believed to be Anavaes or descendants of 
Anu and are the most valiant Kshatriyas in the Fanjab. These 
and other warlike modern clans are the ancient Kshatriyas who 
preserved their independence by beooming headmen of village 
and even agriculturists. ; 

But these also in ancient times did not care to establish 
kingly ruling families because the alien Mleobha rulers always 
accepted the religion of the conquered and in effect beoame 
native kings. Just as the Normans coming as oonqueroro beoame 
one with the oonquered being already of the same religion as the 
Saxons wad Britons, so the Greeks, the Kushans, the £akas 
and the Huns became in India Buddhists or Vaishpavas and 
latterly llihirakula was a staunoh &aiva and their rule was 
17 
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aww fait aa a foreign rule. The kings of ffeAmfr, of S ind, 
and of Kabul who later on ruled the Panjab ware Hindus and 
one with the people in manners and civilization and were 
never felt as foreign rulers. When the Turks conquered the 
Punjab the difference of religion indeed made the foreign rule 
intolerable by the destruction of temples and idols, and 
Mahomedan rule was also generally more oppressive, as we shall 
show later on, than Hindu rule. Yet the landowning valorous 
Kshatriya tribes of the Punjab made no effort to establish a 
kingdom of their own for another reason and that was the 
forcible conversion of many of these tribes. The conversion of 
almost the whole fighting population of western Panjab has 
introduoed a faotor of oleavage in the people of thiB province, — 
themost warlike in the whole of India — which has unfortunately 
made it the most unfitted to attain self-rule. Why these tribes 
did not strenuously resist foroible conversion may be explained 
by their human desire to esoape massaore and by their natural 
affection for their land and hereditary headship of villages as also 
by their weak Hindu feeling. The superstition of the Hindus 
that persons onoe defiled by eating beef and other heinous 
offences oannot be taken back into Hinduism made the oleavage 
permanent The sympathies of these Mahomedan population, 
though originally kshatriya by race and still observing certain 
Hindu oustoms, naturally went with the Mahomedan. rulers; 
and the Punjab was again inoapable of establishing a kingly 
line of its own, until we come to the Sikh rulers of the eigh- 
teenth century. Sikhism indeed resisted and eventually conquered 
Mahomedan oppression by organising itself by a system akin to 
the conscription of ancient Greece and Rome or modem 
Germany and France. Guru Govindasing saw tire necessity of 
transforming every 6ikh into a soldier and the martial qualities 
of the people of the Panjab naturally aided him and enabled 
him to transform Sikhism into a militant religion like the 
Mahomedan religion itself. We have traced the history of the 
Panjab down to the present day to show why its people were 
and are pdUtioally apathetic. How modern environments will 
act upon the political consciousness of the peoplf, now triply 
divided into Mahomedans, Hindus and dikhe iik outsits the 
soope of our work and must be left to the’politicel thinkers of 
the present and the future. 
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Th* reasons why Hindu kings of Northern India did not 
attempt to establish their rule oyer the Panjab may be briefly 
notieed. »We hays already seen that half the population 
of the Panjab was Mahomedan now and did not enoourage 
suoh attempt Kashmir was then not strong enough nor 
Kanauj, to make the attempt. The • Chauhans of Sambhar 
were at a distance and finally no great hero arose among them 
who oould attempt this diffioult task though Vlsala III, had he 
liyed long enough, might haye made this effort whioh he 
expressly said he had left to his desesndents (See his inscrip- 
tion noted in Chauhan chapter). 

NOTE— MAHXBHXRATA ON THE LAXITY OF RELIOIOU8 
FEELING IN THE PANJAB. 

In the Karoa Farva ohapters 40 to 4ft we have a spirited dialogue 
between Karpa and Balya* the former depicting the bad manners and the 
religious laxity of the people of the Pan jab and the latter offering no 
defence practically. This shows that the people of irySrarta or modern 
IT. F. and Delhi looked down upon the Hindus of the Pan jab In the time of 
Alexander and succeeding centuries. * In their houses people laugh and 
dance eating beef and drinking wine eating also Saktu and fish. From the 
Madra country and in GSndhffru (beyond the Indus) purity has dis- 
appeared* In the Mantra or charm against scorpion-bite they say * I will 
not associate with a man from Madra country; this poison of thine ie 
destroyed" (ohap 4S). In chapter 44 we hare “ One should not go to the 
V&hika eountry in whioh the fire rivers and the sixth Indus flow as it is 
unpurified by the Himalayas, by the Ganges, by the Jumna and the Sara- 
•rati and as it is void of true religion and cleanliness. The eaters of beef 
with garlic and the drinkers of liquor prepared from rioe jaugry are 
indeed void of good breeding. That country is called Aratta and i> void of 
religion; one should not go there; it is the country of these who are VrStya 
(without religious oeremonies and without the saorifloes )• If you drink 
water in Yugandhara town or stay in Aohyutasthala or bathe in the pond 
of Bhntalavyag how will you go to heaven? An Arya should not reside 
for two days in theAratta VShifca country where a Brahmin becomes a 
Kshatriya and then a Taliya and then a Sudra and finally a barber and a 
Brahmin again", dalya only replied that there were good and bad men 
in every country. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE SUCCESSORS 07 MAHMUD 

Although the Punjab with Kabul did not form part of 
Hindu India henoeforward, we must give a short aeoount 
of the kingdom of Ghazni during the reigns of Mahmud's 
successors, with suoh references to Hindu India as am found 
therein in detail. The history of the Ghaznavide kings is 
given in short by the Tabakat-i-Nasiri written by Minhaj-us- 
siraj a learned man who was Eazi of Delhi and its empire 
under several kings and lastly under Nasiruddin and Ghiya- 
suddin Balban (Elliot II p. 260), and who wrote this history 
and dedicated it to Nasiruddin about 1250 AD. A detailed 
gossipping account of the reign of Masa'ud written by Baihaki 
who was almost an eye-witness of the events he describes and who 
wrote about 1050 A D. is also available and is very informing. 
From these two we give below a short history of the Ghazna- 
vide kings, who followed Mahmud, with suoh references in 
detail to Hindu India as are found therein. 

Mahmud's two sons Masa’ud and Muhammad were bom on 
the same day from different mothers. Masa’ud was so strong 
physioally that his mace oould not be wielded even by Mah- 
mud but he was unruly and turbulent Muhammad was, on the 
other hand, gentle and promising and therefore in the good 
graces of his father. Believing Masa’ud would oppress the 
people and the army, Mahmud bad named Muhammad as 
his successor and the permission of the Khalifa to add his 
name in the Khhtba had been obtained. When some offioer 
•Stressed his oondolenoe to Masa'ud privately, he in the usual 
lffi}homedan spirit observed “ The sword is a better guarantee 
Vff $hf throne than documents ”. Apd events actually happened 
aa kad been anticipated. Masa'ud was governor in Khorasan, 
Hkfl Mahmud himself, at the time of their fathe,r's death, and 
marched against his brother Muhammad who kad meanwhile 
asoended the throne of Ghazni, in the same way as Mahmud 
had marohed against his brother Ismail. Bat unlike Mahmud, 
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Masa'ud blinded hie defeated brother and always kept a 
oloee prisoner. And when he became the master of the exten- 
sive empire of Mahmud he recovered all the sums Muhammad 
had distributed among his officers, even by torture. . If Mah- 
mud resembles Shivaji, his son Masa’ud resembles Sambhiji 
almost in every respeot. The latter was as powerful physi- 
cally as Masa'ud and he too after his father's death defeated 
Rajaram and killed his mother. He ruled vigorously for 
about ten years and was eventually seized by Autangseb and 
oruelly put to death. Masa’ud met a similar tragio end after 
reigning vigorously for about ten years. Both Sambhftji and 
Masa'ud were strong in their religious beliefs. Masa’ud per- 
secuted heretios as Mahmud had done and also led some 
religious expeditions into Hindustan. 

The ordered nature of government inherited from Mahmud 
appears fro m the interesting details given by Baihaki as to how 
ministers were appointed with the most elaborate ceremonies, 
how the Sultan consulted the minister in every matter and 
how correspondence passed between them through the private 
secretary and how regularly written orders were passed. The 
Indian province was administered through a Kazi- and a 
oommander-in-ohief both of whom resided at Lahore. "The Kazi 
was the head of the oivil administration and collected taxes 
and dispensed justioe while the oommander-in-ohief made war, 
took tribute, seized upon elephants and chastised refractory 
Hindu ohiefs " (Elliot II p. 118). When Ahmad Nialtagin was 
appointed oommander-in-ohief of Hindustan, he received a 
royal Khillat, “ royal verbal orders and a written out diploma. 
Then an oath was given to him and he put his signature to his 
bond that he would serve faithfully and these papers after 
being shown to the king were given into the charge of the record 
keeper" (Elliot U p. 119). It is interesting to note that some 
refractory troops and slaves, liberated with leteers of freedom, 
were handed over to Nialtagin for safekeeping and employment, 
but they were not to be sent beyond the CbandrabhSgft river 
or mix with the Lahore army. Probably if they went to Lahore 
they would meats misohief in that capital and perhaps going 
beyond it into Hindu independent territory they would create 
more trouble. 
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One of the duties of the ooramander was to make raids into 
Hindustan and to 6olleet tribute from Thakurs, the refractory 
turbulent zemindars already described who belonged to the Esha- 
trlya caste. And Nialtagin made a raid into Hindustan going 
as far as Benares where Baihaki states that even Mahmud had 
not gone. This makes it certain that Mahmud went as far as 
Bari only when he oonquered R&jyaplla on the Rahib which 
must be some river in Oudh (Ghaggar or Gomati). There was 
a quarrel between Nialtagin and the Eazi (the oivil and the 
military powers in India under the British too sometimes were 
at variance and caused loss and finally the constitution of India 
plaoed the military authority under the Governor-general). 
The minister had told Nialtagin that “he was the generalis- 
simo of Hindustan and the Eazi had no control over him ” 
(Elliot IL p. 128). And Nialtagin quarrelled with the Eazi 
and led an. expedition into Hindustan with the consent of 
Masa’ud who had sided with Ahmad in his quarrel. 

The expedition is thus described by Baihaki: “ He crossed 
the Ganges and marched by the left bank. He suddenly appear- 
ed before Benares which belonged to the territory of Ganga. 
The oity was two parsangs square and contained plenty of 
water. The army oould only remain there from morning till 
midday beoause of the peril. The markets of the drapers, 
perfumers and jewellers were plundered. The people of the army 
became very rich and oarried off gold, silver, perfumes and 
jewels and got baok in safety ”, This evidenoe ooming from 
almost an eye-witness and unquestionably a contemporary, places 
the raid in 1033 A. D. It shows that the oity was in the posses- 
sion of Gfingeyadeva Ealaohfiri of Tripura a powerful king whose 
army was probably near, and who was muoh feared as he was 
known to be a powerful king. The bazar contained shops of 
drapers, perfumers, and jewellers whioh trades are still thriving 
in Benares. And the statement that Benares had plenty of 
Water means that well-water and pond-water was plentiful 
in the o||y which is situated on a high bank of the Ganges or 
in the oountry round Benares away from tike river. 

nils successful raid of Nialtagin turned hit head and he 
began to form schemes of founding an independent kingdom 
and to engage Turkoman sqldiers direct from Turkey. The 
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Kui, however, reported the matter to Masa'ud, who dismissed 
N ialtagin and sent a Hindu oommander to arrest him alive if 
possible. Eventually Nialtagin was defeated and pursued by 
sAmv Jats on the Indus and killed. This and other events 
show how powerful generals and slaves beoome as dangerous 
to the master as to the enemy. 

The employment of Hindu soldiers and generals, even on 
oooasions of trust, shows that Hindus had already risen to 
posts of responsibility under the Moslem rulers of Ohasni 
Their great bravery is extolled even by Moslem writers. 
This employment of Hindu soldiers began in the days of 
Mahmud himealf. Indeed Jaipal maintained a foroe of 2000 
Hindus at Ghazni for some years and Elliot himself thought it 
ourious that Hindu soldiers should serve as mercenaries under 
their bitterest persecutors ( E. IL p. 448 ). But considering the 
religious and political apathy of the Hindus described before, 
one need not wonder that Hindus have always accepted servioe 
under foreign governments and have always sought and obtain- 
ed distinction by loyalty and effioienoy. This early credit 
gained by the Hindus is noted by Elliot who mentions several 
instanoes of their employment by their bitterest persecutors 
such as that of S&wandxai employed by Masa'ud against the 
nobles who opposed his accession ( Sawand with his soldiers 
was killed in the battle ) or Bijai Rai, a general employed even 
by Mahmud and oalled again by Masa'ud’s successors ( Elliot 
JX p. 60 ). This instance of Jats killing Nialtagin shows the 
loyal servioe performed by Jat subjects for their king. 

The successful raid of Nialtagin shows the weak state to 
whioh the kingdom of Kanauj, no longer an empire, had been 
reduced. Rijyapftla was Already dead and was succeeded by 
Triloobanapila who made a grant at Pray&ga in 1026 as already 
stated. But Prayiga must have, like Benares, gone subsequently 
into the possession of Gftngeya, who, as will be stated in the 
history of the Kalaohuri kings, died at FraySga. We do not 
know how long Triloohanap&la ruled and who succeeded him. 
A king Tatahpkla is mentioned in a broken inscripton published 
by Golobrooke in his essays (II. p. 878) wherein he is 
described as Mahirffrdhir ftja, but not Parametvara. He made a 
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grant in the Kausambi Mandala south of the Jumna and south- 
west of Pray&ga. Kanauj held undoubted sway in Oudh but 
the Turks of Ghazni emboldened by the raid of Nialtagin 
made further raids into Oudh. The improbable story of Salar 
Masa’ud, Mahmud’s sister's son, may at least suggest the oer- 
tainty of many raids by the Turks especially in Oudh where the 
scene of Salar’s story is laid. It is believed that Salar Masa'ud, 
had his head-quarters at Saraikh in the present Bara-Banki 
District of Oudh and from there made Taids in several directions. 
Many districts in Oudh oontain sacred places supposed to 
belong to that saint. These raids took plaoe probably from 
1038 to 1050. The story of S&ltr is not wholly a fiction, as we 
find from a Rathod inscription found at Badaun ( Ep. Ind. II 
pp. 64) that one of the kings Madanap&la made the raids of any 
Amir impossible. We will oomment upon this inscription at 
great length elsewhere in another connection. The date of 
this inscriptioh is not given and that of Madanap&la cannot, 
therefore, be fixed but we think this is a reference to the raids of 
Nialtagin or S&l&r Masa’ud, who must have passed into Oudh 
via Badaun. The Hindu Rajput kings of India resented these 
raids on their scored plaoes particularly and, as we shall show 
later on, Bhqja of Malwa ( 1640 A. D. ), Karna Kalachiiri of 
Tripur and lastly Chandra G&hadavila drove out these Turks 
and others mentioned before from Upper India and “ freed the 
country of its oppressors ’’. The last king took Kanauj and 
established a powerful Hindu kingdom there, the effete Prati- 
hira line thus ending about 1080 A. D. These later Pratih&ra 
kings, as shown already, were tributaries of Ghazni and levied 
an impost named Turushkadanda on the villages in their king- 
dom which under the Q&hadv&las continued to be realised 
though not paid to the Turks. 

This is a digression, though a neoessary one, and we may 
resume our narrative of the Ghaznavide kings. Baihaki 
relates that one year a sudden ‘flood of the Ghazni river did 
great havoc in the oity and bodily oanied away the bridge on 
it. The fort of Ghazni built by Takub-i-lais and his brother, 
however, stood firm. Masa’ud, who was a mathematician him- 
self built a new bridge over the river of one stupendous span. 
He also built several new palaces and splendid gardens. 
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But inspite of good qualities he was endowed with, vis, 
personal strength and valour, learning and care for his people, 
Masa'ud was unfortunate and was destined to loose the greater 
part of his kingdom. “ In what was Amir Masa'ud destitute ? " 
asks Baihaki. ** Servants, offioers of State, lords of the sword 
and pen, an overwhelming treasury were all his, but destiny 
deoided that he should lire a reign of pain and vexation and 
that Ehorasan, Ehwarisan, Rd, and the Jabb&l should depart 
from his hands ” “ The prince made exceeding exertions ar.d 
oolleoted large armies. He passed sleepless nights in con- 
templation of his schemes, yet his affairs were ruined ” ( Elliot 
II ). Probably the cause may be found in his excessive in* 
dependence of opinion and his refusing to aocept advice. The 
trouble began in Ehorasan where Mahmud himself had allowed 
some Turks to settle. Prince Maudud, Masa’ud’s eldest son, 
was as usual appointed governor of Ehorasan and Balkh, and 
in his time Seljukian Turks rebelled. The Ghazni army was 
defeated. The province was also invaded from the north and 
the minister and other officers advised Masa’ud to advance 
personally against the Turks. He, contrary to their advice, 
insisted on leading a holy expedition into Hindustan and went 
and invested the fort of HansI whioh lay to the south of the 
Sutlej and in the present district of Hissar. Masa’ud thus tried 
to extend his dominions beyond the Panjab. This invasion 
took place in 1037 A. D. It cannot be determined who was in 
possession of this fort and the district The Hissar Gazetteer 
(p. 19) states that this fort of H&nsI, which is a very old place, 
was in possession of Anuraj son of Vlsaldeo ChahamSna and 
Teshtapftla the son of Anuraj was driven out and he thon 
founded the Hftdft dynasty of Boondi.* But as we shall see 
in the history of the Ch&ham&nas later, their king at this time 
wasV&kpati and Gaurishankar Ojha states that the Boondi 
Chauhan dynasty was descended from AsarSjs, twelfth king of 
the Chauhan line of tfadul. Whatever the name of the person 
who held the fort, he was a Ch&ham&na no doubt and he fought 
valiantly. Baihaki describes the siege as follows “ Fights 
were constantly taking place in a manner that could not be 


• It ia diiticult to know w ] ienc j this atatematit u taken. 
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exceeded in severity. The garrison made desperate defence* 
In the victorious (Moslem) army, the slaves of the household 
behaved very gallantly. At last mines were sprang in five 
plaoes and the walls brought down and the fort was stormed 
on Monday ten days before the olose of Rabiul-avval. The 
Brahmins and other high men were slain and their women and 
children carried into oaptivity. All the treasure that was 
found was divided amongst the army. This fort is known in 
Hindustan as the virgin fort. ". ( E. IL 140 ). 

The above description brings out two new foots. First the 
mining of the walk ; when we hold that gunpowder was not 
known in those days, it oould only have been oarried out with 
some other explosive ; but what that was it is difficult to say. 
Secondly the slaughter of Brahmins was an advance on the 
severity of Mahomedan fighting in the days of Mahmud ( Utbi 
never mentions it in his detailed aooount, possibly by overw- 
eight ). The Rajputs of Northern India were men of a different 
spirit than the Kshatriyas of the Panjab. They were aooustom- 
ed to rule and never to be ruled. It appears that the fort and 
the district was retaken by the Tomars of Delhi, who were 
then rising to power under the Chauhans, in 1043 A. D. as 
Firishta has related ( Hissar Gazetteer p. 30. ). 

Masa’ud, on returning to Ghazni, found that he had commit- 
ted a mistake. While trying to extend his dominions south-east, 
he had lost the most important province of Ehorasan in the 
north-west. It was Mahmud alone who could vigilantly 
watch both east and west. The Seljukian Turks taking advan- 
tage of Masa’ud’s forces being engaged in the dktant Hindu- 
stan attaoked and seized Ehorasan. They were even preparing 
now to advanoe on Ghazni and Masa'ud was perturbed. He 
resolved upon retiring into Hindustan with all his family and 
treasure and gave orders accordingly. Frantio remonstanoes 
were addressed to him by hk nobles, generals and officers and 
even by hk mother. But Masa'ud as usual was inexhorable and 
unamenable to advice. It k strange to find that this deoision 
of the bi&ve king was based on astrology. Curiously enough 
the Turks and. even the Arabs were strong believers in 
astrology* like the Hindus^ though Mahomet had striotly 
* At-Buual hisutli »», m i»faoloStruw«U u utroaoaMt. 
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forbidden consulting the stare. “ The prime minister wisely 
remonstrated that if his lord went into Hindustan with his 
ladies and his treasure when the news would be known 
among friends and enemies, everybody being desirous of 
increasing his power, calamity would befall him*'. But the 
ill-fated Maua’ud ezolaimed “ This dotard does not know what 
he says. That is right whioh I have determined. 1 am ready to 
acknowledge that you have written through affeotion for me. 
You must wait for further orders ; for that which I see you can- 
not tee. He handed over the city and the fort of Ghazni to the Kotval 
Bu-Ali and remarked "My son Maudud, the minister and a large 
army will be away. Whatever may happen, in the spring I will 
settle the matter in another way. The astrologers have declared 
that my star is not propitious during winter .*’ The Kotwal 
urged that the ladies and. the treasure should be secured in 
strong forts, but the Sultan replied that he had determined that 
they would remain with him and prayed to God to grant 
him peace and welfare in his journey to Hindustan ( Baihaki 
B.n.p.52). 

The Sultan wished to avoid the evil influence of his star 
by going into Hindustan, whioh then still included, as it 
inloudes even now, the warmer country to the west of the Indus 
with the oities of Wahind, Mftrmin&r& (?) Bershaur and Kiril (?) 
(E. II. p. 150) ; but the evil star destroyed Masa'ud even in 
Hindustan. The Tabakat-i-N asiri relates that Masa'ud was 
seized by his own rebellious Moslem and Hindu slaves as he 
was going through the MargUan pass (in the hills between 
Rawalpindi aid Attook, a few miles to the west of Hasan 
Abdal) and imprisoned. They liberated the blind Muhammad 
who was in oustody and plaoed him on the throne. Masa’ud was 
taken to the fortress of Gur and there murdered. This tragic 
end of Masa'ud reminds us of the tragio end of Sambhaji who 
too like Masa’ud lost the large Mah&r&shtra territory acquired 
by his father and had left to him a distant province Karnatio 
for refuge as Hindustan was left to the kings of Ghazni. Both 
though endowed with great courage and learning and strong in 
religious zeal came to grief by their obstinacy and unamena- 
bility to good advioe. The unfortunate end of both shows how 
immense resources are of no avail without the eapaoity to use 
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them ; and the greatness of Mahmud, as that of Shtvaji, appears 
in the faot that he aohieved greatness even without any 
great resources in the beginning. 

We have given the history of Masa’ud at some length 
because it brings out the greatness of Mahmud by relief and 
because the two important expeditions* into Hindustan took 
place in his time, one to Benares and the other to Hansi 
resulting in further acquisition of territory for some time. We 
will now go on to the history of the remaining kings of Ghazni 
whioh we give in the briefest manner, with suoh references in 
detail to India as occur therein. 

Muhammad was king only for Bix months ; for Maudud, son 
of Masa’ud flew from Balkh, where he was governor, to avenge 
his father’s death. Taking possession of Afghanistan he went 
on to Hindustan, defeated his uncle and took him and all his 
children prisoner. They were all killed as also the Turkish and 
Hindu slaves who had seized his father- He returned to Ghazni 
and ruled for nine years. His sons were incapable and the 
offloers and nobles raised one of them Mahmud and his uncle 
Ali together to the throne. But both being incapable, oomplete 
disorder prevailed. After two months they were sent to a 
fortress and Abdul Rashid, a son of Mahmud, was raised to the 
throne in 444 H. (1050 A. D.). Alp-Arslan, the Seljuk king of 
Iran and Ehorasan advanced against Ghazni but was defeated 
by Tugril, a fearless slave disciplined under Mahmud, who was 
placed at the head of the Ghazni forces. When he returned 
victorious, he killed the Sultan Abdul Rashid and ascended 
the throne himself. He killed eleven other princes and ruled 
tyrannioally. After forty days of misrule, he was killed by a 
Turkish silahdar or arm-bearer (a term of general nse in 
later Indian history) on the throne itself. 

Only two princes remained imprisoned in a fort and 
Tugril had sent a messenger ordering their dispatch also. The 
senesohal at the fort oautiously delayed the execration of the 
order for One day only and a pigeon-carrier brought the news 

* A third is mentioned In which Ma?a*nd It said to have fetch * <prt on the Sarasvati 
In Kashmir. But Balbakl does not mention U and we do not think there la anr Saras vat I 
rlner In Kashmir nor does the Taraginl menttenSthls invasion. 
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of Tugril’s murder. The lives of these prinoes were time fortu- 
nately saved and both beoame Sultans in suooession vis. Faru- 
khjad and Ibrahim. Both ruled justly and kindly. Ibrahim 
was a very religious man and translated the Koran into Per- 
sian. He had forty daughters and thirty six sons: so that the 
royal family was again full. These daughters were given in 
marriage to learned persons by the Sultan and one of them was 
married to the grandfather of the author of Nasiri Ibrahim 
was like Shahu and ruled long (42 years) dying in 492 H. 
(1100) after a peaceful and prosperous reign. His son Masa’ud 
reigned even more justly and liberally. He abolished exhor- 
bitant taxes throughout Mahmudi dominions and Zabulistan 
and remitted all tolls and imposts throughout the empire. In 
his reign a religious expedition into Hindustan was led by his 
Hajib who crossed the .Ganges and “penetrated to a place 
where none except Mahmud had gone The year and the 
plaoe are not mentioned. But this makes the raid of Sftl&r 
Masa’ud improbable for Mahmud did not go beyond Bari in 
Oudh. This king died after 17 years of reign in 509 H. (1118). 
This makes the raid into Oudh the last under an Amir and 
probably this is the raid referred to in the Badaun inscription. 

Arslan his elder son succeeded him but was driven away by 
his younger brother Behram by the aid of Sultan Sanjar who 
was his maternal unole. But his reign though long (41 years) 
was unhappy. The governor of Hindustan twice rebelled and 
he had twice to attack him, onoe near Multan and another 
time in the Siwalio hills. The rebel was, however, eventually 
destroyed. The Ghori ohiefs in his absence beoame powerful 
and took Ghasni which they destroyed by fire as will be related 
later in Ghori history. Bahrain retired into Hindustan but 
when the Ghorfe departed llrom Ghazni he returned. His son 
Khusru succeeded him in 552 H. (1159 A. D ). As the Cborl 
chiefs had shaken the Ghazni kingdom to the foundation and 
as Khusru was a weak king, a horde of Gozz Turks attacked 
and oaptured Ghazni and retained it for twelve years, when 
they were driven out by Ghiasuddin Ghori Khusru as usual 
retired to Lahore and ruled (here for seven years. His son 
Khusru the mild ruled in Lahore for some time but be was 
taken prisoner by Muhammud Ghori in 587 H. (1191) and 
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eventually pat to death with hia son by order of Ghiasuddin 
Ghori in 598 (1206 A. D), when the line of Mahmud ended. 

The histoiy of the Ghaznavide kings foroibly exhibits the 
great evils to wbioh despotic systems of government are ex- 
posed where there is no national sentiment to oheok them* 
There is always a rule of suooession reoognised in every 
oountry and in the west there ate formal acts of suooession. 
But when ambitious and unscrupulous persons are not pre- 
vented by the strong national sentiment of the people from doing 
misohief, murders of kings and sometimes of possible claimants 
to the throne are often committed in suoh frightful manner 
and number that birth in a royal family beoomes indeed a cala- 
mity. In the history of Hindu kingdoms suoh scenes are 
rarely met with though national sentiment was absent in them 
also beoause probably the Hindu nature is, for well known 
reasons, less evil and more law-observing. 

We here dose this book and will give a detailed account 
of the Ghori kings who supplanted the Ghaznavi line, when 
we oome to the history of PrithvIrAja in the last book as they 
overthrew him and finally oonquered India. It is further 
necessary to add that there must have been many raids by 
Turkish adventurers into Hindustan, besides the one described 
above, as will appear from the history of the several Rajput 
kingdonts given in the following book though they are not 
mentioned by Mahomedan historians. 



NOtB 1 COINS OF THtf GHAZNAVI KINGS. 

We find the following interesting information from a paper by Mr. 
Thomas in J. K. A. 8. IX p. 67 and XVII p. 157. It may be stated that 
every king in Ghasni, and generally in Indi&i struck coins in his name 
oommemorating his coming to the throne. We, therefore, find coins of 
Alptagin. Sabuktagin, Ismail and Mabmud showing that they beoame 
kings in Ghasni in this order. But in all these coins the name of the 
SSieffni emperor, Mansur or Nuh, is also inscribed showing that they were 
subordinate kings of the S&m&ni empire. Mahmud first assumed indepen- 
dence as his ooin dated 369 H. (1000 A. D. ) first omits the mention of a 
88m8ni king. The first coins of Mahmud describe him as Saif-ud-dowla 
a title given him by Nuh in 389H. ( 995 A. D.) then as Al- Amir- Y amin-ud- 
dowlat-va-Arain-ul-millat, a title given him by the Khalifa, later as Malik- 
ul-mamBlik, and finally simply as Mahmud without any title when he had 
really . become so great as to require no titles. He never calls himself 
strangely enough, Sultan or GhSsi. The title Sultan first appears in the 
coins of Ibrahim (coins 4658 H. or 1061 A. D. ) 

Mahmud's coins are found in bilingual form also, for the use of his 
Iudian subjects. The legend in DevnSgari is interesting and shows that 
Indian Pandits were at the court of Mahmud. It is as follows.— 
u SfsqwSlqr They had made Mahmud 'an inoar- 

nation of Mahomet and identified the prophet again with the Avyakta, 
though sometimes the simple words 3*^ V? * are found. 

These ooins were struok at Lahore. There were mints at Lahore, Ghasni, 
Nishapur, and three or four more plaoes in the west. There was no 
mint at Kabul. 

The Ghasnavi kings copied the Kabul ShShi ooins struok in the name 
of SSmantadeva with recumbent bull (Nandi) on the obverse and horseman 
with the name of Mahmud or Masaud on the reverse. The Hindu bull 
was oppied on Maudud's ooins and also later on in Ibrahim's ooins dated 
433 H. (1041 A. D.) The coins of Sabuktagin and Mahmud approximate to 
the ooins ef the Hindu kings of Kabul in weight. It seems that 8bahl 
Brahmin kings 9 ooins were of silver (oalled dirhams) and Ghasni and 
Nishapur mint ooins were of gold (oalled dinar); and oopperand small 
silver coins belong both to Hindu and Mahomedsn kings. 



NOTE 8 SPELLING AND MEANING OF SOME 
MAHOMED AN NAMES. 


Name 

1 Alptagin (Turki) 
or Alptigin 

2 Sabuktagin *» 

3 Mahmud (Arabic) 

4 Muhammad » 

5 Shihabuddin •» 

6 Kutubuddin >• 

7 Ghiyasuddin * 

8 Iyaltimish (Turki) 

9 Al-Beruni (Arabic) 


Spelling adopted Meaning 

Alptagin Alp (atrong) and Tagin or Tight 

(wrestler) 

Sabuktagin Sabuk (aotive, expenditious) 
Mahmud The praised 
Muhummad The praiser. (The name of the 
prophet is given as Mahomet) 

Shihabuddin The shooting-star of religion 
Kutubuddin Tho pole-star of religion 
Ghiyasuddin Supporter of religion 
Altamash The lion ( ? ) 

Al-Beruni The outsider (T) 


We may add that the names of certain towns and provinces are spelt 
as follows in this book vizr-Khorasan, Sistan, Balkh. ® a8 “ ad ( **' den 
oi justice*), Nisbapur ithis appears to be a Sanskrit name) and Bokhara. 



BOOK VII. 


THE THIRD SET OF HINDU KINGDOMS 

CHAPTER L 

THE OH A HAMA NAS OF SaMBHAR AND AJMER. 

One of the famous Rajput olans of the preoeding sub-period 
which still flourished in this sub-period and indeed attained 
to greater glory was the Chftham&nas of SSmbbar. We have 
given the history of their rise in our ' second volume ohapter 
III Book IV ( pp. 90-97 ) and shown that the first king who 
established a kingdom in SSmbhar, otherwise oalled the 
Sapftdalaksha territory (of lM lakh villages), was S&manta and 
he beoame .famous by his vigorous opposition to the invading 
Arabs from Sind about 750 or 778 A. D. His successors down to 
the last Prithvlr&ja had oonstant fights with Mahomedans and 
maintained the struggle with great vigour and obstinacy. We 
have also given in Volume n the genealogy of theOhfthamSnas 
of S&mbhar from Ofivaka I, the next important king, to 
Durlahha whose Harsha stone inscription dated V. E. 1030 
(A. D. 973) has been found. In this volume we will give the 
genealogy of the Chihamtoas from Durlabha onwards to 
Pfithvlrija their last king and emperor of India. The whole 
genealogy is given in the Bijolia inscription published by 
Kavirija Shy&maldas in J. R A. S. Bengal LV and the same is 
examined by Kielhorn in Ep. Ind. VoL VIII and also dis- 
cussed by Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar Ojha in his Hindi edi- 
tion of Tod's R&jastAn (p. 394). The value of Pyithvlrfja Rftsft 
as history , is almost nil according to most scholars, as has been 
19 
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proved by many inscriptions found sinoe Tod wrote his great 
history. The Oh&hamSna genealogy, therefore, and also the 
dates given by Tod mainly from Frithvlr&ja Rasa are naturally 
incorreot and we have to rely for oonrreot genealogy and dates 
on inscriptions and suoh dates as can be guessed for particular 
kings by calculation. The Rajputana Gazetteer Vol. in B (page 
6S) gives a genealogy of the Chaham&nas based on the Bijolia 
inscription but there appear to be a few inaoouraoies therein 
which according to our view require to be corrected. We will 
here give the genealogy of the Ch&ham&nas of S&mbhar from 
Durlabha onwards down to Prithvlr&ja as we oonoeive it to be, 
with probable dates, side by side with the genealogy given in 
the Rajputana Gazetteer for comparison. 


Bijolia Insc . St, 1226 
1 Durlabha A. D. 973 

8 Govlnda (o. 988) 


4 Wkpati 
(o. 1003) 


4 VlryarSm* 

5 Srlohandra 
| (Ce 1033) 


Rajputana Gazetteer 

1 Durlabha 

2 Govinda 

3 Vffkpati 

4 Son Vjjayarama 


. 1 . 


6 Slnhata Dttsala 7 vjsala alias 
(o. 1048) Vigraharaja 111 

(o. 1063) m. KftjadevI 

* 8 FrithvirSja I (o. 1078) 
m, BSsalyadevi 


9 Ajayadeva (o. 1093) 
m. Saumalyadevi 

10 Aroorala or £98 
(0. 1108) 


5 Durlabha 


T 

6 Vigraha 

7 PrithvirSja 

8 Ajaiplla 

9 Arporaja 
son or grandson 


lOVIsala or Vigraha 
I 


11 FrithvirSja 


Jagadeva 
It Prithvibhata II 


U VigrahapSla IV 
alias Vlsala 
Is*. 1183 A. D. 


I! 


18 Somsfrara 
18 PrithvIrSja 


18 Somesvara 
Is*. 1169 A. D. 

14 PrithrlrBJ* in 
▲ 0 . 0 . 1178 died 1198 A. D. 
in battle with Shlbaboddln 


Of Prithvlr&ja III or the last we will speak in a separate 
ohapter ; for his oonfliot with Shihabuddin Ghori must be 
treated in great detail as it ended in the final overthrow of 
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Northern India and in effeot of the whole of this oountry. His 
date of accession may be, as we shall show later on, taken to be 
about 1175 A. D. From Durlabha whose reign may be taken 
to begin in A. D. 973 down to Prithvlrftja III whose reign 
began in 1175 A D. we have thirteen , kings and a period of 
about 202 years giving an average of 15 Vi yean per king. In the 
previous section of the genealogy, as the reader may remember, 
we took, for fixing dates, an average of 15 years. 

The first king Durlabha is said in the Harnha stone inscrip- 
tion to be a brother of the preceding king Vigraharftja who 
certainly was a great king. If we identify him with the 
Dhundft D&nava Vlsala of the Prithvlrftja Rftsft wherein the 
absurd legend is given of his beooming a demon and devasta- 
ting Ajmer, we shall not be far wrong. But as said before, it is 
not possible to take the Rftsft for history, at least for the an- 
cestors of Prithvirftja IH; and we have to abandon the task 
of identifying Rftsft kings with kings mentioned in inscrip- 
tions. For, further, we find that this demon is said to have 
lived for 300 years before Prithvlrftja and yet his son is 
said to be Sftrangadeva a name not to be found in the inscrip- 
tion genealogies and his. son was Arnor&ja. But Arnorftja 
from inscriptions appears to beagreat-grandson of the nextVl&Sla 
or Vigraha III whose probable date of accession is 1063 A D. 
and who thus preoeded Prithvlrftja III by about a hundred 
years only. Giving up the Rftsft, therefore, we may note that 
Vftkpati was the king of Sftmbhar from A D. 1003 and henoe 
a contemporary of Mahmud of Ghazni.* But the Ghthamftnas 
do not appear to have had any confliot with the Turks of 
Ghazni during Mahmud's time as Mahmud* did not come to 
Ajmer. And Ajmer was not the capital of the Ohftbatnftnts 
in 1000 A D. Whsh Flrishta mentions Ajmer kings taking 
part in the confederacy of Rajput kings against Sdbuktagin or 
Mahmud, he merely makes a surmise by ante-dating Ajmer 
owing to its fame in the daps of Shihabuddin Ghori. Goving 
further on, we find that instead of $r!obandra of the Bijolia 
inscription, R. B. Gaurishankar gives the name Chftmunda and 

* II to difficult to elate ea whit aatbority Sir V. Siinth states la hb Oxford history 
el ladte that Vtoaidso of Ajmer tod the ooafsdsrate anar stalnst Maharad la W0B AO, 
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mentions that he built a Vishnu temple (as stated in Hamming 
Kftvya) in a town in Marwar ; while Kielhorn gives Siihhata 
and Dusala as separate kings (See Ep. In. VIII Appendix). 
Prithvlrija I is said to have given a golden kalaia (pinnacle- 
pot) usually covered with gold to a Jain temple in Rapatham- 
bhor. His son Ajayadeva is said to have built the fort of 
Ajmer and founded the modern town, towards the end of the 
11th century A. D. and to have removed his capital from Sftm- 
bhar to Ajmer. He must have been a powerful king as ooins 
struck in his name and in the name of his queen SomalldevI 
have been found (Ind. Ant. 1912). His son Arnorftja or Anft 
was a more powerful king. He built the Anft-s&gar tank and 
bund and “thus purified the plaoe defiled as it had been by the 
invasion of Mahomedans". (This is perhaps a poetio fanoy 
of the Prithlrftja-Vijaya poem ). His reign is assigned by 
Mr. Harbilas Sarda to 1125 to 1150 A. D.* whioh does not 
muoh differ from the computed date given in our genealogy. 
Pandit Gaurishankar mentions that Kum&rapftla of Gujarat 
invaded Ajmer in the time of Arnorftja in St. 1207 or 1150 A. D. 
and Mr. Harbilas Sarda has in a paper in Ind. Ant. 1912 shown 
that Anft twice warred with Kum&rapSla of Gujarat, first in 
St. 1202 and again in St. 1207 when the latter invaded Ajmer to 
avenge an insult offered to his sister who was married to him. 
Arno's second son Vlsaladeva or Vigraharftja IV ascended the 
throne of Ajmer, setting aside his elder brother Jagadeva who 
had murdered Anft and who probably did not at all rule. Vlsala- 
deva was a greater monarch than Anft himself. He has recor- 
ded an inscription on the Iron pillar of Delhi in whioh his 
exploits are extolled to the highest. “From Vindhya to the 
Himalayas, he, moving for pilgrimage, conquered all those 
kings who opposed him and favoured those who bent their 
necks to him and he made Aryft varta again a real Aryftvarta 
or abode of Aryas by slaughters inflioted on Mahomedans”. 
And he exhorts his descendants in this way. “ We have made 
the portion of the earth between the Vindhya and the Himalayas 
tributory t5 us. May your minds be not devoid of exertion for 

* It It inexplicable bow Mr. Strdt attliit for AJayapSltfa rdln the period 
liftMiri A. D. (Aimer P. 81). Probably these figures art tflees there by mistake 

n misprint 
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the oonquest of the rest/'t This indeed shows the vigorous 
ohamoter of his rale and his high ambition. We have already 
shown that after their oonquest and annexation of the Punjab 
the Mahomedans had sent several expeditions into mid- 
India and made settlements in many plaoes. Vlsaladeva drove 
these Mahomedans baok into the Panjab and clearing AryS- 
varta made it so in reality. This further would confirm the 
statement in the Bijolia inscription that he oonquered Delhi, a 
faotonwhioh doubt has been expressed. The verse “ sifltSJjf ^ 
vawifa jfa flarrftd *ra* i " of the 

Bijolia inscription is difficult to understand. The words 
Pratoll and Valabhl are indeed double-meaning as also DhillikS 
and M&6ik& (which indicate probably towns of these names as 
also parts of a house). But it clearly indicates that he had to 
make great efforts to oonquer Delhi. The Bijolia inscription 
as well as the inscription on the iron pillar at Dehli are given 
in an Appendix for the ourious reader. 

Vlsaladeva was not only a great warrior, oonqueror of 
Vaikunta, J&b&lipura Palli and even Delhi (Bijolia inscription) 
but he was a poet and a patron of poets like Bhoja of Dhar of 
immortal fame. Two slabs of stone inscribed with two Sanskrit 
dramas, one composed by Vlsaladeva himself and the other 
composed by his oourt-poet have reoently been found at Ajmer. 
The Haxakeli N&taka is composed by Vlsaladeva himself and 
is based on the well-known Kir&t&rjunlya epio poem. The kfag 
represents himself as eventually having had dariana of Siva 
like Arjuna. The drama is said to be composed in St. 1210 
(AD. 1153 ). The second drama is entitled Lalita-Vigraharftja 
and is oomposed by the oourt-poet Somadeva. Vigraharftja is 
shown to have fallen in love with the daughter of king Vasanta- 
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p&la ( probably an imaginary king ) who requited hie lore and 
he eends a messenger to her informing her of his resolve to 
oome to her after his fight with the Amir. This seems to be 
historically true and the Turks under their Hammlra ( Amir ) 
are said to be innumerable. *Eaoh party has sent spies into the 
other's camp. Eventually formal messengers are sent and a 
truce or peace is oonoluded. 

Vlsaladeva has left his name in Ajmer in the Vlsalasata 
or tank, constructed by him, in imitation of his father Anft who 
is named as Avelladeva in his iron pillar inscription and who 
built the AnS-slgara tank on the bank of whioh Sbahjahan later 
built a marble BSr&dari or Open pavilion. Vlsaladeva also 
built a college for 8anskrit students whioh was converted by 
Shihabuddin Ghori into a mosque which is now known as 
Adhai-Dinki-Zhopadi ( a hut of two days and a half). 

Vlsaladeva’s last record found ( Iron pillar of Delhi ) is 
dated St. 1220 ( A. D. 1163 ). He left a minor son named 
Aparag&ngeya who is not mentioned in the Bijolia inscription. 
He must have been set aside by Vlsaladeva's nephew PrithvI- 
bhata or Prithvlraja II, a son of the parricide Jagadeva. He 
ruled for a few years only and was succeeded by Sometvara, 
Visala’s younger brother. He also ruled for a short time and 
was succeeded by his son Prithvlr&ja III the last king of the 
ChShamSnas, The dates of the succession of Somedvara and 
of Prithvlraja III we will dismiss in our chapter on the latter. 
But it seems necessary to state here that Sometvara must 
actually have ruled for some time as the Bijolia Inscription 
reoords the grant of the village Rewanfi by Sometvara and 
ends with this mention so that Sometvara was still ruling 
when the inscription was recorded in St. 1226, Phftlguna 
Vadya 3 ( about Maroh 1170 A. D. ). 

The Ghfthamfinas are solar race Raiputs as shown in 
Volume II ( p. 14. ) and as even the PrithvIrSja-Vijaya and 
Hammlra KSvyas deolare. The idea that they are Agnikulas 
is a later fiotion whioh has been exploded from stone reoords, as 
even Pandit Gaurishankar believes. But it is strange that he 
looks upon the Ohfthamlnas as lunar raoe Kshatriyas (See his 
edition of Tod's Bftjastan in Hindi). This is probably a mfap i jn t. 



CHAPTER It 

THE GUHILOTS OF MEW AD 

The kingdom founded by Bappft R&wal remained intact 
in thiB sub-period and the Guhilot kings of Mewad were as 
▼alorous and independence-loving in this sub-period as in 
the preceding. They probablyloved independence so truly 
that they never sought to extend their kingdom by depriving 
other peoples or clans of their territory and independence. For 
they never aspired to attain to the position of emperors of 
India (Samrfit or Chakravartin) as other kingly families did 
during this sub-period as in the preceding, such as Ghfthaminas, 
Kalaohuris and G&hadav&las. In faot this aspiration was the 
bane of India from the most ancient days of the P&ndavas and 
Kauravas down to the days of Frithvlr&ja viz. the desire to esta- 
blish an empire in India without its advantages. For, this 
empire like the German empire, did not mean the welding to- 
gether of the whole of Northern or Southern India into one 
kingdom ; but it merely meant the humbling of other kingdoms 
without extinguishing them. The evil results of this idea of 
imperial sovereignty we will disouss in another place. ’ It is 
sufficient to state here that the kings of Mewad never suo- 
oumbed to the vanity of acquiring Imperial honour but held firmly 
to their own. This is perhaps the true reason why the kingdom 
of Mewad still subsists throughout the troubles &nd vicissi- 
tudes of twelve hundred years. The kings were oontent with 
their own territory and dignity and therefore they still rule in 
the territory where Bappft R&wal first founded his kingdom. 

During this sub-period (1000-1200 A. D.) the kings of 
Mewad were also generally free from aggression from without 
especially from the inroads of Mahomedans. Even Mahmud's 
Turks did not oome to Mewad probably for this very reason 
viz. that the kings of Mewad were not kings of Hind as the 
Mahomedans styled the Imperial rulers of Kabul or Kanauj. 
Perhaps the kingdom was not rioh and there were no famous 
temples or shrines in Mewad where riehes had accumulated. 
The kings of Mewad, therefore, remained unmolested and the 
vigorous line of its kings continued te rule without exhibi- 
ting any signs of decay ending in death. 
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In oar second volume we gave the line of Mewad kings 
from Bapp& to daktikumftra from the Atpura inscription dated 
V. E. 1034 or A. D. 977. We will give in this volume the con- 
tinuation of that line upto 1200 A. D. The mistake of the 
Prithvlrftja Rfisfi in making Samarasinha a contemporary of 
Prithvlrftja III of Ajmer and Delhi has now becfa admitted on all 
hands ; for Samarasinha’s inscriptions plainly show him to 
belong to the end of the thirteenth century A. D. Unfortunately 
the R&sft story has been aooepted by bards in all Rajput states 
and has, therefore, vitiated their genealogies. We cap in fact 
almost determine when this Rftsft vertion arose by comparing 
the various inscriptions relating to the Gubilots of Mewad 
themselves and the genealogies given therein. We have several 
suoh inscriptions (See Bh&vnagar Inso.). The first of them is 
the Abu Aohaletvara inscription dated St. 1342 ( 1285 A. D. ) 
and it gives a great many details. Then comes the Rftpapurft 
( Bftpapurft ) inscription in Jodhpur territory dated 1496 (A. D. 
1439 ) whioh tersely gives the whole genealogy from Bappft. 
Lastly comes the R&yasftgara inscription dated St. 1732 (A. D. 
1675 ) which first gives the R&sft story that Samarasinha was 
married to Prithft sister of Prithvlrftja and died along with him 
inhis'last tattle with Shihabuddin Ghori. The inscription 
distinctly refers to the R&sft itself and has necessarily to dis- 
tort the genealogy given in the preceding two inscriptions 
wherein 8amarasinha is given as a son of Tejahsinha who 
was a son of Jaitrasimha in whose time the first conflict of 
Mewad with the Turks took plaoe in about 1216 A. D. as dis- 
tinctly mentioned in the Abu inscription, Jaitrasimha being 
described as a very Agastya to the ooean of the army of the 
Turks.* Of this conflict we will speak later on ; but this suffioes 
to show that even Jaitrasimha, grand-father of Samarasinha, 
was not a contemporary of Prithvlrftja. We will, therefore, 
ignore the Prithvlrftja Rftsft account whioh obviously arose 
after the Bftpapurft inscription dated 1439 A. D. and before the 
Rftyasftgar inscription dated 1675 A. D. and will give the 
genealogy of the Gubilots of Mewad in this sub-period from 
Abu and Bftpapurft inscriptions and as aooeptpd by Pandit 
Gaurishankar in his Hindi e dition of Tod’s Rajftstan . W i have 
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got a short inscription of Vijayadnha, one of these kings, dated 
Si 1164 ( A. D. 1107 ) and later, of Jaitnsinha dated Si 1*70 
( A. D. 1213 ). Starting from Saktikumtra, the last king men- 
tioned in the Atpurft inscription dated A. D. 977, we have, opto 
Vijayasinha,10 kings and the average oomes to 13 

years and from daktikumftn to Jaitnsinha we have 19 kings 
givinganaveAgeof yean. This shows 

that the average for the Guhilot kings is still shorter than that 
for other families. We will use 13 and 12 yean as average for 
this portion of the Guhilot genealogy and assign probable 
dates, with remarks for individual kings from Gaurishankar 
and other sources. 

GUHILOT GENEALOGY 

1 SaktlkumSra (Ins. 977 A. D.) 

9 AmbBpraaSda (c. 990 A. D.) 

3 Suohivarman (o. 1003 A. D.) 

I 

4 Naravarman (o. 1016 A. D.) 

5 KirtUarman (o. 1099 A. D.) 

6 TogarSja fo. 1049 A. D.) 

7 Valrata (o. 10SB) 

8 HanaapSla (o. 1068) 

9 Vairiataha (O.1081 A. D.) 

10 Vljayaalnha (o. 1094 A. D.) lose. 1107 A. O. 

•11 Ariainha (o. 1118) 

15 Ghonja (o. 1199) 

18 VijayaaiAha (o. 1140) 

fl4 Bapaainha (e.1151) 

13 Bhlmaainha (o. 1162) 

16 Blmantaainha (o. 1173) 

17 Kumftraainha (o» 1184 Ae D.) 

18 liathanaainha (c# 1198) 

19 Padmaaiiiha (e. 1906) 

50 Jattraalnha (e. ISIS) Inao. ISIS and 1993 D. A. 

51 Tajaalnha (o. 1388) Inao. 1967 A. D. 

89 Samaraainha (o. 1967) Inao. 1978, 8A 87 A. R 


•ImiImUiU nm 'mnS to ■ait tb« date ka ow a ha taaaMaoa tor 
Mtraafagk. t VraMtwobraaofcta atutodof which «t tote tkaaMcr Ova tons*. 
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Proceeding to the oase of individual kings we have flsst to 
observe that the Abu inscription differs a little from its oom- 
peer the Ohitorgadh inscription drawn up by the same writer 
Vedatarman in that the latter gives the two kings Ambi- 
preside and duohivarman after daktikumftra and before Narevar- 
man. Further it reoords of 6aktikumftre that he destroyed the 
enemies of religion, terrible like Daityas. There is here plainly 
a reference to the Mahomedans. We have taken the date of 
this king from the Atpnrft inscription as ruling from 977 A. D. 
in whioh year Sabuktagin oame to the throne of Ghasni and 
then that danger to India began whioh finally engulfed 11 It 
is possible to believe that Saktikum&ra may have taken part 
in the first oonfederaoy of Hindu kings oonvened by Jaipila 
of Kabul against Sabuktagin in 989 A. D, (Smith’s Oxford H. L) 

The Ohitmgadh inscription stops with Naravarman and 
gives the subsequent genealogy in the Abu inscription and 
we have, therefore, not inoluded it in our authorities; but even 
though the Abu inscription does not mention Ambftprastda 
and Suohivarman we have to take them in the list of kings from 
the Ohitorgadh inscription of the same author. This also 
proves that the Abu inscription list may make some further 
omissions as we actually see. AmbSpras&da is a strange name 
in this list of Guhilot kings and one might have omitted it but 
for its mention in the Ohitorgadh inscription. Yogarlja (no. 6) 
and Hanspftla (no. 8) are also strange names in this line and 
they are not given in the Abu inscription but they are given in 
the Banapurl inscription (the latter name being given as 
YaAapftla). These three names, however, are confirmed by 
their mention in a Haibaya stone inscription to be noticed 
in their history. There is a copper-plate inscription of Vijsya- 
sinha as has been already notioed dated 81 1164. Then Vijayal 
sinha (na 18) is given as Vikramasinha in Abu and Bipapuri 
inscriptions. Ranasinha or Karpaslnha is not mentioned in the 
Abu inscription but he is mentioned in the Bipapuri inscrip* 
•tion. It is probable that this inscription mentions names 
whioh were subsequently invented by bards and one may 
suspeotif these names an names of real kipgs. The Abu 
inscription again does not reoord the tradition that from 
Rapaelnha two branohes sprang, the elder called Biwat 
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and |h« younger called Bftnft and established at $laoda> Bu- 
thls tradition cannot be doubted as we have to explain how 
former kings of Ohitor were oalled Bftwals and later kln gi from 
Hammlra ware called R&p&s. The latest RtyasSgar insoription 
embodies tills tradition by stating that then wen 26 Btwals 
in all from Bappft RfiwaL* 

From Bapaatnha we oome at names which am the sanm in 
all insoriptions exoept the first Bhlmasinha who is given as 
Khemsing in Abu and Rapapurt inscriptions. These kings 
wen nearly contemporary with or immediately pmoeded the 
Abu insoription and then oould have been no mistake a^out 
them. The probable date of S&mantasinha is 1179 A. D. and he 
may have been a contemporary of Prithvlrija HL Pandit 
Qaurishankar thinks that the amplifier or forger of the SUM 
mistook Sftmanta for Samara and thus committed the blunder of 
making Samarasinha of A. D. 1282, a contemporary ofPyithvIrija. 


* H i mm Rival «n adapted fran BappX who was a Rival « aaaU Mad,* 
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CHAPTER III 

THE PARAMaRAS OP DHAR— BHOJA. 

The Paramftras of Malwa were already a great sower at 
the beginning of this sub-period, Munja and Sindhurftja having 
already established its independence and glory. But Malwa 
rose to still greater glory and renown, in faot its greatest, during 
the reign of Bhoja. When Munja died poets were in despair 
for the goddess of Sarasvatl though not for Lakshml or Indrftpl» 
The goddesses of wealth and valour might find their favourites 
hut the goddess of learning was now, they thought, without 
support* But Bhoja falsified their misgivings and in him the 
goddesses of wealth, valour and wisdom were equally well-seated. 
Bhoja in real history typified the best Kshatriya of Bhfirata- 
varsha who oultivated both &fistra and Sastra like R&ma and 
Tudhishthira of legendary days or Vikrama and Hftla of later 
legends. Bhoja not only patronised literary men but was a 
great author himself and he was master of many and diversified 
subjeots. He studied Astronomy, Alankftra (poetics). Architec- 
ture, Asoetioism (Yoga) and Grammar and on eaoh of these 
subjeots ho has left works whioh are still treated as authorita- 
tive. His 8arasvatI-Kanth&bharana on poetios, Rftja Mftrtanda 
on asoetioism and Rftja Mttgftnka Karans on astronomy are well 
known and speak of his high profioienoy in these soienoes. 
As a learned man, therefore, his fame has been established in 
history on a permanent foundation. He built a college for 
Sanskrit studies at Dhar in whioh Sanskrit aphorisms on vari- 
ous subjeots were inscribed on stone. The college was conver- 
ted into a mosque by Mahomedans ; and of still subsists at Dhar 
being known as the Kamftl Maula mosque. The slabs of stone 
whioh were inscribed with Sanskrit works were used for floor- 
ing and pre now so rubbed over that nothing inscribed thereon 
is now legible. But close to this Sarasvatl-sadana or Bhftratl- 
bhuvana there is an old well which is still called Akkal-kuvl 
or well of wisdom ; and it reminds us of the time when the 
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learned man who studied in that college and held deputations 
in that hall, drank water from this well and advanced in 
wisdom and knowledge. These and other details about Bhoja's 
literary greatness given by Col. Luard and and Mr. Lele in 
their book on the Param&ras of Dhar and Malwa are indeed 
interesting and we make no apology forgiving suoh other facts 
here as are necessary to be given in this history from this work 
as every available source of information has been utilised by 
tiie learned authors of this book to give a connected and detailed 
history of the Param&ras of Dhar. 

Bhojais mentioned by several well-known writers as an 
author on Hindu Law also though no work of his on that sub- 
jeot is now available^ He is so mentioned by &ulanatha in the 
PrfiyaAchittaviveka, by Baghunandana and even by Vijfiftne- 
fivara in his famous Mit&ksharS. This not only shows the 
versatility of Bhoja’s genius but also points to his being a great 
ruler. He could not have been an author on Hindu Law with- 
out being thoroughly acquainted with oivil administration as 
with religion since Dharma or law with the Hindus inoludea 
both. We.know that he had done muoh to educate his subjects 
and to promote their spoular welfare. He built a great tank 
known as Bhoja-Sara by damming the spaoes between hills 
•noiroling a vast area and used it probably for irrigation. His 
two grants found show the terse nature of his government 
reoords which we will notioe further on ; but it is pertinent to 
remark here that his system of government and administration 
was typical. 

His political greatness is not, however, equally well-known 
and has not as yet been ascertained with exactitude. He 
iimm to the throne about 1010 A* D. (Col. Luard and Mr, Lele 
think that he may have come to the throne even earlier) and 
he ruled for about forty years at least. Sir Vinoent Smith 
plaoes his death in about 1160 A. D. while Pandit Gauri- 
shankar places it sometime before 1055 A. D. (St 1112). He had 
fights with many Indian kings, notably with the king of Chedi 
Indran&tha, Joggala I and Bhlma of Gujarat and with kings of 
KaraSta and Lsta, and Gurjaras and Turushkas, as stated in 
the Udepur inscription (Ep. II p. 222). We will first speak of 
his fight with the Turks. As this inscription states imme- 
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dUtely before that Munja had conquered a Hflna king, it eeeme 
clear that the record distinguishes between Hflnas and Turks 
and does not confound them. , The Hflna king, therefore, must 
hate been a Hindu king as there were no Huns in India at 
that time and as HQna is tire name of a Rajput clan also. 
Munja, therefore, does not seem to have taken part in the 
Rajput confederacy against Amir Sabuktagin, as one is likely 
to think from the period of his reign vis. 997 to 1010 A. D. Hi 
what campaign of Mahmud of Ghasni Bhoja fought against 
the Turks it is difficult to determine. He certainly was not 
<me of those who fought with Mahmud at Bomnath for he is here 
said to have defeated the Turks. Perhaps as suggested by OoL 
Luard and Mr. Lele on the srength of a statement in Tabkat-i- 
Akabari, that Mahmud after oonquering the Hindus at 
Somnath went with his plunder through the western part of 
the desert of Multan as he learnt "that Param&radeva one of the 
greatest kings of Hindustan was preparing to intercept him ”, 
this may be construed into a defeat of the Turks by Bhoja. Of 
oourse the Param&radeva described as one of the great kings of 
Hindustan by Tabakat-i- Akabari must refer to Bhoja and none 
else. And insoription-writers are usually panegyrists and 
Mahmud's avoiding Bhoja may well be oonstrued by them into 
a defeat It is further likely that this event is referred to by 
the Udepur Pratasti as Bhoja is said therein to have also 
built the temple of Somnath. Probably Mahmud had not only 
broken the image but also demolished the temple of Somnath and 
it is certainly to the oredit of Bhoja's greatness as a warrior and 
a devotee of &iva that he should prepare to intercept the defiler 
of the temple which probably had just been built by him (See p. 91). 

If we take the date of accession of Bhoja to be earlier than 
1019 A. D. it is possible that he may have sent a contingent to 
the forces of Hindu kings oolleoted by Anandap&la in 1008 and the 
inscription speaks of Turks and others being defeated by 
oontingents or general of Bhoja not by Bhoja himself. But in 
no other contest with Mahmud of Anandap&la the Turks were 
defeated and hence the words of the Udepur inscription oannot 
be taken to refer to their earlier conflicts. 

Bhoja’s political relations and conflicts with surrounding 
Hindu kingdoms have been well described by Col. Luard and 
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Mr. Lele in their book using all the ayailable authorities. The 
kingdom of Malwa on the east was oonterminous with the 
kingdom of Chedi, on the north with that of Chitod, on the 
west with that of the Ch&lukyas of Anhilwad and on the south 
with the kingdom of the Ch&lukyas of Ealyan and as neigh- 
bours am alternately friends and foes, Bhoja had often to fight 
with these kingdoms except the Guhilot kingdom or Chitod. 
The Guhilots never aspired to imperial power as stated before 
and never tried to extend their territory. Henoe we have no 
mention of Bhoja’s wars with Chitod. But with Chedi, Ana- 
hilwad and Earp&ta he had constant fights with intervening 
periods of peace and these wars were alternately successful and 
disastrous, the enemy usually coming as far 'as and even 
occupying Dhar. In Gujarat his foe was Bhlma who ruled 
from 1021-1063. While Eulohandra, a Jain general of Bhoja, 
once invaded Gujarat when Bhlma was absent and oooupied 
his capital Anahilwad (Patan),he plundered it so completely 
that the saok of Kulaohandra has become proverbial. Bhlma 
in return took Dhar by a sudden raid with his oavaliy and 
plundered it But Bhlma and Bhoja were not foes long and they 
had even vakils of each in the other's court, D&niodara an 
envoy of Anahil wad “being well-known as a witty and 
olever diplomat 

The enmity with the Chedi kingdom on the east and 
with Karplta on the south was almost hereditary and more 
disastrous, the Chedi Haihayas and the Kam&fe Ch&lukyas 
being usually related by marriage. A sister of Yuvar&ja of 
Chedi was the mother of Tailapa of Earp&ta and we have seen 
already (Vol. II) that Mufija constantly fought with Tailapa 
an d was eventually taken prisoner and even put to death by 
him. G&ngeyadeva was Yuvar&ja’s successor and ruled from 
1038 to 1042 and his successor was Earpadeva who was the 
most powerful of the Haihaya line and had a long reign from 
1042 to 1072. Bhoja's contemporaries at Ealyan in the south 
were Jayasinha (1018 to 1040) and Someivar (*040 to 1069). It 
seems that Jayasinha onoe advanced on Dhar and defeated 
Bhoja an event mentioned in an inscription of Jayas inha* 

•n*4at« of ttto inscription it br misprint Oivtaw M0 daks InX*. trirtiM* » 
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<L A. Vol V p. 15). Bhoja must hare defeated this king in tain 
as also Gfingeya sometime about 1040 whloh event might have 
given rise to the saying now ourrent in Malwa “ Kah&n R&J& 
Bhoja, dor Kah&n Gangs Teli ” (originally it must have been 
Gangeya of Telangana, as ingeniously suggested by Mr. Lele, 
Telangana being a subordinate of Chedi).* Whatever this may 
be Sometvara Jayasinha’s suooessor again invaded MalwS and 
signally defeated Bhoja. This event is related in the Vikra- 
m&nkadevacharita by Bilhana (I. 91). Later, Bhoja may have 
attacked Somedvara and defeated him. This or the earlier defeat 
may have been referred to in the Udepur Praiasti noted before. 

These wars it may be noted _ did not diminish to any 
extent the power of Malwa or of the kingdoms contending 
with it ; for they were not waged with any desire of aggression ; 
and rite four states Malwi, Chedi, Kara&ta and Gujarat 
were qually powerful and their rulers also equally able. 
They on the oontrary kept up the martial qualities of these 
rulers and their soldiers. But . it seems that about the time 
of Bhqja’s death (probably after, not a little before, as the 
wording of the Udepur Pratasti is quite oiear tj), the combined 
invasion of Malwa by Bhlma of Gujarat and Kama of Chedi 
created disorder and diminished the power of the kingdom of 
Malwa. The suooessor of Bhoja, Jayasinha went to the oourt 
of Ahavamalla Somesvara of Kalyan for refuge and be forgetting 
the hereditary feud between Malwa and Karn&ta lent him aid 
and enabled him to regain the throne of his anoestors at Dhir 
as stated in Vik. by Bilhapa (in 67). This shows that in 
those days Indian states did not fight with each other for exten- 
sion of territory. This event further shows that people in every 
eountry wished to be ruled by some one of its hereditary ruling 
family. As stated in Volume II, p. 221, even Arab writers have 
recorded that when a king conquers another kingdom he always 
places on the throne some one belonging to the family of the 
fallen king. "The inhabitants oould not suffer it otherwise." 


* Karga U dbtioctlr calltd lord of Trikalttda la oo* of hi* lauiiptloa* (Sp.lod.il). 
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Even this little feeling of nationality gradually disappeared in 
this sub-period (we see in this instanoe Jayasinha being to be 
placed on the throne of f 'alwfi by a third king), for reasons we 
shall explain later on. Bhoja’s death must have occurred before 
1055 A. D. as Jayasinha’s grant issued from Dh&rft in that year 
has been found (Ep Ind. Ill P. 46 ) wherein he deolares him- 
self to be a son of Bhoja. It is inexplicable how even in his 
third edition of E. H. I. (1914), Sir Vinoent Smith gives 
I960 A. D. as the date of Bhoja’s death; as no authority is 
quoted here we are unable to discuss this date further.* Bhoja 
oonquered Konkan in St. 1076 or 1019 or the year before as 
appears plainly from his grant of that year ( Ep. In. XL). Why 
Bhoja fought with Eonkan in his early age does not appear 
(he must have been about 20 at that time) and how he went so 
far from his kingdom remains to be solved though the foot of 
the conquest cannot be denied. Probably this was an offshoot 
of *his first war with Vikramftditya V (1009-1018 ) whom he 
is said to have taken prisoner and put to death as stated 
by Col. Luard and Lele. But if this event is true, Bhoja 
might have made more of this affair in his inscription, than his 
conquest of Eonkan the king of which was less important than 
the king of Earn&ta, this war being dated, if true, about the 
same time. But these wan are practically of no interest to the 
general reader of Indian history and need not, therefore, be 
investigated further. 

The war with Earnadeva and Bhhna which immediately 
preceded or followed Bhoja’s death is, however, of great impor- 
tance and we will examine the authorities mentioned carefully. 
It seems to us that a misconception has arisen here from the 
story given by Merutunga that Bhlma and Earna conjointly 
attaoked Dh&rft, oonquered it and put to flight Bhoja who even- 
tually died. It is notorious that these Prabandhas give fonoi* 
fol tales of famous kings whioh require to be oarefolly sifted. 
Eeilhoro first thought that the story given by Merutunga is 
supported by a .verse in the Udepur praiasti ( E. II X He 
subsequently however in giving a similar verse from the Nag- 
pur Prasasti (Ep. Ind. II) expressed the caution that the story 
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was not likely and that various arguments oould be adduoed 
against the truth of the version. We think it quite unbeliev- 
able that such a powerful king as Bhoja oould have bam 
attacked and defeated in this way and that his end was miser- 
able. On verse 9 of the Udepur Pratasti, Eielhom wrongly 
remarked that it virtually admits that Bhoja finally sueeumbed 
to his foreign foes, as the verse simply says that Dhirft was 
enveloped in darkness after Bhoja had left this world 
( when he whose valour was as great as that of the sun, the 
devotee of Siva, had gone to heaven 4 ). Similarly in editing 
the Nagpur Pratasti Kielhorn observed " Bhoj&deva’s end was 
unfortunate but thought it necessary now to state that the story of 
Merutunga was not quite reliable. Now even here the wording 
of the Nagpur Pratasti does not indioate that Bhoja’s end was 
unfortunate: "When Bhoja became a brother of Indra (died) 
and when the kingdom was beset with trouble’’* shows that 
Bhoja died peacefully and trouble arose afterwards. Neither 
zeoord expresses any tinge of sorrow about the end of Bhoja. 
It seems, therefore, dear that it was only after Bhoja’s death 
that his foes thought it a proper opportunity to advanoe against 
Malwa. Bhoja’s son and suooessor Jayasinha was the king 
whose end seems to have been unfortunate as we shall see 
further on. In short the Nagpur and Udepur Pratastis do not 
lend any support to the story of Merutunga that Bboja’s end 
was unfortunate. Unfortunately the story is still retained in 
the 3rd Ed. of Sir Vinoent Smith’s history and has, therefore, to 
be refuted. There are further arguments to show why the stray 
of Merutunga is concocted. Not only do the records of Chedi 
Haihayas not speak of this supposed suoeessful attack on 
suoh a famous king as Bhoja but the records of Gujarat Ohftlu- 
kyaa also do^ot mention this exploit of Bhlma. In foot in 
their many records Bhlma’s name goes without any epithet 
while the name of Jayasinha Siddharftja is always extolled 
with the expression ’the conqueror of Avantin&tha.’ Had Bhlma 
oonquered Bhoja, that exploit, the summit of his glorious oareer, 
would certainly have been considered hitfier than that of Jaya- 
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sinha, in conquering a minor king of AvantL But further the 
Nagpur Pratasti does not mention Bhlma at all when it 
mentions that Dhftrft was attaoked immediately after Bhoja’s 
death. It mentions Earns of Chedi and Earp&fa who were 
either leagued together or were contending with eaoh other for 
the overlordship of Malwa. This point we will disouss later on 
but this statement in the Nagpur Pratasti whioh makes 
no mention of Bhlma is sufficient to discredit Merutunga who 
probably wrote to please the Gujarat kings and conoocted 
stories of their exploits. In oonolusion, therefore, we believe 
that Bhoja’s end was peaceful and that foes attaoked Dh&ri 
after his death. 

Another misoonoeption associated with this event is that 
the Gfthadav&la king Chandradeva assisted in — indeed effeoted- 
"the quelling of the anarchy' which resulted in the defeat and 
death of Bhoja. ” This misoonoeption has arisen on a mis- 
construction of the verses in praise of the G&hadavila king 
Chandradeva in two GShadavSla grants. The allusion to Bhoja 
in the grant of Madanap&la (Ind. Ant. XIV p. 103) is explioit 
but the verse oannot be oonstrued in the sense that the 
Gahadav&la king Chandra had anything to do with .the death, 
or the anarchy which followed the death, of Bhoja nor oan the 
verse in the other record (Ind. Ant XVIII p. 11) be so 
oonstrued. (Their correct construction we will discuss pre- 
sently). Moreover the date of the rise of Chandradeva G&ha- 
dav&la does not ooinoide with the date of Bhoja’s death about 
105S A. D. His rise must be and has been dated much later 
that is about 1080 A. D. And lastly there could have been no 
necessity for his interference, sinoe while Karnadeva of Chedi 
was the aggressor and the oreator of anarchy, Someftvara of 
Earnitaka was the Mend of the Paramftra king as stated 
farther on by IfUard and Lele at p. 15 (though at page 27 
we have the contradictory remark that Jayasinha, Bhoja’s 
successor, was installed king at Dhar by Earna and Bhlma 
themselves). The Prabandhak&ras have made many imaginary 
statements but even they do not appear to have brought in the 
Gihadavftla (or Rathod) king Chandradeva and we may safely 
say that this idea has been suggested by a misconstruction of 
the two verses above referred to. 
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Bhoja was one of the gnat monarohs of India whose fame 
has been established in the annals of Indian history for all 
time to oome. He was not only an independent king in his own 
oountry Malwa but his power was acknowledged throughout 
India. This has not been sufficiently realised. In the Udepur 
Prafiasti he is said to rule the whole of India from the Hima- 
layas to RSma's bridge. This is no doubt untrue literally ; but 
in anoient times imperial power did not mean in India* aotual 
rule but indicated overlordship only. Suoh praise when 
recorded in the inscriptions of the family itself would be 
treated merely as a hyperbole of the family bards ; but when 
the praise is bestowed in the records of other kingly families 
the praise must be admitted to be based on truth. And we 
haVe suoh confirmation of this praise in the inscriptions of the 
imperial Gfthadav&las themselves. The two verses in the 
grants of Madanap&la and Oovindachandra whioh have been, 
as above stated, misunderstood oontain dear proof that Bhoja 
was for a time acknowledged as supreme king of India. The 
verse in the second grant (Ind. Ant. XIV p. 103) states* 
“ When Bhoja bhupa became a guest of the eyes of the 
women of the gods and when Xarna remained only in his 
renown and the earth was troubled, the husband whom the earth 
chose from love and the protector in whom die placed confi- 
dence was king Chandradeva. *' This dearly means that the 
two great wielders of imperial power on earth (the Indian land) 
who immediately preoeded Chandradeva were Bhoja and 
Xarpa. This Bhoja could not be Bhoja of Fratlhftra Imperial 
line of kings as he had long passed away (A. D. 840-890 vide 
VoL U p. 113) and must be Bhoja of Malwa (who passed away in 
10S5 A. D). The Karpa referred to may be taken to be the 
Karnadeva of .the Ohilukyas of Anhilwid who reigned from 
1063 to 1093 A. D. or Karna son of QShgeyadeva king of 
Ohedi. The former seems somewhat doubtful for the sove- 
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reign ty of India is said to have passed 'to Chandradeva after 
Karna’s death. The Karna of Qujarat seems to have passed 
away in the nineties of the 11th oentury ; and he is not extolled 
so muoh as his saooessor Jayasinha Siddharija; while Earns of 
Ohedi though the most powerful monarch of his line and is 
said to have conquered Malwa after Bhoja’s death, yet he 
reigned long and seems to have been alive when Chandradeva 
rose to power about 1080 A. D. This verse says that Ohandra- 
deva attained imperial power when Karna passed away. 
Whatever may be the explanation of this difficulty, this verse 
does not speak of the land of Malwa for Malwa never ac- 
knowledged Chandradeva as king. It speaks plainly of imperial 
power in the whole of India, for the three kings Bhoja, Karna 
and Chandra were actual kings in three separate kingdoms viz : 
Malwa, Chedi and Kanauj. The trouble referred to in the 
word Kshm&tyaya is the same as that referred to in the more 
general wording of the verse in the first record of the G&ha- 
davSlas ( Ind. Ant. XVIII p. 11 ) whioh may be translated as 
follows* “ King Chandradeva who destroyed the darkness of 
violent and bold warriors and who allayed the troubles of all 
peoples by his greater valour”. This refers plainly to the 
trouble oaused to the whole people of India by the raids of the 
ferocious Turks. In fact it seems that Bhoja had also contri- 
buted his quota to the allaying of this trouble and hence it is 
that he is remembered as the first king to whom India looked 
to for redress and afterwards to Karna the king of Chedi, 
Bhoja ruling upto 1055 and Karna later and the mantle of 
removing the oppression of the foreigners fell in the third 
instance on Chandradeva who as shown later on in Kanauj 
history, for this purpose, removed the inoapable Pratlh&ra king 
on the imperial throne of Kanauj and established his dynasty 
there. Viewed in this light the praise bestowed upon Bhoja by 
the Udepur Prakasti that he was lord of the whole of India does 
not.seem hyperbolical, supported as it is by this outside testi- 
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many of a Glhadvftla inscription. Indeed the next veme In 
the Udepur PraSasti appears in another light from this stand* 
point and when it says that Bhoja conquered the king of 
Gurjaras, it refers not to Bhlma the king of what is now 
Gujarati but to one of the Pratihfira kings of Kanauj whoare 
styled inreoords of other states of that period as kings of Gurjaias 
( See Vol. II p. 98, 163 ). In faot modem Gujarat oame to be 
oalled so probably at the end of the next century as we shall our- 
selves show later on and Gurjaras in this verse means very 
probably Pratlhftra kings of Kanauj who had beoome effete and 
even dependents and allies of the Turks. It seems, therefore, 
probable that Bhoja had not only defeated G&hgeyadeva in the 
east but also the weak Pratih&ra king and successor of B&jya* 
p&l of Kanauj and also the Turks who assisted him. He thus 
freed the land of Northern India from the troubles of the foreign 
and irreligious rule of the Turks. The verse deolares that 
mere contingents or generals sent by Bhoja defeated these kings 
and it seems very probable that Bhoja had sent forces as far 
north as the Panjab and Delhi. Although, therefore, Bhoja did 
not, like Samudragupta to whom Sir Vincent Smith oompares 
him, take a world-conquering expedition through India, his 
power was felt and acknowledged all over the country and it 
is this which must have enabled him to build Siva temples in 
suoh distant plaoes as Somn&th, Earned vara, Sundlra (east 
coast ? ) and Ked&ra, in the four quarters of India as he is de- 
scribed to have done.* That he built a temple of MahSkila in 
his own kingdom needs no mention but that he was allowed to 
build temples to god Siva whose devout devotee he was, in 
such foreign lands and at so great a distance, testifies both to 
his political power and his prosperity as also his organising 
oapaoity. Ons is reminded here of the same power, prosperity 
and oapaoity of a later sovereign of Malwa, Devi Ahalyibai 
of saored memory, who similarly built temples and ghats in 
saored plaoes throughout India. Ahalyibai built these holy 
structures from the immense legaoy left her by Malharrao 
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Holkar from his plunder in other kingdoms. Possibly Bhoja 
also did the same and expended the plunder obtained from 
Anhilwad and other kingdoms-by his generals in this oharitable 
work throughout India. Bhoja did not, like., his oontemporary 
Mahmud, amass wealth from plunder for the pleasure of mere 
possession or for aggrandizement but spent his treasures in 
oonstruoting suoh holy temples as would make him known 
throughout India. Even in distant Kashmir which could not 
have acknowledged him as suzerain, he had a tank built at 
his expense to oommemorate his name in that country. This 
was probably allowed by Kashmir entirely through respect for 
Bhoja's great fame and virtues.* But history does not record 
that Bhoja plundered many countries as Mahmud did andVe 
may surmise that Bhoja’s resources were mostly derived from 
his own country. Malwa seems to have been extremely pro- 
sperous during his reign and his government was so good that 
it brought him large revenues without being oppressive. In this 
affluenoe, therefore, we have the evidence of both the prosperity 
of his oountiy and the orderliness and benignity of his admi- 
nistration. 

Bhoja was not only a great author but a great’ patron of 
learned men. Unlike again Mahmud, his oontemporary, Bhoja 
was extremely generous to learned men and stories are related 
of his generosity to poets by story-tellers in which a lakh of 
rupees is said to have been the usual reward of poets who 
brought a single new and good sloka. This is exaotly the 
reverse of Mahmud’s reputation. Although we regard these 
tales as story-tellers’ exaggerations, there is no doubt of Bhoja’s 
extreme liberality to learned men and this has certainly been 
the greatest preserver of his glory andrenown than his political 
successes or his great structures none of which is now remem- 
bered or left. We do not believe there was any KAlidSsa, new, 
or old, at his Court and this name is a flotion of story-tellers or 
Padmagupta author of Navaslhaetnkaoharita and court-poet 
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of his father also, was gives the title of K&lid&sa. Dhanap&la 
another poet is properly associated with Bhoja and Uvata a 
native of Vadnagar wrote his commentary on the Vfcjasaneyl 
SamhitS at TTjjain during Bboja’s rule ( Luard & Lele p, 21 ). 
Many other learned men must have attended Bhoja’s court 
but their names are not yet known. 

Summing up one may bestow the highest praise one can 
on Bhoja and look upon him as one of the greatest monarohs 
of India. He is properly oalled EavirSja and M&Iavachakra- 
vartin by the inscription writers of the time even in other 
countries, being king emperor of Malwa (the meaning of the 
epithet ohakravartin we will explain later on). The happiest 
way of expressing his greatness is by repeating what the Ude- 
pur Prasasti says of him “ He accomplished, he ordered, he 
gave, and he knew in a way none else did.” This pithily re- 
fers to his great undertakings in building throughout India, 
to his supreme political power, and to his extreme liberality 
to poets and learned men t and finally to his extensive 
studies and knowledge. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

paramIras of dhar— later sings. 

We have devoted so much space to the reign of Bhoja as 
he was not only the greatest king of the Param&ras of Malwa 
but undoubtedly one of the greatest kings of Hindu India. 
The Param&ra line of Malwa having attained its pinnaole of 
glory under Bhoja naturally came on the inoline of deterio- 
ration after him. His son Jayasinha had a troubled and 
probably a short reign. His inscription dated 1055 A. D. was 
issued from Dh&r and he appears to have been reinstated on 
the anoestral throne by Vikram&ditya by order of his father 
Ahavamalla Some&vara to whom he fled for refuge when Karna 
of Ohedi had driven him out of Malwa, probably soon after 
Bhoja’s death. He made a grant to the Brahmins of Amare- 
ftvara of M&ndh&t& on the Nerbudda, of a village in the 
Purnaka (PunSsS) Pattaka. As his reign was short and 
troubled and as he was restored by the aid of others and 
probably driven away again, his name is not mentioned in the 
two great stone records of the Param&ras viz. TJdepur and 
Nagpur Prasastis. The kingdom was rescued from this 
troubled condition by the valour of one Uday&ditya* who is 
said to be a relation of Bhoja. What relation he bore to him is 
not stated and has not yet been ascertained. From Uday&ditya's 
time the kingdom of Malwa appears to have started on a 
seoond period of successful career, though not as brilliant as 
tha t of Munja and Bhoja, for about two hundred years when 
it was finally subjected to the rule of the Mahomedans. 


* CoL Luard and Lele are, w« think, mistaken when the? state about this kind 
that " In this deliverance of Dhir this kind was assisted bv Cbilukya Vikramldltya 
VI of Kalyan froth a verse in Bllhags’s poem (Vik. Ill 67 )« Curiously eooudh this 
aid la referred to by them In another connection also at p. IS. It seems clear from 
the reference to Udsyadltya In the Nadpur and" cn Udepur Prasastis that he delivered 
Malwa by his own prowess and not by the*i« of any foreldu kind In fact the for- 
mer document refers to the Karaite kind n*t as a friend and supporter but as one of 
the troublers of Malwa, The translation f * h e verse 
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Uday&ditya was a powerful king and had also the literary 
taste of his ancestors He was also a great builder like his 
predecessor. The lofty Siva temple at Udepur, a town founded 
by him and bearing his name, still attests the greatness of his 
glory and art. For tty*' temple has the highest pinnaole in 
anoient India and the stones are placed one upon another 
without any mortar. They are held together by being 
oorrectly worked and fitted. There are many ParamSra inscrip- 
tions in this temple which seems to have, become the here- 
ditary repository of their fame, the earliest being two of 
Uday&ditya himself. These show that its construction was begun 
in 1059 A. D. and finished in 1080 A D. (Luard and Lele p. 29). 
This king appears to have had a long rule from about 1056 
A. D. to about 1081 or later. He was succeeded by his son 
Lakshmanadeva who was a great warrior and scholar 
also. In the Nagpur Pratasti the greatest praise is bestowed 
upon him, occupying many verses. They contain a description 
of his Digviyaya, commencing from Oauda and including 
Chedi, Chola, P&ndya, Oeylon and many other kingdoms and 

( we reed here and not SBfrff at read by Klelhorn in the lacuna alter 7 of the 

original, aa gives no meaning and la alao Incorrect.) may ran as follows 

" When he (Bhoja) became a brother of Indra (died) and the kingdom waa troubled and 
ita lord waa submerged, hla relative Udayadllys became king who acted like VarSha 
(boar-incarnation) in lifting np thla earth, troubled aa it waa by klnge each aa Kaiga 
and Kargata mingling like great oceans ” Here clearly the Karaite king la not referr d 
Ip ae a Mend. Thla incident haa not been properly understood from the beginning* 
Klelhorn starting the theory that It waa Bhoja himself who was troubled in hla last days 
by Kar^a. It clearly appears from the words M when Bhoja ditd M used here'as also from 
the wording In the Udepur Prasaatl that the trouble arose after the death of Bhoja. The 
trouble probably arose by an Invasion by Katya of Chedi son of GSngcya who pro- 
bably took advantage of Bhoja's death to retrieve the glory of Chedi sullied by Gange- 
ya’s defeat Jayaatnha eon of Bhoja a weak prince fled to Kalyiga to seek help fro n 
Somesvara and he forgetting his hereditary enmity and perhaps to oppose the growing 
power of Chedi lent him' assistance and replaced him on the throne of Malwa. It Is 
to this instalment of Jayaslnha son of Bhoja that the verse In VlkramSnkacharlta III 
refers. Unfortunately the name of the Malwa king It not given In this verse N 
UWroftgPffFSfc WrnPffit wusifr ll vik, IQ Which mentions merely a Malwa 
king (Malavendn). Bnt he could neither have been. Bhoja himself nor Udayaditya. 
Katya must have come again and driven the weak Jayaslnha again and the unfortunate 
king la no More heard of (This la suggested by the word f Magnaaviminl ' of the Nagpur 
record), fit was from this trouble of the two great armies of the north and the south 
which Hke oceans meeting In Malwa sub-merged the kingdom that Udayadftya by Ms 
mlour alee* rescued the country ( See alao Bp. Ind. XIX * VriftPV 
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ending with the Turushkas on the Vankshu (Oxus) and the 
Kira king in the Himalayas (the usual pun on this word being 
made and the king of Kira being represented as a parrot 
oonfined in a oage and singing the praises of Lakshmapadeva ). 
This is certainly a hyperbole of the inscription- writer who is 
none else than his successor and younger brother Naravarman. 
This king was a great poet and has plainly copied K&lid&sa 
from his reference to the river Oxus (Vankshu) mentioned by , 
K&lid&sa also in the Digvijaya of the mythical Baghu. We 
merely give this exaggeration as an illustraion of suoh 
hyperboles even in inscriptions whioh are expeoted to give 
historical faots. Even inscriptions though contemporary and 
reliable reoords have, therefore, to be put into the oruoible of 
credibility and examined oarefully. Though there is nothing 
to show why the statements are false, they oannot be aocepted 
unless we have oorroborative evidence from reoords of other 
kingly families and, if possible, of foreign writers also. 

Lakshin anadeva died ohildless and he was suooeeded by 
his younger poet-brother Naravarmadeva sometime before his 
composition of the Nagpur prasasti dated 1104 A. D. A 
fragment of an unpublished pratasti found in the Mah&k&la 
temple at Ujjain was also his composition (Luard and Lele p. 
29). In the Bhoja-6ftl& at Dh&r and in UmS and Mah&k&la 
temples at Ujjain inscriptions have been found in serpentine 
form giving the. Sanskrit noun and verb terminations of P&pini 
aooompanied by verses containing the names of Uday&ditya and 
Narvarman and making punning allusions to their valour and 
learning* It appears that these were used in teaohing in the 
sohools at Dhar and Ujjain. 

Ud&yaditya’s youngest son Jagadeva was a most ohival- 
reus young priuoe and stories of his exploits in Qujarat in the 
servioe of Ch&lukya kings and in other plaoes including his 
own native land are told by Prabandhak&ras which may or may 
not be true. But history oannot prooeed without recording his 
name and his legendary career of adventure. 
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Narvarman like his father Uday&ditya and like Bhoja 
himself was a devotee of §iva but they were all tolerant of 
other religions, especially Jainism whioh was then spreading in 
Gujarat and MalWa and whose teaohers were indeed powerful 
disputants. Disputations were often held before Naravarman 
between Jain Pandits and Hindu orthodox Pandits. One suoh 
disputation is described as held at Mah&k&la temple itself 
between Jain muni Ratnasuri and a Saivite teaoher named 
VidyfiSivavSdin. In such disputations it appears that the .Jain 
pandits usually got the upperhand which led to their influencing 
the kings themselves before whom they were held. The 
Param&ra kings, however, remained devotees of Siva through* 
out and Naravarman, though an admirer of Jain scholars and 
respectfully referred to by Jain writers, was never converted to 
Jainism (Luard and Lele p. 31). 

Naravarman reigned till 1133 A. D. and he was suooeeded 
by his son Yasovarmadeva who has left a grant dated -V. , S. 
1190 made on the first anniversary Sr&ddha of his father. 
Malwa and Gujarat were enemies since long and fights had 
been going on between them since the days of Naravannan but 
in the reign of Jayasinha SiddharSja the power of Gujarat 
increased and Yasovarraan was towards the end of his reign 
vanquished in battle by him and taken prisoner with his 
family. He is said to have been kept in a wooden cage in 
AnahilwScl. This fact stated at length by many Prabandha- 
kftras seems to be true as it is mentioned in an inscription of 
Jayasinha himself (Ind. Ant. X p. 159). He annexed Malwa to 
his dominion and sent a Jain minister to govern the country. 
He is usually also called Avantln&tha in Ch&lukya inscriptions 
which proves that a large part of Malwa with Ujjain and Dhftr 
was in possession of the Chfilukyas for some time. At length 
Yasovarman contrived to escape from his prison and with the 
aid of a Ghauh&n king of Ajmer regained a part of his 
dominions. And he suooeeded in making his peaoe with 
Jayasinha. The latter died in 1142 A. D. and Yatovannan 
also died soon after. Yasovarman thus ruled from about 1133 
to 1143 A. D. and in his time the power of Malwa finally 
declined. His mother was Mftmal&devi a Chedi princess in 
memory of whom Yatovarman made a grant in 1134 A. D 
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which has been found. It grants the village of Reghva a few 
miles east of Tikari in Dhar state (Luard and Lele p. 34). 

Yafovannadeva was suooeeded by Jayavarman and in 
his reign Malwa was again conquered by Gujarat, when the 
famous Kum&rap&la had established his power there after con. 
quering his foes. A king Ball&ladeva of Malwa is mentioned 
by Prabandhak&ras as assisting these foes and Kum£rap&la 
had his head out off and suspended at the gate of his palace. 
The Vadnagar Prasasti of Kum&rap&la mentions this faot but 
does not give the name Ball&ladeva. Who this king was has 
not been ascertained, but he is believed not to be a Param&ra 
of Bhoja’s family. Keilhom suggests that during the time of 
Yadovarman’s captivity some portions of Malwa might have 
been taken possession of by adventurers. But we oan give 
another explanation and it is this viz : that Ball&ladeva must be 
another name of Jayavarman himself. For we do not think it 
possible that the kings of Gujarat or other countries would 
reoognise an usurper who did not belong to the family of 
Bhoja as king of Malwa or would take credit for destroying an 
usurper, as they distinctly do.* It seems, therefore, probable that 
Jayavarman was himself oaptured in the battle with Kum&rap&la 
At this time of trouble and defeat Jayasinha’s youngest brother 
Lakshmlvarman set up his authority in the hilly parts of Eastern 
Malwa from Bhopal to Hoshangabad by his own prowess and 
oalled himself MahSkumSra. The epithet Samadhigata-pafioh^- 
mah&sabda used by him no doubt shows that he did not pretend 
to be an independent king but that he was a SSmanta of Malwa. 
Yet he had obtained his power not by gift but by the sword as 
expressly stated in inscriptions of this branch (Ind. Ant. XIX) 
For this reason we do not think that the words, interregnum 
and dual rule, used by Col. Luard and Mr. Lele in their aooount 
of this period properly apply to the situation of Malwa at this 
time. In Jayavarman's time muoh of Malwa went into the 
possession of Gujarat and after his death or his o easing to rule 
a portion of the dominion of Malwa was appropriated by 


* The wording in the Vadnagar Prasasti is gftlti Awkttaftoi 
and in Abu record nwchf «TOJ«nfif 

W»< n W W 0l ^(Ep. lad. VIII p. 2U> 
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Lakshmlvarman. When Jayayarman ceased to rale and how 
is not dear. Kielhorn surmises that he was deposed by his 
younger brother Ajayavarman. But as suggested above, it is 
probable that he was taken prisoner in his conflict with 
Xum&rap&la and eventually beheaded by Yasodhavala of 
Chandrft vatL In view of the sadness of his death the expression 
“ R&jye vyatlte ” is probably knowingly used by inscription 
writers. It is at least certain that the cessation of his rule was 
strange. He appears to have oeased to rule sometime before 
1063 A. D., the date of Lakshmlvarman’s grant (Ind. Ant. XVHI 
p. 354 and XIX) and probably soon after 1043 A. D- 

It seems also probable that Yasovarraan had three sons 
Jayavarman, Ajayavarman and Lakshmlvarman. When 
Jayavarman oeased to rule, Ajayavarman normally became the 
ruler of Malwa and his titles are the usual P. B., Mahftrftjft 
dhirftja Parmesvara and Lakshmlvarman ' who set up for 
himself a principality by his own valour about Bhopal and 
Hoshangabad took the titles of a Sftmanta as stated above. 
These two lines continued for about three generations and they 
eventually united under Devap&ladeva as we shall presently 
see. We do not think, however, that this was a dual rule as the 
latter family, though nominally, acknowledged the supremacy 
of the family of Ajayavarman by contenting itself with the 
titles of a Sftmanta. 

Ajayavarman, the lineal representative of the kings of 
Malwa and ruling in the country round Dhftr, the oapital of 
Malwa since the time of Bhoja, is known only from the records 
left by his successors. We know nothing about him, but we may 
be certain that these reoords establish his identity as a differ* 
ent king from Jayavarman whioh is sometimes doubted. In 
Sanskrit especially where sandhis declare correctly the words 
employed, while in Lakshmlvsrman’s documents we distinctly 
read the name Jayavarman, in Vindhyavarman’s record we 
distinctly read the name Ajayavarman. Why the former does 
not mention Ajayavarman is to be explained by the fact that 
Lakshnflvarman seems to have set up his principality in the 
days of Jayavarman and perhaps by his acqniesoenoe. Ajaya- 
varman continued the main line for some time and he was 
followed by his son Vindhyavarman who seems to have 
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recovered muoh of the ancestral territory. From an inscription 
in the famous Udepur Siva temple we know that part of the 
country was in the possession of Kum&rap&la of Gujarat on 
12th Deoember 1163 on which day on the occasion of a lunar 
eclipse he made a grant (Ind. Ant. XVIII p. 343). His representa- 
tive or vioeroy was Mahft Rijaputra Sri Vasantap&la. There 
is another grant recorded by Ch&hada, probably his successor 
in offioe, in 1166 A. D. and a third grant still by Ajayapftladeva 
of Gujarat in 1173 A. D. of a village in Bhaillaswami (Bhelsa) 
district. Vindhyavarman appears to have regained possession 
after Ajayap&la of Gujarat whose reign ended in 1176, as 
AjayapSla's inscription at Udepur dated 1173 (Ind. Ant. XVIII) 
shows that he still had power in Eastern Malwa. AjayapSla’s 
successor was a minor and in his reign Malwa probably- 
fully reverted to the ParamSras. Vindhyavarman is described 
as a great warrior in a grant of Arjunavarman, his grandson, 
dated 1215. He certainly had possession of Mandugadh the 
fortress of Dhar (Mandapadurga), where an unpublished 
inscription shows that he had a minister named Bilhana 
(Luard and Lele p. 37) who was a poet.* This shows that this 
king was a patron of poets. This hereditary tendenoy of this 
king is also referred to by the Jain writer -Sisdhara of 
whom we shall presently give further particulars. Vindhya- 
varman ruled from about 1160 to about 1180 (Luard and Lele 
p. 58) and he was suooeeded by his son Subhatavarman. He 
also was a powerful king and further restored the power of 
Malwa. He seems to have not only recovered his possessions 
but even led an expedition against Gujaraif A Y&dava 
king of Devagiri is said to have oonquered Malwa but 
probably this was an unimportant victory. Subhatavarman’s 
reign is given by Col. Luapl and Mr. Lele as extending from 
1180 to 1210 A. D. He was suooeeded by Aijunavarmadeva 
whose giants issued from Mandapadurga (Mandu), Bhfigu- 
kaohohha (Broaoh) and Amaresvara (M&ndh&tft) on the Nerbudda 
have been found, dated respectively 1211, 1213 and 1215 A. D. 
He is said to have defeated Jayasinha II king of Gujarat and 
a drama composed by a court-poet on this victory and in . 

* Wwifw wif* 1 wwHifwsjvp . n 

f See Ep. lad. IX p. 108 mfygwrp i Bo. 
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scribed on dabs has been found at Dhftr by Mr. Lele, used In 
the M*wiaU Mania moeque. The drama has been deciphered 
and edited in Ep.lnd.VIIL It was composed by Madana a Gauda 
Brahmin who was a pupil of AtSdhara the Jain pandit and 
was guru of the king. The drama was acted in the Sarasvatl- 
bhuvana on the oooasion of a spring festival. This drama 
describes Arjunavarman as an inoarnation of Bhoja himself 
whioh praise appears to be well-deserved as. Arjunadeva was 
not only a patron of poets but was himself a poet and an 
author.* Rasikasafijlvanl, a commentary on the Amarutataka is 
one of his known works. He is said to have also written commen- 
taries on the works of Bhoja. He thus seems to have been brave, 
learned and liberal like his ancestor Bhoja and like him he seems 
to have been fortunate also ; for the glory of Malwa departed after 
his death, which must have occurred about 1216 A. D. as his 
successor's record dated 1218 A. D. has been found. 

This successor was DevapSlavarman, a grandson of 
Lakshmlvarman of the collateral line, Arjunavarman probably 
dying childless. The Jain Pandit Ad&dhara lived during his 
reign also, as he says he finished his Tritashtismriti in 1235 
A. D. in the reign of this king and he lived on during the 
reign of the next king Jayatuhgadeva also as he says he 
oomposed his commentary on Dhann&mrita, a work of his own, 
in 1244 A. D. during his reign. Devapftladeva, therefore, may 
safely be taken to have ruled from 1216 to 1240 A D. 
(Ool. Luard and Lele). 

It is thus during this reign that Altamash raided Malwa 
and destroyed the temple of Mah&k&la at Ujjain in 1235 A D. 
Malwa was not finally subjected to Mahomedan rule till many 
years after this event and descendants of Devapftla ruled in 
Malwa vis : 1 Jayatungadeva (1240-1256), 2 Jayavarman ( 1256- 
1261), 3 Jayasinha (1261-1280), 4 Bhoja II (1280-1301) and 5 
Jayasinha whpse inscription dated 1309 A. D. has been found 
atUdepur. Malwa was finally reduoed about this time by 
Ain-ul-mhlk a governor from Delhi who reduoed Chanderi, 
Ujjain, Dhar and Mandu (Luard and Lele). Thus ended the 

* utOTPuftfafifa? Htwm l EHWmst fruwfoawO i mfr : N 

Ep. Ind. IX p. 108. 
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great Param&ra line of Malwa after a brilliant career of 
four centuries. The present representative of the Param&ras 
are in Malwa the princes of Rajgadh and Narasinggadh of 
Umatwada ( Bhopal agenoy) and the chief of Bijolia in Mewad 
( Gaurishankar Ojha in Tod’s Rajastan ). 

It remains to shortly notioe the branch line started by 
Lakshmlvarman in about 1144, at the time of Jayavarman’s 
death or ceasing to rule. His son Mab&kum&ra Haritohan- 
dra has left a grant dated 1178 A. D. and a grant of Udayavar- 
man his son dated 1200 A. D. has been found. His son Deva- 
p&ladeva became king of Malwa as stated above. The grants 
'of this line were issued from near Bhopal and Hoshangabad in 
whioh parts of Malwa it appears to have ruled. Malwa usually 
comprised all the territory from the Nerbudda northwards, the 
Vindhya range and the plateau beyond as far north aB Mandsaur 
and from Bhopal in the east to about Dohad in the west. 
Sometimes there was a diminution of this territory and some- 
times an extension southwards as far as the Tapti ; Berar and 
part of C. P. including Nagpur was also sometimes possessed 
by the Param&ras. 

The genealogy of the family from Bhoja is as follows with 
known dates (Eielhom’s genealogies in Ep, Ind. VIII ). 

1 Bhoja 1021 (o. 1010 to 1055) 

2 Jayasinha 1055 (o. 1056 to 1059) 

9 UdaySditya a relative (o. 1059 to 1080) 

4 LakshmaSieva (o. 1081 to 1104) 

5 Naravarman brother, m. MomatSdevi, 1104 and 1107 

) (o. 1104 to 1138) 

0 Yafovarman 1134,1135 (o. 1153 to 1143) 

< 

7 Jayavarman 8 Ajayavarman Lakshmivarman 

1143 (o. 1142-1144) (O.1144-1160) I 

I Harisohandra 

9 Vindhyararman (1178-1179) 

(o. 1160-1180) I 

| Udayavaramaa 1200 

10 Suihatavarman I 

(o. 1180-1310) 12 DevapBla 1218,1229,1232 

| (o. 1216-1240) 

11 Arjonavarman 

1211, 1212, 1215 (o. 1210-1216) 


28 
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Thus It kings ruled from about 1010 A.. D. to 1240 A. D. 
giving an average for each reign of nearly ( W) 20 yean tin 
usual rate for Indian kingly families. 

It may lastly be noted that among these kings Jayasinha 
son of Bhoja was unfortunate and had only a' short reign, being 
tossed between Karpa and Karp&fo ; while more unfortunate 
was Yatovarman who was defeated, imprisoned and kept in a 
. oage by Jayasinha Sidhhar&ja of Gujarat and Jayavarman 
was the most unfortunate as he was not only defeated and 
taken prisoner by Kum&rapila but his head was out off 
and suspended at the gate of his palace. This treatment of 
Malwa kings by Gujarat no doubt struok terror in other 
kings* hearts* as stated in Yadnagar P ratas ti of Eumlxa* 
p&la ?but it was oertainly unlike, and unworthy of, Indian 
kings as we shall show later on and was probably borrowed 
from Mahomedan methods of treating captive monaroha. 



Bp. lad. I p.227. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE OHAHDKLLAS OF BUMDILBBAHD. 

The Chandrtfcreya or Ohandella Kshatriya family of Bundel- 
khand continued to flourish in this sub-period also ( 1000-1200 
A. D.), though not with greater glory than before yet with the 
same vigour as in the preoeding century (See Vol. n). The 
name of the family was a gotra name which was the ancient 
yule among Brahmins and probably among Kshatriyas also, 
the name being derived from the gotra ancestor O han dritreya 
as Pirtftara is the name of a Brahmin family descended from 
Parttara, muoh like Peterson and Johnson among the TCngHA 
people. This kingdom is well described by Al-Beruni who men- 
tions the two most important fortresses in it, Kilanjara and 
Gwalior and also gives its oapital, Khajuraho; and other Arab 
writers oall its king Ohandrarai whioh plainly is their 
name Chandra used even by Chanda Bardai. 

The greatest king in this family was Dhanga the .ruler in 
Bundelkhand at the end of the preceding sub-period. Indeed 
he was so powerful and well-known that his aid was sought by 
Jaipal of Lahore against Sabuktagin and inscriptions of the 
Chandella family deolare that he was the equal of Hammlta 
( Amir). It may be noted that inscription-writers, though they 
may exaggerate, rarely descend to falsehood and, as we have 
shown elsewhere, in the battle fought beyond the Indus by the 
oombined Hindu forces against Sabuktagin, the result was 
viotory for neither side and when Dhanga is described as equal 
to Amir, there is no falsehood in the declaration. Dhanga in 
extreme old age (about 100’years) burnt himself on a pyre of 
cow-dung cakes at the holy confluence Of the Ganges and the 
Jumna at Prayiga. 

Dhanga was suooeeded by his son Ganda who was an equally 
powerful king also. He is said to have again given aid to 
Anandapftla son of Jaipal in his fight with Mahmud. In this 
battle the Hindus were undoubtedly worsted. The course of 
events in this struggle of the Ohandella family with Mahmud 
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we have described elsewhere. Ganda may be said to have 
oome to the throne in 1000 A. D. and to have ruled till about 
1083 as two inscriptions of his dated 1002 and 1022 A D. have 
been found. We have a detailed aooount about the kings of 
this family in Sir Vincent Smith’s artiole on the Ohandellas in 
Ind. Ant. XXXVII and we take dates and facts from it with 
suoh additions here and there as we think neoessary from the 
original records of the Ohandellas and of others. The oapital 
of the kingdom appears to be Mahoba henceforward. 

Ganda was suooeeded by his son Vidy&dhara who ruled for 
a short time only ( 1025-1030 ). As crown prince he is ieoorded 
to have invaded Eanauj and defeated in battle R'jyaptla who 
had disgraced the Rajput name by submitting to Mahmud and 
aooeptlng his overlordship. A Eaohohapaghftta reoord shows 
that in this war he was assisted by his vassal king Arjunadeva 
of Dubhkund( in Gwalior) who is oredited with having out 
R&jyap&la’s throat with arrows*. This established the fame of 
Vidy&dhara as a warrior and a mutilated record of his states 
that he was served even by Bhoja ( of Malwa) and the Eala- 
chibi king as he lay in bed. Probably Bhoja and G&ngeya, 
both powerful kings of the time, were leagued with him in the 
task of opposing the Turks and driving them out of middle 
India where they must have remained to assist and overawe 
R&jyap&la king-emperor of Kanaujt. It appears very probable 
that noted Hindu kings of the time led by the Chandella king 
Vidy&dhara attacked the Eanauj king who had humbled himself 
before the Turks who kept a contingent of theirs to protect 
him. The Ohandella country was contiguous to that of Eanauj 
and Vidy&dhara properly enough was the leader of the 
confederacy. The epithet Talpabh&ja shows that he lay on his 

* afteiwflssmfftw d taproN gw ; i 

i 

(Ep. lad. II p, 287 ). 

t Tb« wording In this inscription (Ep. Ind. X p. ***> It very impor tant though 
aoaewhat obeeure*jtl|lHWI^ar * titiUlWWT (HWgR* 

N Thcrt It possibly a mistake in reading It ought to be 

rfhrfr (of fintahed Intellect). The word Praudha can ecaragiy mean anything with 
the word Bhl. The wilier seems to suggest that even anch a taamad king as Bhofa 
acted aa a pupil to thia teacher in battle, together with GSngeya the famona Knlschtirf 
king of Tripoli. 
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ooaoh and sent his general and feudatory the Kaohohapaghftta 
king of Gwalior. Probably both Bhoja and Gftngeya merely sent 
oontlgents in this war whioh aoted under the orders of V idyftdhara. 

Vidyftdhara was followed by Vijayapfila who also had a 
short reign from 1030 to about 1040 (Smith) and he was followed 
by his elder son Devavarman. He reigned long from 1040 to 
1060 and an inscription of his dated 1051 A.. D. has been found , 
(Ind. Ant. XVI p.205). In this record Devavarman calls 
himself Lord of Kalanjara, Staking the usual epithets of an 
independent king Paramabhatt&raka eto. and makes a grant in 
a Sftmvatsarika ( yearly trftddha ) of his mother BhuvanadevI 
from his camp at Saharvftsa. 

Devavarman was succeeded by his brother Klrtivarman 
who had a longer regin and a greater fame. He reigned for 
forty years from 1060 to 1100, two inscriptions of his having 
been found one dated 1098 and the other an undated one whioh 
mentions Ganda, Vidyftdhara contemporary of Bhoja, Vijaya- 
pftla contemporary of Gftngeya, and Devavarman contemporary 
of Karna. Karna of Tripur was the most powerful king of the 
Ohedi line and had defeated and driven Klrtivarman from his 
kingdom. But eventually the latter with the help of a 
Brahmin general named Gopftla defeated Karna "who had 
destroyed many princes" and regained his kingdom. This 
great victory is immortalised by the Prabodhaohandrodaya 
drama composed by Krishpamidra and acted before the king 
about 1065. It is a drama based on Vedftnta philosophy, all the 
Dramatis Personae therein being allegorioal representations of 
knowledge, devotion eto. Klrtivarman also signalised his reign 
by striking the first Ohandella coins. The form was oopied 
from the ooins of Gftngeya, the image of HanumSn being 
substituted for that of LskshmL Hanumftn is not the tutelary 
deity of the Ohandellas but was apparently their favourite 
deity; for we find an inscription of the Ohandellas on the 
pedestal of a Hanumftn idol at Khajuraho. An inscription at 
Devagadh dated 1098 A D. has been found (Ind. Ant. XVIII 
p. 238) whioh was recorded by his minister Vatsarftja who took 
the oommanding fort of Devagadh from the Ohedis, situated 
in a picturesque range of hills to the east of the present 
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Lalitptur district (Smith). This inscription shows that 
Klrtlvarman’s reign must have extended beyond 1098 A. D. 

Klrtivarman was succeeded by his son Sallakshana who 
had a short reign from 1100 to 1110; it is reoorded of him 
that he plundered the wealth of Mtlwa and Ohedi (Ep. 1, 827) ; 
and he was followed by his son Jayavannan who had also a 
short and uneventful reign from 1110 to 1120.. An inscription 
dated 1117 is mentioned against him by Kielhom in his genea- 
logies (Ep. Ind. Vm). But this is a mere re-reoording of a 
Fratasti of his famous anoestor Dhanga by his Gaud E&yastha 
writer (Ep. Ind. I p. 147). Jayavarman had no son and he was 
succeeded by his uncle Frithvlvarman younger son of Klrti- 
vaxman and he naturally had a short reign from 1120 to 1125. 
All these three kings issued gold and silver coins whioh have 
been found, a oopper ooin of the last being also found. 

We now oome to the reign of the next illustrious king 
of the Chandella family namely Madanavarman son of 
Ppithvlvarman. He reigned long and vigorously from 1125 
to 1165 AD. Eight inscriptions dating from 1129 to 1162 are 
mentioned against his name by Kielhom (Ep. Ind. VIII). 
According to Ghand Bardai he defeated Siddharftja Jayasinha 
a famous king of Gujarat, while Gujarat ohroniders declare 
that he gave tribute to the latter. But they add the interesting 
story that even when Jayasinha arrived at his capital, 
Madanavarman remained so unoonoemed that he did not stir 
from his pleasure garden. When informers told him of the 
arrival of 8iddharftja, he merely said "the money-grabbing man 
wants some-money; give him something". Siddharftja was struok 
with the oharaoter of Madanavarman and personally visited 
him in his pleasure garden where Madanavarman entertained 
him at a banquet. An inscription of Madana at Kftlanjara, 
however, suggests that he defeated the Gujarat king. He is 
also said to have defeated Malwa and Chedi kings and to be in 
friendly relations with the king of Benares, the Gahadavala of 
Kanauj. • Madanavarman built a tank at Mahoba with 
temples on its bank now known as Madanasftgara. In faot most 
Ohandella kings built stupendous and splendid tanks and 
temples which we will notice in a note. Madanavarman also 
struok gold and silver ooins whioh have been found in plenty. 
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As usual with kings reigning long, his elder son Pratftpe- 
varman died before him and even his younger son Yatovarman 
died and did not reign and Madana was suooeeded by his 
grandson (Yafovarman's son) Paramardideva or Paramala as 
he is oommonly known who was the last famous king of the 
Ohandella line. He reigned long from 1165 to 1203. His 
name is a household name in Bundelkband together with 
the names of his warrior Sardars. Alha and Udalha of the 
Bapftphara clan of Rajaputs, who sacrificed their lives for him 
in his war with Prithvlrftja Chauhan. The valorous and 
patriotic deeds of Alha and Udhala are sung by Chand Bardai 
in the Mahoba Khanda of Prithvlrftja Rftsft. They were killed 
fighting and Paramala was defeated by Prthvlrftja in the battle 
fought at Sisrftgadh on the Pahuj which is a tributary of 
tiie K&llsindh. Prithvlrftja occupied Mahoba and left his sardar 
Pajjun in ohaige of it. This event is confirmed by an inscription 
of Prithvlrftja recorded at Madanapura a town founded by 
Madanavarman. But Chanda’s account of Samarajit a son of 
Paramardin driving out Pajjun seems to be a fiction, since 
inscriptions show that Paramardin was suooeeded by his son 
Trailokyavarmsn. (Perhaps Samarajit was another - son of 
Paramardin probably younger). 

Patamardin's defeat by Prithvlrftja must not have been 
serious according to Smith as he was able to oppose Kutub* 
addin when the latter invaded his kingdom in 1203 A. D. 
But Prithvirftja’s fight with Paramardin was in 1182 and 
Paramardin must have recovered himself during the period of 20 
yean whioh intervened. Paramardin’s power was, however, in 
our view, greatly crippled by this attack of Prithvlrftja which 
may be looked upon as a blunder and which caused the 
national disaster, as we shall elsewhere show, the Ohandallas 
being one of the foremost Kshatriya dans in India. Paramardin 
opposed Kutubuddin and retired into the fortress of Kalanjar. 
Mahomedan historians relate that he eventually submitted 
and offered certain terms of submission suoh as payment of 
tribute and surrender of forts and elephants. But he died 
before these terms were put into execution and his general 
Ajapftla thought that he was strong enough to continue 
jesistanoe and that Paramardin had unneoessarily submitted. 
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The siege of Kalanjar, therefore, went on. AjapSla had eventually 
to surrender in oonsequenoe of a draught. The tanks on the fort 
were all dry and the garrison unconditionally surrendered and 
walked out in enfeebled oondition. Kutubuddin annexed the 
kingdom and returned to Delhi after appointing a governor 
for the province. Thus closed the glorious oareer of the 
Chandella line of which Farmardin was the last and not 
the least king. 

So many as seven inscriptions are mentioned against the 
name of Paramardin by Kielhorn (Ep. Ind. VIII) dating (torn 
1167 to 1201. One more grant of Paramardin dated 1173 is 
sinoe available (Ep. Ind. XVI) which mentions only two kings 
before him Prithvlvarman and Madanavarman. On referring 
to these records we find that he was not only a great donor 
giving many villages to numerous Brahmins (Ep. Ind. IV 
p. 170) but .was also a patron of learned men. In the inscrip- 
tion edited' at p. 209 Ep. Ind. I the praise bestowed upon him 
is worth notioing. “ There was no traoe of any quarrel under 
his rule for he brought about friendship even between the 
goddess of learning and the goddess of wealth.* The prosperity 
of the country is also well described, a fact to whioh rarely a 
reference is made in inscriptions.! This inscription is dated. 
119S, thirteen years after Paramardin’s defeat by Prithvlr&ja. 

Although the glory of the Chandella line ended • with 
Paramardin, it continued to rule in Bundelkhand for a long time 
after him. His successor Trailokyavarman is described in an 
inscription of his son Vlravarman as the “ uplifter of the land 
from the ooean of distress oaused by the Turks. ” There is no 
doubt that he drove out the Turks from the fort of Kftlanjar 
and regained possession of it together with a large portion of 
the former territory of the Ohandellas (Ep. Ind. I p. 327)4 The 
reoapture of the fort is also attested by inscriptions on the fort 
(Smith). Trailokyavarman seems to have reigned long from 
1203 to 1248. He was suooeeded by his son Vlravarman many 
of whose inscriptions have been found (Kielhorn gives five 
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dating from 1251 to 1286). In the inscription noted above 
(Ep. Ind. I p. 327) dated 1261 he is said to have married a 
princess named Kalyfinadevi of Dadhloha family of Rajputs 
(who are called Dahimas a gotra name again) and she built a 
a well where the inscription was reoorded. We do not know 
the extent of the territory whioh this king ruled thnng h it aanm a 
that in Madanavarman’s time it extended south as far as 
BhaillasvSmin or Bhelsa (Ind. Ant. XVI p. 208). Vlravarman 
was suooeeded by Bhojavarman two of whose inscriptions have 
been found, one dated 1288 A. D. We get no glimp se of the 
Ghandellas hereafter till we oome to Klratasena who opposed 
Shershah and finally to the valorous queen Durg&vatl who 
opposed Akbar's generals and died on the field of battle as 
noticed in Vol. II (p. 133). The present representatives of the 
Chandellas of Bundelkhand.are the well-known Mahftrfijas of 
Gidhaur in Bengal. 

GENEALOGY OF THE CHANDELLAS OF MAHOBA. 

I Gaoda (e. 1000-1020) Ins. 1002, 19, 20 
II VidySdhara (o. 1020-1030) 

IU VijayapSla (o. 1030-1040) 
m. BhuvanadevI 

f JL_ 

IV Devavarman Ins. 1051 V Eirtivarman Ins. 1098 

(o. 1040-1060) (c. 1060-1100) 

| 1 

VI Sallakshaga VIII Prithrlvarman (o. 1120-1125) 

I (o. 1100-1110) 

VII Jayavarman Ins. 1117 

(o. 1110-1120 

IX Madanavarman Ins. 1120, SO, 31, 39, 51, 55, 68, 62 
(o. 1125-ilfo) 


PratSpavarman 7a4orarman 

X Paramardidava Ins. 1167, 68, Jl, 82, 84, 95 and 1201 
| (o. 1165-1203) 

XI Trailokyavarman Ins. 1212 (1203-1245) 

XII Virararman m. kalyS^adevi (o. 1245-1287) 

Ins. 1261, 62, 62, 68, 81, 86 

XIII Bhojavarman ils. 1288 


8 



NOTE KHAJURAHO AND MAHOBA. 

( From Sir V. Smith's artiole in t. A, XXXVII ) 

Khajuraho the former oapital of the Chandellas is an Tillage 

now to the south of Mahoba in Chhatarpur State. The still more aneient 
oapital of Bundolkhand or Jajhoti ( JijSka-Bhukti ) mentioned by Hinen 
Tseng was Bran in Saugar District* The boundaries of Jajhoti oan be de* 
fined even now by the haUtat of Jejhotia Brahmins. ( As will be stated 
later on, Brahmtne, from about the twelfth century, came to be divided into 
seotlons called after the land in whieh they resided ; and Brahmins 
residing in Jajhoti were oalled Jejhotia as those residing In the Ghedl 
country were oalled Tiwari from Tiwar its oapital and those residing 
In Kanauj were oalled Ksnojia). Khajnraho oapital of Bondelkhand in the 
11th century was oat of the way of Mahomedan invasions, Mahoba being 
the oapital in the 11th and 12th oenturies ; and henee fortunately, so to 
speak; its superb and stupendous temples still stand intaot, exhibiting the 
wonderful art ef tbit period and the prosperity and religious seal of the 
Chande ll a kings. The largest temple in Khajuraho Is the Kandatia 
MahKdeva temple t oilt by Dhanga and next to it come the VitranStha and 
Lalji temples built by the same king and the Ramobandra temple built by 
his father Yaforarman. Two Jain temples also built in the same period 
are noteworthy. Deri JagadSmbi and Kunvar Math are among the best. 
These temples of Khajuraho “ the finest in Northern India ” are worthy of 
admiration for their harmonious design, massive dimensions and rioh 
decoration. They are all remarkable for their ourriliuear steeple which is 
raised without support of pillars* 

At Mahoba also whioh beoame the oapital of the Chandellas in 
this sub-period there are many remarkable structures. Especially Mahoba 
la distinguished for its many lakes built by many Chandella kings even in 
rite second sub-period. Rghilyasggar was built by Rshila in the former, 
and KiratsSgar was built by Klrtivarman in this sub-period. The great 
lake oalled MadanasSgar with the two fine granite temples on its 
bank and Kankaria Math were built by Madsnavarman. Mahoba is a 
Tahsil town in the Banda distriot and oan be reached from a station on tbs 
Jhansi-Manikpar line. 

There were many notable forts in the Chandella territory and Al-Baruni 
has mentioned the two most important, Gwalior and Kilanjar. Kalanjar 
is an anoient fort and holy place noted as a snored sthSna of Sira from the 
days of the MahlbhBrata. The wall surmounting the steep sides of the hill 
and the igany strong gates placed at different plaose in the asoent are very 
anoient. Ajayagadh is another fortified place to whioh TrailokyaTstman 
retired when Kalanjar was for a time taken by the Ughomedans. There 
are many inscriptions both at Kalanjar and at AJ»y*gadh. 

- r 11 : — ■ " . — 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE KALAOHURI HAIHAYAS OF OHKDI. 

The third important Rajput family which flourished in the 
previous sub-period and rose to greater power and renown in 
this sub-period (1000-1200) was the Kalaoh&ri Haihaya family 
of Chedi This family as stated in Vo!. II p. 137 was a pore 
well-known Kshatriya family and not a newly ereated Ksha- 
triya family as some suppose. It belonged to the lunar race 
and was believed to be desoended from Sahasr&rjuna of M&hi- 
ehmatl, well-known in PurSpas for conquering even R&vapa, as 
is distinctly mentioned in Chedi inscriptions even of this period. 
Indeed in one inscription ( Ind. Ant. XVIII p. 216) their gotra 
Atreya is given which is. an unusual thing for inscriptions of 
this period. This shows that this family was very orthodox 
and religious as indeed its history also shows. Its tutelary god, 
as usual with Rajputs, was Siva. Its oapital was Tripura near 
Jubbulpur and Tripura or Tiwari Brahmins are a distinct well- 
known sub-oaste of the Brahmins of Northern India. 

GSngeya was the king of this family ruling in Tripura 
about the beginning of this sub-period. His date of aooession is 
given as 1020 A. D. in Vol. II computed from the average of 20 
years for eaoh king but he may have come to the throne muoh 
earlier. He was the most illustrious ruler of this line. He struck 
numerous coins of gold, silver and oopper whioh are still found 
innumbem. Curiously enough his coins alone are found and 
none of his successors. Their style was oopied by neigh- 
bouring kings and even hy Muhammad Ohori (Gauri- 
shankar's Tod). He made extensive conquests, taking 
advantage of the fallen condition of the PratihSra emperors of 
Kanauj. The eastern dominions of Kanauj must thus have 
fallen away and been taken possession of by GSngeya and 
Benares was in his possession ( Elliot II Baihaki p. 129 ) as 
stated before when Nialtagih raided it. Probably he even 
conquered Telangana (Trikalinga) of the Eastern ChSlukyas who 
had now been supplanted by the Oholas. He had a fight with 
Bhoja of Malwa in whioh he was apparently worsted though 
neither Parainita nor Chedi inscriptions mention this event. 
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He does not appear to have been molested by Mahmud of 
Qhazni whose raids extended as far as K&lang&r of the Chapdellas 
and did not probably go beyond ; though GSngeya’s fame was 
so great that his name is mentioned by Al-Bernni In Ghedi 
inscriptions nothing partioular is reoorded about him but he is 
usually styled Vikramiditya (Ep. Ind. H p. 3). His one 
insoription found is dated 1037 A. D. (Kielhom Ep. Ind. VIH) 
and he must have died about 1038 A. D. Inscriptions state 
that he retired in old age, resided at Praytga and died there* 
one hundred queens burning themselves on his pyre as aatta. 
This is probably an exaggeration but the faot is mentioned in 
a Ohedi insoription (Ep. Ind. n p. 3). 

He was suooeeded by his son Karna who was a still 
greater king than he. His oonquests were more extensive and 
bis dominion extended into Bihar beyond Benares in whioh 
oity he built a temple named Karnameru. He is often styled 
Lord of Trikalihga (Ep. Ind. II p. 305) in inscriptions of the 
Ghedi family and he appears to have conquered large portions 
of Telangana from the Cholas. He founded Ine town named 
Karntvati (now the village Karnabel dose to Tewar) and gave 
it to Brahmins learned in the Vedas ,(Ep. Ind. II p. 3). He 
conquered many kings and the list as usual inoludes Chola, 
Pftndya, Murala, Anga, Vafiga, Kalinga etc. and he is said to 
have devastated ChampSranya (Ep. Ind. H p. 10). Kielhom 
thought tfiat Champftrnya was some minor plaoe in C. P. but 
Mr. Jayaswal has rightly shown that it is the ordinary 
Ghampftranya of Bihar and Kama’s oonquest extended as far 
as that place (Joumal’Bihar and Orissa 1984). He was waited 
upon by 136 princes ( GauriAhanker’s Tod). His overruning 
Malwa after the death of Bhoja and driving away his son has 
already been mentioned. This fact is noted in the Paramftra 
Nagpur Pratasti but strangely enough is not mentioned in any 
Ohedi insoription. Probably Malwa was not long retained by 
him, being regained by Uday&ditya and there is thus no 
mention of this viotory in Chedi reoords. 

Another insoription (Ind. Ant. XVIII p. 816) a hundred 
years after him gives the names of bis opponents conquered in the 
south as Ohola and Kohga, in the east Hupa and' Gauda and in 
the north Gurjara and Kira carrying his oonquests as far north as 
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the Himalayas. It seems, however, really probable that Karna in 
the north defeated the Gnrjara er Pratih&ra emperor who was 
an ally of the Turks and drove the Turks out of the country. 
This faot appears dearly from the way in whioh Karna’s name 
is mentioned in an inscription of the G&hadav&Us already 
noted (Ind. Ant XIV p. 103). This evidenoe coming from the 
records of a foreign state is very valuable. “ When Bhoja 
went to heaven and when Karpa remained only in renown and 
when the earth was being troubled, she found a refuge and 
protection in Ohandradeva G&hadavtla. ” We have already 
said that Bhoja here is Bhoja of Malwa and Karpa is this 
Karpa of the Chedis; they had successively fought against 
the Turks and breed the middle land from their oppression, 
Bhoja from 1020 to 1040 A, D. and Karpa probably from 1040 ’ 
to 1080 A. D. Ohandradeva oonquered Kanauj and supplanted 
the effete Pratih&ras about that time. The words ' when the 
earth was troubled ’ must be referred to the trouble oaused by 
oonstant raids of the Turks who having established their rule 
over tbe Panjab, from their oapital Lahore, sent frequent 
inoursions into middle India. A serious raid of this kind is 
reoorded by Baihaki (who wrote in 1050 A. D.). He states that 
Ahmad Nailtagin, governor of Lahore, made a raid on Benares, 
a oity to whioh even Mahmud had not gone and plundered the 
bazar in 1033 A. D. (Elliot Vol II.). The city was under Gahga 
i. e. Gftngeya ; but probably not oompletely. Karpa finally took 
Benares into his possession and made inoursions as far north 
as the Kira oountry on the slopes of the Himalayas and 
removed the oppression of the Turks. He also oopquemd 
Champiranya and Bihar as stated before. 

Like Bhoja whose illustrious example great kings tried to 
emulate, Karpa was a patron of learned men also, a faot men* 
tioned incidentally in an inscription. “His fame was greatly 
increased by poets who also enlightened his mind" ( Ind. Ant* 
XVIH P-216).* The names of these poets have not yet been known’ 
Perhaps this faot has not attracted the attention of researchers. 

Karpa is said to have reigned long and his reign is suppos* 
ed to have lasted into the 12th oentury; but from the verse 
above quoted in a Qihadavlla grant, Karpa was dead when 

* snfhw itf ^j[ fa: i » 
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Ghandradeva oonquered Eanauj about 1090 A. D. We, there* 
fine, take his reign to extend from 1040 to 1080 A. D. He raised 
the Ealaoh&ri line to the pinnaole of its glory and fortunately 
his son was worthy enough to oarry the glory on. 

This son and suooessor Yatahkarna, born of Earna's queen 
AvellSdev! a Huna princess, ruled long from 1080 to at least 
1124, two inscriptions of his found being dated 1120 and 1122 
A. D. He also ruled vigorously, for he is said to have defeated 
Andhra again whioh probably now means the Ohola kings of 
the south, or the Gangas of Ealinganagara. He is even said to 
have worshiphed the Bhlmesvara Siva temple in Andhra 
oountry on the mouth of the Godftvari (E. I. II. p. 3), a foot 
stated in his own inscription also dated 1.122 A. D. As the 
Gfthadavftlas had taken possession of Eanauj, his dominion and 
influence in the north must have diminished . Govindaohandra 
in an inscription oonfirms a grant made by him in 1120, show* 
ing that a portion of his northern territory was then in the 
possession of Eanauj. Eashi or Benares was certainly in the 
possession of Chandradeva as stated in his inscription. 
Lakshmadeva of Malwa is also said to have fought with him 
and defeated him. 

Yatahkarpa was succeeded by his son Gayakarnadeva who 
also appears to have ruled long and vigorously as inscriptions 
show. He married Alhanadevl a prinoess of the Guhilot family 
of Mewad. An inscription recorded by her gives her pedigree 
as follows (Bheraghat inscription Ep. Ind. II. p. 10): "In the 
Gobhilagotra was Hansap&la whose son was Vairisinha, whose 
son was Vijayasinha. He married Sy&malSdev! daughter of 
Udayiditya king of DhirS and their daughter was Alhanadevl.” 
This description is important in many respeots. First, the Rajputs 
had begun to look upon their family or olan as gotra, Gobhila 
being of conrse Gohila. They probably began to count their 
Rishi gotra as of no importance, the theory being propounded 
that their Rishi gotra was the gotra of their Purohitas. ' The 
family ndmegotra is found in many inscriptions of this period. 
Secondly, the line of the Guhilot kings is oonpotly given as 
Hfiw*r* u . Vairisinha and Vijayasinha In MeWad chronicles 
and inscriptions, of whioh we had some doubt (see Ind. Ant. 
XVin p. 218). Thirdly, instead of Mewad, the word PrfgvSta 
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is ban used. It is diffioalt to determine what PrSgvtta msant 
though unquestionably it inoluded Malwa. Fourthly, Udayl- 
ditya Paramftra was king of Malwa. He is said to be king of 
Dhftrft which thus dearly appears to be in his possession. It is 
lastly important to note that this Haihaya family of Ghedi was 
considered of the best Rajput blood as it had marriage relations 
with the Guhilots of Mewad and the ParamiraB of Malwa two 
best Rajput families and with PrithvlrSja Chauhan whose mother 
the queen of Sometvara was a Kalachuri princess, as will be 
noted later on, probably a daughter of AlhanadevI herself or 
her son Narasinhavarman. 

This inscription is dated 1155 A. D. and probably Alhapa* 
devl was regent for her son Narasinhavarman. Yatahkarpa’s 
rule ended about 1021 A. D. and Gayakarpa’s rule ended about 
1054 A. D., his inscriptionfound being dated 1151 (Int AntXVm 
p. 210). He was succeeded by his Bon Narasinhavarman, three 
inscriptions of whom have been found, dated 1155, 1158 and 
1169. He seems to have died young though his reign does not 
seem to have been without importance. For from the time of 
his inscriptions, the form of the title of Ghedi kings appears to 
have changed. He and his successors call themselves “lords of 
three kings Narapati, Atvapati and Gajapati by the power of 
their own arm.”* They also call themselves Vftmadevapftdl- 
nudy&ta which is wholly inexplicable as their ancestors axe 
mentioned the same G&ngeya, Earna, Yatahkarpa and Gaya- 
karpa. It seems that the Chedi kings took the first title from 
G&hadav&la kings of Eanauj who also use the same title in their 
inscriptions from about this time onward (See Govindaohandra’s 
grant Ind. Ant. XVp.7 dated 1168). Now it will be remembered 
that the Pratihlra emperors of Eanauj were oalled Hayapatis, 
lords of homes and the kings of Bengal Gajapatis, lords of 
elephants (8ee VoL II App. VI p. 349, 350). Frabably the kings 
of Andhra were oalled Narapatis or kings of men and whoever 
conquered these countries may olaim the title, conqueror of 
three kings Atvapati, Gajapati and Narapati. The Glhada- 
v&las had conquered Eanauj, Bengal and even Andhra and so 
had the Ghedis. They, therefore, both appear to have taken 
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this title, bombastic though it dearly was. Narasinhavarman 
appears to have been brave and probably fought with Andhras 
only, though his ancestor Earns had undoubtedly conquered 
all the three Eanauj, Bengal and Andhra. Curiously enough 
this title does not appear in Karna’s inscriptions but first 
appears in that of his great-grandson Narasinha. 

Narasinha is oalled in his inscription dated 1159 (Ind. 
Ant. XVIII. p. 214) DfihSllya Maharaja which seems to suggest 
he was king of Bundelkhand or part of it at least. In his time 
a temple was oonstruoted at a ghat near Eaut&mbi on the 
Jumna upto whioh river his dominion may have extended. 

Narasinha may be taken to have ruled from 1152 to 1160 
and he was succeeded by his brother Jayasinha who takas the 
same title in his two inscriptions found dated 1175 and 77 A. D. 
Jayasihna ruled probably from 1160 to 1178 A. D. ; for in 1180 
we get an inscription of his son Vijayasinhavarman. Another 
inscription of his dated 1196 has been found (Ind. Ant XVII 
p. 228, the exact date herein given is 27 Oct 1195). Oaurishankar 
gives two more kings viz. Ajayasinha, a son of the last, men- 
tioned indeed in Vijayapftla’s inscription dated 1180 A. D., and 
Trailokyavarman whose inscription dated 1241 has been found. 
Bfow this line ended does not appear. Probably it fell before 
Mahomedans in the days of Altamash or his successor. The 
seal of the family exhibits two elephants with the goddess 
Lakshml Between them and their banner ensign was a bull. 

GENEALOGY OF THE HAIHAYAS OF TRIPURA. 

1 GSngeya (o. 1010-1038) Ins. 1037 

8 Karen (e. 1&38-1080) Ins. 1048 
m. Avelladtvl Hues prinoass 

8 Yalabkate* (o. 1080-1184) Ins. 1180, 1188 

4 Gayakarpa^ (o. 1184-1158) Ins. 1151 

i&silba^adevl Guhilot prinoeit 

5 Narasinha '(o. 1158-1160) 8 Jayasinha 

Ins. 1155, 1158, 1159 (a. 1180-1180) Ins. 1175, 1177 

7 FI jayasinha Ini. 1180, 1198 

(o. 1180-1195/A. D.) 

8 Ajayasinha (Gaorlahankar’s Ted), 



NOTE-TEWAR OR TRIPURA, CAPITAL OP 
THE KALAOHBtRIS. 

( Jubbulpore Gasetteer 1908). 

Tripur, capital of the Ealaohuris, was a well-known town in anoient 
India, bat is now in mins and it is represented by the modern village of 
Tewar about 10 miles from Jnbbulpore near the marble rooks. Inscriptions 
from the 3rd oentnry A. D. are found in and near Tewar. The town EarpS- 
vati founded by Earpa near Tripura is also now in ruins and is the modern 
village oalled Earpabel oomposed of Karpa and bel. the latter being the 
name of the Bilva tree whioh abounds here. (Perhaps the Brahmins 
settled by Earpa in this town were all Waives and planted many Bel 
trees the leaves of whioh are required for the worship of ifeva ). Very 
little remains even of the ruins exoept beautifully earved images ; for 
brisks and stones have all been removed and used in the construction 
of ghats and temples and railway bridges and even oulverts in modern 
time. An ancient step-well has been discovered, however, under brush- 
wood and it now supplies drinking water to the villagers and there is 
also an old extensive tank near the ruins. 
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CHAULUKYAS 07 ANHILWAD. 

The history of the Chaulukys (Solankhl) kings of Gujarat 
has been well told and in detail in Bombay Gazetteer VoL 
I part II, from Jain records as also inscriptions found till 
then. The chief authorities are of oourse the former vis. 
Hemachandra’s Dvy&traya and the Viohftratreni of Merutunga 
(whioh gives speoifio dates for the reigns of kings). But these 
and other Prabandhas contain fanoiful aocounts, often fiotitious, 
intended to impress the marvellous (Adbhutarasa) and sober 
history has to reject many of their tales which further are not 
important from the point of view of the general history of 
Hindu India. We will, therefore, confine our attention to 
important and well-authenticated events and also incor- 
porate information derivable from epigraphio records discovered 
sinoe the date of the Gazetteer. 

The first thing which requires to be pointed out is that 
this Chaulukya family and the Chaulukya family of the Deoean 
are not one and the same family, though the name is the same 
and though they are treated as the same by even anoient poets 
and story-tellers. As stated in VoL II we attaoh great value 
to the recorded gotras of these several Rajput families and 
though names may be the same as among Brahmins, so even 
among Eshatriyas whose gotras are their family gotras. and 
not the gotras of their Purohitas as propounded in later times 
by VijnSnetvara and others, a difference of gotra indicates a 
difference of family. The Chaulukyas of the Deooan gave their 
gotra as Mftnavya even in records as early as the sixth oentury 
A. D. and the later Chaulukyas Tailapa and others were of this 
family though they do not usually give their gotra in their 
records, foe Chaulukyas of Gujarat unfortunately do not also 
give their gotra in their reoords. Yet we may he oertain that 
their gotra was Bhftradvftja as given in a Chedi record (Ep. 
Ind. L 253) of the 10th century and the same gotra is given by 
Chand in the Prithvlrftja Rtsft. Even now the Solankhls of 
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Rewa and of Gujarat profess the same gotra and we may be 
rare that Bh&radv&ja has been their gotra all along. The 
Chaulakyas of Gujarat are, therefore, a distinct family from the 
Ghaulukyas of the Deooan of the 6th and 10th centuries, though 
it must be admitted, like the Gazetteer the opposite opinion is 
entertained by Pandit Guarishankar Ojha. 

Seoondly, the reader must note that the part of the oountry 
where the Ghaulukyas founded their rule was not oalled 
Gujarat yet Anahilwftd Pfttan was situate in what was 
then oalled Sftrasyata Mandala, and we, therefore, still continue 
in the title of this ohapter the mention of Anahilwftd and do 
not use the name Gujarat though it is used by the Gazetteer. 
A record of Mularftja himself, the founder of the dynasty states 
that he aoquired (I. A. VI. p. 1) Sftrasyata Mandala and it 
was only towards the middle of the twelfth oentury that 
Chaulukya records begin to speak of this land as Gurjarabhumi 
(See Ind. Ant. VI .No. 4 dated 1280 St. or 1223 A. D). This 
is a view which Mr. Diyatia also maintains. Gujarat was the 
name of the territory about Jaipur still in 1030 A. D., when 
Al-Beruni wrote his India. Why the name Gurjarabhumi 
descended from that region southwards and began to be 
applied firet to northern Gujarat and later on southern 
Gujarat whioh was oalled Lftta has yet to be explained. But 
it is oertain that the name was not given to this oountry 
because the rulers of it the Ghaulukyas were Gutjaras or Gujars. 
We still adhere to the view expressed in Vol. II (page 32) ; for we 
find that the Ghaulukyas or Solankhis do not oall themselves 
Gutjaras in any of their reoords. They are oalled Gurjara 
kings no doubt in the reoords of other kingdoms and they call 
themselves kings of the Gurjarabhumi or land from the middle 
of the 12th oentury onwards, but they do not style themselves 
as Gutjaras by easte or raoe in any of their records and hence 
we may be certain that this oountry came to be oalled Gujarat 
for other reasons. 

The third thing whioh requires to be pointed out is that 
these kings were daivites or devotees of diva and were never 
converted to Jainism as is often supposed. They were no 
doubt tolerant kings as Hindus generally are. They even 
went beyond toleranoe and admired and venerated Jain8adhus 
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and learned men* yet they, like other Kshatriyas of the Hindu 
period, remained Hindus and were devotees of Siva. They never 
oall themselves Jains in their records and these never begin with 
the praise of Jina but always begin with the praise of Siva. 
Even Kura&rap&la who was a devoted disoiple of Hema- 
ohandra, the great Jain pandit of this period, styles himself 
devotee of Siva, is described as having obtained power by 
the favour of Siva and builds temples to that god; in faot the 
deity of the family was Somnath whose famous shrine was 
situated in their country and was under their rule. Jain 
writers have no doubt tried to prove that Kum&rap&la was a 
oonvert to Jainism. Indeed they represent even the Oh&vad&s 
as also Solankhis as Jains; but the inscriptions drawn up 
under the government of the Solankhis do not support their 
statements and we may believe that they continued to be 
Saivites though they favoured Jainism whioh, no doubt, 
prospered under their rule as we shall show later on. 

(laving noted these three important points of difference, 
we will give in substance the history of the Chaulukya kings 
of Anahilwad, chiefly from the Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I part Ur 
Mular&ja was the founder of this family and he was sister’s son 
of the last Ch&potkata king of P&tan. Probably there was misrule 
in the oountry and Mular&ja acquired the kingdom by force as 
the inscriptions generally represent and restored order, though 
chroniclers give the story of his seising the kingdom wrongfully 
by putting his unole to death. He ruled from 961 to 996 A. D. 
justly and vigorously as founders of kingdoms usually do. He 
had wars with the neighbouring kings such as those of Outch 
and 8ind. He had seised a kingdom which was already large 
and had neoessarily to make good his claim to it by his 
prowess. He is said to have defeated one Gribaripu assisted by 
the Kheng&r king of dutch and also by Arabs from Sind and 
obtained 'possession of Somnath. The word Ofiharipu 
probably shows that he was a rebel, being a subordinate of the 
previous ChftvadA kings- Mular&ja had also to fight with kings 
of north and south, vis. Vigrahar&ja of Sambhar and B&rappaof 
L&ta. The latter probably was a general of king Tailapa of 
Karp&ta, as Karp&ta and L&ta even in Faramira records are 
usually leagued together, L&ta being a dependency of Earp&ta 
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ruled by a governor usually a soion of the reigning family. 
B&rappa is said to hare been killed in battle and Mular&ja 
fought battles separately with these invading forces and 
seoured his dominions. Mular&ja devoted himself in old age 
to a holy life. He built a Siva temple at P&tan. He invited 
learned Brahmins from different parts of India and settled 
them at 8idkpur and elsewhere. Many* Brahmins of Gujarat 
suoh as Audlohyas and Gaudas believe that they came to 
Gujarat in his reign. 

Mular&ja was suooeeded by his son Oh&munda who 
reigned from 997 to 1010 A. D., according to the ohronioles. 
Sindhur&ja of Malwa was killed in a battle with this king as 
is stated in the Vadnagar Prasasti of Eum&rap&la and this 
event is plaoed by Pandit Gaurishankar in 1010 A. D. (See 
Vol. II. p. 122). It cannot be later than this year but may 
have happened earlier. For, as stated already, Bhoja of Malwa 
might have begun to rule before 1010 A. D. The story that 
Munja insulted Mular&ja when he was going on a pilgrimage 
to Benares via Dhar and Ch&munda revenged the insult is 
probably a fiction. 

» 

Ch&munda had three sons Vallabha, Durlabha and N&gar&ja 
and the eldest suooeeded and reigned for a short time only and 
his name is consequently often omitted in inscriptions. His 
brother Durlabha suooeeded him and ruled for twelve yearn 
from 1010 A. D. to 1022 A. D. Nothing particular is recorded 
of him by chroniclers or in inscriptions. He was suooeeded 
by his nephew Bhlma L son of N&garSja. Bhlma certainly was 
a powerful king and ruled long (43 years) from 1022 A. D. to 
1064 A. D. He was contemporary with king Bhoja of Malwa 
and king Earpa of the Qhedis both of whom were also 
powerful and able. His wars with Malwa have already been 
described. It is said that Earns of Ohedi had a golden 
palanquin presented to him by Bhoja who was defeated by him 
and Bhlma defeated both Bhoja and Earpa and took from the 
latter the golden palanquin and presented the same to his 
tutelary god, Somnath of Prabh&sa Patan. Whether these 
stories are true or not, it is true that all the three kings 
were equally powerful and bad consequently constant fights, 
relieved by periods of friendship and amity. We have already 
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said that Bhlma did not invade Malwa along with Karpa and 
avail himself of the opportunity of orushing Malwa after 
Bhoja’s death. Malwa reoords distinctly show that Karpa of 
Ghedi alone invaded Malwa and the version of the Gujarat 
chronicles in this respeot is not true. 

It was during this king’s reign that Mahmud of Ghazni 
made his famous raid on Somnath. Whether such an event 
did take place or not we have discussed elsewhere. But an 
inscription at Somnath records that Bhlma built a stone-temple 
for Somnath in place of the wooden one which existed before. 
We have seen that the Udepur Prasasti states that Bhoja built 
the Somnath god’s temple. No reference is given by the 
Gazetteer for the inscription and henoe we have not been able 
to estimate its value. We may suppose that the work was the 
joint work of Bhoja and Bhlma. Indeed Bhoja could not have 
done the work without Bhlma’s consent and collaboration. 

Bhlma was succeeded by his seoond son Karna, the eldest 
Mularftja having died in his father’s life-time. He had a 
peaceful reign from 1064 to 1094. He built a large tank oalled 
Karpasara and fca also founded a city, named it Karnftvatl and 
made it his second capital This city is modern Ahmedabad. 
As usual with Hindu powerful kings, he built many temples to 
&iva and DurgS. He had very few conflicts with neighbouring 
kings, but the Hammlra-Charita states that he died in a battle 
with Dussala of S&kambhari. 

Eielhorn in his genealogies (Ep. Ind. VIII) gives only one 
inscription each against Bhlma and Karna. The first dated 
1089 A. D. does not give much information about Bhlma (L A. 
VI p. 193) and the second dated 1091 A. D. also gives no 
information about Karna (Ep. Ind. I. p. 317). The Vadnagar 
Pratasti of Kum&rap&la also does not furnish muoh information 
about either. Bhlma is said to have conquered Dhftri, the 
oapital of the M&lava- Chakravartin (Bhoja) hr means of his 
effioieift cavalry versed in five modes of moving (Dhftri) or 
versed in the use of five-weapons (Dhftri) ; and. of Karna it gives 
the Usual praise. The inscription of Karpadated 1091 A. D., 
however, shows that the Gujarat ohroniolers are not wrong 
when they assign him a reign from 1064 to 1094 or 1093 A. D. 
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Earpa was succeeded by his eon Jayasinha bom of a 
KarnSta Eadamba princess married when he was old. Jaya- 
sinha was a minor when Earna died and Che government was 
carried on by his mother with the aid of capable and devoted 
ministers. Jayasinha surnamed Siddhar&ja' proved to be the 
most powerful king of Gujarat in the Chaulukya line. He was 
a great builder and every anoient structure in Gujarat ia 
popularly attributed to him. _ He built the famous Rudramil 
(Rudra-mahftlaya) temple of Siva at Siddhapura parts of whioh 
only remain; yet they -attest the stupendous dimensions and the 
fine workmanship of the temple. He built the Sahasralinga 
lake at P&tan. His wars were also great. He had a long war 
with Malwa lasting for twelve years beginning with an 
invasion of Malwa in the reign of Naravarman and ending 
with the defeat and imprisonment of Ya&ovarman as related 
before. He is said to have attacked Dh&rA and from thenoe to 
have gone against Madanp&la Chandella and exa oted tribute 
from him though a Chandella Kalanjar record states that 
Jayasinha was defeated (J. B. A. S. 1848 p. 319). Certain it is 
that he conquered Malwa and a large part of the oountry 
remained under the rule of Gujarat for a long time. He is 
usually oalled in inscriptions AvantlnStha. From an inscrip- 
tion it appears that he also conquered Cutoh and annexed that 
kingdom ruling it through a governor. In inscriptions he is 
said to have conquered Barbaraka, a word whioh has given 
rise to various legends and various surmises. The legends 
declare that Barbaraka was the king of demons or devils. And 
Jayasinha SiddharSja is said to have aoquired such power over 
devils and goblins that he could accomplish anything. Suoh 
tales being absurd; antiquarians have attempted to explain the 
word by supposing that Barbaraka meant some aboriginal or 
even Mleohba people. Bfihler thought that they were Bhils now 
known as Btbaxas settled in south Eathiawar (Gazetteer). It 
is »i«p suggested that they may have been the Berbers of the 
Hindu Pur&nas to be identified with Vara or the Berbers of 
Africa. The last suggestion seems acceptable with this 
difference that Berbers are to be identified with Arabs (See 
VoL II p. 854). It is quite possible that Jayasinha defeated 
a formidable. Arab invasion from Sind. 
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Jayasinha was, like Bhoja whoa* example was catching, a 
patron of learned men and' many great pandits, Jain and 
Hindu, were patronised by him. The greatest of them was, of 
oouree, Hemaohandra the Jain Pandit whoee grammar of 
Sanskrit is oalled Sidhdha Hema beoause it was dedicated to 
this king and whose poem DvyStraya gives a history of the 
Ghaulukyas and also oontaijbs illustrations of grammatical, 
rules. The king was also fond Of disputations being held between 
pandits in his presence and in [one suoh dispute a Digambara 
Jain pandit is said to have been defeated by a noted Svetftm- 
bara SQrifrom Cambay as the former propounded that women 
could not obtain salvation, nor olothed ascetics. This story 
may perhaps emanate from a dvetimbara source, Svet&mbaras 
being predominant in Gujarat. 

Hot only poets but warriors flocked to the court of Sidhap 
rija for patronage and the most famous of them was Jagadeva 
Paramftra, youngest son of TJdaySditya. Marvellous stories are 
told of him by ohroniolers but his bravery need not be doubted. 

Jayasinha 8idhharftja has, therefore, been properly described 
by the Gazetteer as most powerful, most religious and most 
generous. At the intercession of his mother who was grieved 
to see the despair of devoit pilgrims unable to proceed to 
Somnath on acoount of the heavy tax on them, he remitted the 
tax altogether though its income was about 1 Lakh of rupees. 
Even in the vadnagar Praiasti it is declared that he paid off 
the debts of all debtors in his kingdom and thus deserved the 
title of Chakra vartin and a Sakakartt or founder of an era. 
It is indeed a common belief in India that the founder of ’ an 
era must pay off the debts of all debtors in his kingdom and it 
Seems from the Vadnagar Prafesti that Jayasinha actually 
accomplished this great foat of generosity. That he founded 
an era oannot be doubted for inscriptions in Kathiawar 
and Gujarat have been found dated in that era. The last 
mention is probably in the Verawal inscription (Bhav. Ins. 
p. 214) which gives its date in four eras Vis. Vikrama 1220, 
Valabhi 945, Sinha 151 and Hijri 642* In short Jayasinha 
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amply deserves the titles Siddhar&ja and-Chakravartin bestowed 
upon him even in inscriptions. 

Kielborn in his genealogies mentions two inscriptions 
of Jayasinba dated 1138 and 1139 A. D. ; the latter is not a 
Chaulukya inscription but one of their subordinate kings 
and in its first verse it simply states that ktng Jayasinba 
imprisoned the kings of Saur&shtra and Malwa. In the various 
inscriptions of his successors he is usually described as 
Avantlnfitha, Tribhuvanaganda, Barbarakajishnu and Siddha- 
Ohakravartin (See I. A. VI. No. 6 &o.). Jayasinha ruled long 
from 1093 to 1143 as stated by chroniclers which is not 
improbable, as he came to the throne a minor and as 
the inscription noted above is dated 1139 A. D. proving a long 
reign. In spite of his supposed magical powers and Siddha-rasa 
or powerful medicines or of bis highly meritorious works and 
aotions, Jayasinha had no son and the succession went to 
Kum&rap&la, son of Tribhuvanap&la who was a grandson of the 
third son of Bhlma I named Krishnar&ja. The succession was 
naturally contested and foreign kings intervened in the 
quarrel. But Kumfirapila by his energies and the assistance of 
Jain ministers succeeded in defeating Arnoraj of Ajtner and 
Ball&la of Malwa as stated in the inscriptions. And Kum&ra- 
pfila like his predecessors ruled justly and wisely for a long 
time i. e. thirty years from 1143 to 1173 according to the 
ehroniolers. It is indeed rare to find four capable vigorous 
and justice-loving kings reigning successively as Bhlma, 
Karna, Jayasinha Siddhar&ja, and Kum&rap&la undoubtedly 
did. Stories of Jayasinha and Kum&rap&la of Naharwala are 
told even by Arab writers as early as 1225 A. D. and we have 
no hesitation in identifying Jayasinha of Jamiyat-ul-Hikayat 
of Ufi who even mentious his power over spirits, with Jaya- 
sinha Siddhar&ja and Gurp&l with Kum&rap&la whose just rule 
is attributed to the fact that this king, before he oame to the 
throne, had travelled muoh and passed through adversity. 
Gujarat ohroniolers also state that Kum&rap&la, as a possible 
suooessor, oame under the disfavour of Jayasinha and departing 
from Gujarat travelled in southern and eastern countries by 
the advioe of Hemaohandra who is said to have foretold his 
greatness. This explains his extreme reverence for that 
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famous Jain pandit and also his regard for the Jain religion. 
His self-restraint and high moral character may be attrituted 
indeed to the influence of Jain philosophy. Further, Kum&ra- 
p&la was also fifty years old when he came to the throne and 
therefore past the age when kings are often led to beoome 
addicted to vice and oppression. 

His first war was with Arnorija of Ajmer to whom his 
sister was married. Perhaps he moved against him, he being in 
favour of his brother. Absurd tales are told of this war but 
from inscriptions it seems dear that in this battle Kum&rapila 
exhibited personal bravery and drew blood from Arnor&ja’s ohest 
with an arrow.* His usual title in inscriptions is “the conqueror 
of the king of S&kambhari in battle by the strength of his own 
arms". Probably the king of Malwa named BallSla in Vad- 
nagar Prasasti was an ally of ArnorSja and was killed in battle. 
Ho sent hjs general twice against Mallik&rjuna king of Eonkan 
and in the second battle Ambada his general climbed his ele- 
phant and cut off his head. A king of Ohedi was proceeding 
against him when by accident the king was strangled by his 
own neoklace being caught in a branch as he was riding an 
elephant. His inscriptions are found in the temple of Udepur 
in eastern Malwa showing that Gujarat still ruled a large part 
of Malwa. His inscriptions are also found at Balmer in 
Western Bajputana and at Chitod itself in Mewad. This is a 
little inexplicable as it is not possible that he conquered Chitod 
and the Guhilot king there. The inscription seems to mention 
that he went there to see the famous fort when returning from 
an expedition against Karna. The king of Chitod probably 
treated him as an honoured guest. Perhaps the legend that 
one of Kum&rapSla’s queens was a Guhilot princess may also 
explain his friendly reception at Chitod as also the recording 
of an inscription on the capital fort of the Guhilots. Eumftra- 
p&la had extensive dominion no doubt but the Jain ohronioles 
exaggerate his power, probably because he eras the most 
ardent admirer of their religion and represent him as ruling a 
territory the northern boundary of whioh was conterminous 
with the dominions of the Turks. 
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Kum&rapila like his predeoessor was a great builder and 
mauy Jain vihiras are said to have been built by him or bis 
ministers. He is oertainly described by Jain cbroniolers as 
building the temple of Somnath and it is said that Hema- 
ohandra himself, when asked by the king what was the most 
meritorious thing for him to do, replied that he should rebuild 
the temple of Somnath and the king built the temple of stones. 
We have already seen that Bhoja is oredited with building the 
temple of Somnath as also Bhima. Jayasinha is distinctly 
recorded to have done the same. Probably the temple was so 
contiguous to the sea that sea-waves dashed against the baa*’ of 
the temple and former builders only put up wooden pillars into 
the basin of the sea. The building of a stone-temple by Kurn&ra- 
p&la cannot be doubted ; for an inscription in the BhadrakSll tem- 
ple without the precincts of Somnath dated 1169 A. D. mentions 
this fact in detail. A Kanyakubja Brahmin asoetio from Bena- 
res moved about in India, making Sth&noddh&ra and came to 
Somnath via Malwa. He requested Jayasinha to build the 
Somnath temple and the latter began the construction. The 
work was, however, finished by KumSrapala. This inscription 
gives the credit of induoing the kings of Gujarat to build the 
temple to the Brahmin ascetic BhSvo Brihaspati, a saint of the 
Lakullta sect. But the Jain chroniclers take the oredit to them- 
selves and attribute Kum&rap&la’s action to the advice of 
Hemaohandra. We may give oredit to both, for indeed Kum&ra- 
pftla appears to have honoured both Hindu and Jain ascetios and 
learned men. On this inscription we have commented elsewhere. 

It remains to consider how far we may believe that Ku- 
mSrap&la actually became a Jain towards the dose of his 
career. When the temple of Somnath was being built, he is 
said to have made a vow, at Hemaohandra's suggestion, to 
abstain from flesh, wine ,and woman. And for two years he 
observed the vow and when the temple was finished he went 
there and worshipped the god and even Hemaohandra bowed to 
the idol. That vow is not a Jain vow only, being prescribed 
even a by Manu.* But perhaps the king w as equa lly divided 
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The abstention from the three M's is described as leading to 
great imit. 
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between his devotion to his tutelary deity and his devotion 
to his preceptor Hemachandra. The Hindus are in this respect 
most tolerant and even now devout Hindus are known to be 
followers of Mahomedan fakirs. It is, therefore, not at all 
strange that Kum&rap&la worshipped Jain ascetics or built 
Jain vih&ras. Even Hemachandra like his tolerant disciple 
bowed to the Somnath idol, declaring that it may represent 
even Jina. It does not seem probable, however, that Kum&ra- 
p&la at last gave up his tutelary deity and turned a Jain sinoe 
in inscriptions of his time and those of his successors, he is 
always described as ‘prospering through the favour of Siva’ 
(Um&pati) and is nowhere described as a Jain, as Harsha 
is described in his inscriptions as a worshipper of Sugata 
(Parama Saugata) while his father is described as worship- 
per of Siva (Parama Mahesvara). 

There is, however, reason to believe that Kumarap&la was 
so far impressed latterly with the doctrine of Ahims& specially 
preaohed by Jainism that he, like Harsha, used his political 
power to suporess slaughter of animals, though not wholly, yet 
on oertain days at least. Jain chronicles relate that he 
prohibited killing of animals altogether and even gave strained 
water to his horseB and elephants like Slladitya of Molapo 
( See Vo. L p. 23 ). But even if we do not believe this, 
inscriptions record that slaughter was prohibited by subordinate 
kings on oertain days. There are two inscriptions of thip kind, 
at Batanpur and Harsoda, both in Marwad ( Bhav. Ins. p. 206 ) 
whioh were recorded in the time of Kuin&rapftla by subordinate 
kings prohibiting slaughter on Ash tarn i, Ekadasi, Chaturdasi 
and Amftv&syi days and prescribing a penalty of five drammas 
as fine. If subordinate prinoes prohibited slaughter, it must 
liave been done with the consent of the suzerain, probably a 
similar order must have been promulgated by the suzerain 
himself though this does not neoessarily follow. But even this 
Batanpur inscription describes Kumftrapftla as prospering 
through the favour of Pirvatlpati ( Siva ). And the Vadnagar 
Pratasti relates that Kum&rap&la built the wall round Vadnagar 
the, home of Kigar Brahmins who are well-known worshippers 
of Siva. The oonolusion appears to be that while Kum&rap&U 
still remained a staunch worshipper of Siva as his forefathers 
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had been, he admixed Jainism so fax* and was so far under the 
influence of Hemaohandra that he prohibited killing of animals 
on certain days sacred to the Jains. Such prohibitory orders 
were- issued by Akbar also in response to Jain feeling, in oertain 
towns, as sanads prove, during Paohosan fast days of the Jains. 

Kielhorn gives seven inscriptions against Kum&rap&Ia 
( genealogies E. L VIII ) ranging from 1145 to 1160 A. D. and 
this supports the length of his reign ( 30 years ) given by the 
ohronicles from 1143 to 1173 A. D. Kumarap&la had no son and 
he wa < succeeded by his nephew Ajayap&la who had a short 
reign as he was of a violent temper and vigorously persecuted 
Jains and oppressed even Hindu ministers. He was slain by 
^isown door-keeper in 1179 A. D. He is oredited in inscriptions 
with having brought under tribute the king of S&kambharl 
which does not seem likely. 

He was followed by his son Mularuja who was then a minor 
and who is, therefore, often called Bala V. ularaja. His mother 
Naikidevi was the daughter of a Perm ad i Kadamba king in 
Karnataka and aoted as regent. It was during the reign of this 
king that Muhammad Ghori invaded Gujarat and was defeated. 
This defeat was oertainly creditable to the Hindus and it is but 
natural that many Chalukya inscriptions should describe 
Mularaja as “ the oonqueror of the difficult to be conquered 
king of Gurjan ( Ghazni ).” * The oredit belongs to the king 
no doubt but in one inscription the oredit is given to his mother* 
Rajput ladies are oertainly famous throughout history for their 
oontempt of death and for their high regard for their honour 
and religion. It is a matter of pride further that this queen 
was a Rajput lady from the Karn&taka. She must have been 
present at the battle and led the forces 'of Gujarat against the 
Ghazni king.t The battle is not desoribed anywhere but seems 
to have been won by the valour of the Gujarat army composed, 
as it was, of cavalry and elephants, the latter being properly 
handled by Gujarat generals. It is said by Gujarat ohroniolers 
that rain came to . the help of the oonquerors; but why rain 
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should have helped them only is not obvious. It must also be 
conceded that Qhori must have had an insufficient fbice in 
comparison with the large army of Gujarat, as he is said to have 
come via Multan and across the desert. Whatever the reason 
of it, this defeat saved Gujarat from Mahomedan oonquest for 
a hundred years more and established the reputation of the 
kingdom of Naharwala for valour. The battle was fought in 1178 
A. D. and at Gadarar Ohatta (B. Gazetteer p. 195). Mahomedan 
writers do not generally mention this battle, but they mention 
one with the successor of MulaT&ja named Bhlma whioh is 
probably a mistake (Gaurishankar’s Tod). Perhaps it may have 
been another attempt to retrieve his honour by Muhammed 
Ghori who tried to imitate Mahmud of Ghazni with less suocees 
in the beginning yet more complete success in the end. 

MularSja also ruled for a short time only and he was 
succeeded by his brother Bhlma who was also a minor then, 
his mother carrying on the regenoy. Bhima II oalled BholS 
ruled long, like Jayasinha, from 1178 to 1241 A. D. a period of 
63 years whioh is not unbelievable, if we remember that he 
came to the tnrone when a boy. Like Jayasinha also he oalled 
himself Siddhar&ja or rather-new (Abhinava) Siddhar&ja, though 
his attainments were not as great. There are many inscrip- 
tions of jiis time found dating from 1199 to 1238 A D. It 
cannot, therefore, be doubted that he reigned till 1242 A D. 
as stated by chroniclers. His power was, however, usurped by 
his nobles and feudatories, though they always acknowledged 
him as king of Anhilwad. Thus an inscription of one 
Jayantasinha, to be notioed further on, states that Bhlma 
ruled in Anhilw&d. Subsequently tbe Vaghela chieftain Lavapa- 
prssftd and his son Vlradhavala became powerful and Bhlma 
II is said even to have deolared that Vlradhavala was his 
successor. The Vaghela ohieftpins were a scion of the Ohau- 
lukya family itself and Arnorftja the founder was a son of Ku- 
mSrapilp’s mother’s sister- He assisted KumSrap&la in obtain- 
ing the throne and tbe latter gave him the village of VySghra- 
palli near Anhilwad, whenoe the family obtained tile surname 
Vaghela. Lavanapras&da, son of Arnortja was a great general 
under Bhlma II and eventually Vlradhavala, his son, establi- 
shed himself at Anhilwad in plaoe of Bhlma’s effete suooessor 
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Tribhuvanap&la, who seems to have ruled for about four yean 
after Bhlma ( Gaurisbankar’s Tod ). A copperplate of Tribhu- 
vanapfila dated 1299 St. or 1242 A.D.haB been found and it seems 
that this king did for a time rule. But Vlradhavala who was 
virtual master must have soon set him aside and founded the 
Vaghela kingly family at ‘Anhilwad which lasted for four 
generations after him viz: Vlsaladeva, Arjunadeva, S&ranga- 
deva and Karna (1286-1304) in whose time Gujarat was finally 
oonquered by the Mahomedans. The Vaghela kings were a 
powerful family and their two great Jain ministers Yastup&la 
and Tejap&la built the famous Jain temples at Abu and Girnar. 
The modern representative of the Vaghela family is the family 
ruling at Bewa ; while the Chaulukya family of Mularija is 
represented by the chiefs of Rupanagar in Mewad and of Kot in 
Marwad (Gaurishankar’s Tod). There are some Maratha families 
such asDubals of Karhad in Satara district who represent 
themselves as descendants of the Chaulukyas of Gujarat, their 
gotra being Bh&radvftja. 

It remains to oonsider who Jayantasinha was whose in- 
scription dated 1260 St. or 1202 A. D. has been found (I. A. VI 
No. 4 p. 197 ). In this inscription he is described as a Chau* 
lukya, but what relation he bore to Bhlma is not stated; it, 
however, makes it dear that this king ruled in place of Bhlma 
while he was away, (tadnantaram sthftne). It further praises 
Jayantasinha as the extrioator, like Vur&ha, of the Gurjam land 
sunk in the waters of the ocean of evil times and the nourisher, 
like rain, of the seed of Gurjara land burnt in the forest fire of 
calamities. He also takes to himself all the epithets taken by 
Gujarat kings and describes himself as established in Anhilwad. 
This oontains, most probably, a reference to the invasion of 
Gujarat by Kutubuddin Aibak in 1197 A.D. (B. Gazetteer p. 195-7). 
It seems probable that like his former namesake Bhimn I when 
invaded by Mahmud of Ghazni, Bhlma II at the time of the 
invasion by Kutubuddin forsook Anhilwad and retired to some 
distant fortress. Kutubuddin who had come to Ajmer ad- 
vanced on Anhilwad and defeated the force which opposed him 
at the frontier under the mount of Abu, NhSrSvarsha Parm&ra 
and other generals of GujaTat being defeated (GaurishankarK 
Gujarat lay prostrate and was plundered. Perhaps this valiant 
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Chaulukya prinoe Jayantasinha romained in the oity and 
eventually cleared the oountry of any forces that may have 
been left in the oountry by Kntubuddin. The eloquent descrip- 
tion of these servioes given in the inscription 41 are not a mere 
hyperbole and Jayantasinha appears he have ruled vigorously 
in Anhilwad for at least three years, his inscription being 
dated 1202 A. D. Bhlma’s grant dated 1199 A. D. (Bh&drapada or 
September) was issued from Anhilwad (Ind. Aut XI p. 71) and 
discovers the fact that he was still there though the Mahomedan 
forces were in the country troubling the people. He must have 
left the capital of sheer necessity hereafter. Bhlma must have 
returned when the country was dear and ruled again in Patan 
for a long time till 1242, his last inscription found being dated 
1239 A. D. The titles which Bhlma II takes are indeed grandi- 
loquent as he calls himself not only Abhinava Siddhartja but 
also Saptama Chakravartin. Why he oalls himself the seventh 
Gujarat emperor of India oannot be explained unless we oonfine 
the enumeration to the Chaulukya kings of Anhilwad and 
begin it with Bhlma I. Unquestionably the kings of this line 
were almost all able and valorous kings with the exception 
of this last king who was indeed properly called Bholft or 
guileless as he did not sufficiently realise the absurdity of the 
praise bestowed upon him by insoription-writers. We give the 
genealogy of the Chaulukya kingly family of Anahilwad below 
with probable dates of accession and definite dates cf their 
inscriptions.- Jayantasinha may be omitted as he dearly ruled 
in plaoe of Bhlma II during his absenoe (though Kielhom 
gives his name in the genealogy of the Ohaulukyas), following 
Gaurisbankar Ojha in his note in Tod and the Bombay Gazet- 
teer Vol, I. part I. 


* wik Nfmsnftuu 

(I. a. vi p, 1 07 >. 
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GENEALOGY OF THE CHiLUXTAS OF ANHILWAD. 

( Bombay Gazetteer Yol. I part II and Kielhorn's genealogies L I. VIII ) 
I MOlarSja son of RSji (o 961-996 A. D.). 
n OhSmunda ( o. 997-1009 ). 

Ill Vallabha (o. 1009) IV Durlal>ha (o. 1009-1021) NSgarSja. 

V Bhima I (o. 1021-1063) 
| In so. 1029 


VI Karpa (c. 1063-1093) Inso 1091 


Khemar&ja 


VII Jayasinha Siddharsja (o. 1093-1143) HaripSla 

Inso. 1131-1139 | 

Tribhuvanap&la 


M ah! p& la VIII KumSripila (o. 1143-1173) 

| Inso. 1145-57-53-63-69 

IX AjayapSla (o. 1163-1176) 

IosOe 1173-1175 


X Mular&ya II 
(o. 1176-1178) 


XI Bhima II (o. 1176-1241) 

Ins. o. 1199. 1207 09-16-1 8-26-30-31-38 

XII Tribhuvanap&la Inso. 1242 


ft 


CHAPTER V1IL 

THE GaHADAVaLAS OF KANAUJ. 

Of the new Rajput olang which came to the front in the 
third sub-period of Hindu history (1000-1200), the moat noted 
as well as the most powerful was the G&hadav&la family of 
Kanauj. The G&hadav&las are considered to be a branoh of 
the Rathods or RSshtrakutas but this fact is often disputed and 
we will examine this subject later on ; it is also unoertain 
whence the G&hadav&las oame and we will give our view on 
this point also later.. From inscriptions of thiB family found 
in scores, however, it appears oertain that Ohandradeva son of 
Mahlyala G&hadav&la, ‘by the prowess of his arms obtained 
the sovereignty of Kfinyakubja and freed -the country from 
trouble’. This praise is bestowed on Chandra in almost every 
G&hadav&la grant. In what year this exploit is to be -placed 
is not quite clear. Fortunately we have, sinoe Kielhorn gave 
genealogies of Northern Kings in 1908 (E. I, in VIII), found 
three inscriptions of Chandradeva himself and the eulogy of 
him in the two later records is more detailed ; but unfortunately 
the epithets in them cannot be well understood. It seems that 
Chandra oonquered Narapati, Gajapati, Tritankupatl and a 
king of* P&nohsla which must be identified with the kingdom 
of Kanauj (E. I. XIV p. 192). These inscriptions are dated 
from 1093 to 1099 A. D. and there is another inscription of him 
dated 1091 with the usual epithets (E. I. IX p. 302). It seems 
thus oertain that Chandradeva conquered Kanauj before 1091 
A. D. In an inscription of a later king (I. A. XIV p. 103) it is 
stated that Chandradeva freed the earth from trouble whioh 
had come upon it after the death of Karpa of Chedi. This 
king we have taken to have ruled up to 1080 A. D. It hence 
follows that Chandradeva conquered Kanauj some time after 
1080 A. D. In this inscription it is also stated that Chandra* 
deva defeated many enemy kings and then made Ktayakubja 
his capital. Kanauj was the Rome or Constantinople of India 
from the days of Harsha and whoever took it was considered as 
the emperor of Hind. Chandra must, therefore, have found 
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many opponents to his oooupation of Kanauj m his ^ p*** 1 . 
though he must have defeatad the last effete repr e s e ntative 
of the fallen Pratihftra line easily. The word * ohapala * or 
mobile applied to Fftnoh&la king in these two Chandra reoords 
(E I. XIV) probably shows that he had to pursue the fugitive 
Pratihftra last king from place to place. 

Having oonquered the kingdom of Kanauj, Chandra freed 
the oountry from the Turks whose offioers must have been present 
in the oountry in several plaoes to oolleot the tribute paid to 
Ghazni by Kanauj as stated before, and as immortalized in 
the Gfthadavftla reoords by the word 'Turushkadanda*. Chandra 
further obtained possession of the ohief sacred plaoes in 
Northern India viz. Kfttl, Kusika (Kanauj), Uttara Kodala 
(Ayodhya) and Indrasth&na (perhaps Indraprastha or Delhi) 
and as a Hindu king protected these saored plaoes from the 
incursions of the Turks (LA. XIV); a praise bestowed upon 
Chandra in almost all Gfthadavftla records. He also made 
tulftd&nas or gifts of gold of his own weight by soores to learned 
Brahmins. In short Chandra was not only a powerful king 
but also a most orthodox Hindu and his conquest of Kanauj 
may be looked upon as a strong religious effort by the Hindus 
to free Aryftvarta from the troubles of Mlechohha inroads and 
Mleohohha domination. Bhoja had rendered the same service 
(1040) and Karpa later (1060) but Chandra (1080) established 
firmly Hindu rule in Northern India' by conquering and 
consolidating the kingdom of Kanauj and thus ensured the life 
of Hindu India for a century more. 

He was succeeded by his son Madanapftla who is alto 
praised in his documents and in those of his successors but the 
praise is apparently conventional and we do not get any 
historical details from the praise. He was succeeded by his 
son Govindaehandra who is undoubtedly the most famous 
and powerful king of this line, as usual the third from the 
founder. He is often described as 'strengthening the newly 
founded kingdom by his arms as with ropes and oreepers’. His 
war elephants are described ss moving in three directions 
without rest. Probably like Hazsha, Govindaehandra kept 
this acm at great strength and constantly used it east, south 
and west (In the north was the Himalaya mountain, the safe 
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boundary of his kingdom whioh perhaps did not require mueh 
attention). He first takes the new epithet 'oonqueror of the three 
kingdoms of A&vapati, Nar&pati and Gajapati To what kings 
or kingdoms these terms refer it is diificult to state and has not 
been disoussed. Probably the kingdom of Hayapati meant the 
kingdom of Eanauj, of Gajapati the kingdom of Bengal and 
of tfarapati the kingdom of Ohedi. The first two terms have 
already been used elsewhere and explained by us as above 
in VoL II (p. 350) and Narapati may refer to the Ohedi or 
Telingapa kingdom whose king is said to have kissed his feet 
i. & entered into subordinate allianoe with him. The Girlpati 
mentioned in two Chandradeva’s inscriptions may refer to the 
Andhra kingdom or the Chedi, as both are full of mountains 
and the former is actually so described in the verse noted in 
Vol. II (p. 350). In any oase it may be taken that Govinda- 
ohandra extended his domination in all directions and thereby 
reduced the extent of the territories of the kings of Bengal, 
Andhra and Chedi. He held Benares undoubtedly and muoh 
of the territory to the east of it. as he has made many grants of 
villages in the oountry round Benares, from Benares itself, 
whioh appears to have usually been a seoond oapital with the 
kings of Eanauj. Indeed Jayaohandra and others are often de- 
scribed by Mahomedan writers as kings of Benares and henoe 
supposed by some as ooming originally from that city itself. 

In the same way as he had to fight with the Gauda 
kings in the east (and Ohedi in the south). Govindaohandra had 
necessarily to fight with the Mahomedans of Lahore in the 
west and we aotually find these fights referred to, oorreotly and 
without boast, in an inscription of his whioh was recorded* 
while he was yet a Yuvarftja or heir apparent. The verse is 
very important and may be translated as follows:— (he was at the 
time on the Jumna at Asatykft a plaoe not identified but probably 
in the North-west and he makes the grant while MadanapSla was 
still ruling ) "Terrible by breaking open the temples of the wait 
elephants of Gauda diffioult to be opposed and compelling the 
Hammlra to cease hostilities by his game of unequal fi ghting, 
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he accepted the kingship of the earth stamped, as it were, with 
seals in the form of the imprints of the hoofs of his horses 
constantly moving about This shows the nature of his fights 
with the Turks of the Pan jab who had oonstant tussels with 
Govindaohandra and who, it appears, had eventually to make 
truce with him. This verse also shows that, like Bhoja Pratih&ra 
of Eanauj, Govindaohandra also kept a very large force of 
efficient oavalry whioh was always on the alert and constantly 
moving about. 

Govindaohandra was not only a powerful king but follow- 
ing the example set by Bhoja of Malwa and being himself a 
learned man, patronised learned men at his court. His epithet in 
most G&hadav&la reoords is ‘ Vivldha-Vichftra-Vidyt-Vftoha- 
pati* a very Brihaspati ( teaoher of gods ) in different sciences 
and philosophies. It is also stated that his S&ndhivigrahika 
( minister for war and peace), LakshmldhaTa by name, oomposed 
Vyavahftra-Ealpataru a treatise on law and procedure. Govinda- 
ohandra thus can be plaoed in the same category of great kings 
as Samudragupta, Harsha, Bhoja, Mahmud, Akbar or Shivaji 

who were both great conquerors and patrons of learned men. 

* 

Govindaohandra ruled long from about 1114 to 115? A. D. 
Sir Vincent Smith, it appears, inadvertently inoludes the yean 
1104 to 1114 in the reign of Govindaohandra (B. H. I. p. 384, 3rd 
Edn. ). And Gaurishankar Ojha has rightly given the date of 
Govindaohandra's accession as 1114 A. D. This discrepancy 
of dates was striking and we specially looked into the inscrip- 
tions oonoerned and it appears that these grants from 1104 to 
1109 A. D., Govindaohandra signB or makes as heir 
apparent while Madanapftla was still ruling and hence these 
yean must be included in the reign of Madanap&la. Eielhorn 
has also given the inscriptions of 1104, 1105, 1107 and 1109 as 
belonging to the reign of Madanapftla. The fint inso. of 1104 is 
published in L A. XIV (p. 103) and is the well-known Basfthi 
grant of that village in the Etawah Distriot. Govindaohandra 
is described thernin as Mah&r&japutra, meaning literally son of 
the Mahftrftja, and in the last sentenoe the writing is said to be 
done with the oonsent of Purohita J&guka, Mahattaka (minister) 
Vftlhapa and Fratihftri ( chamberlain ) Gautama. The inscrip- 
tion of 1105 is published in Ep. Ind, II ( p. 358 ) and is similar 
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in form to the above on which we will oomment at length 
later on. It grants a village in the P&noh&la country while 
the donor was encamped on the Ganges and in the end the 
writing is said to be made with the consent of the above 
officers as also of the queen-mother R&lhadevi. The third insc- 
dated 1107 is published in short in J.B.A.S. 1895 ( p. 786 ). It 
was made in Benares by queen Prithvlsrlka for Madanap&la. 
And the fourth insc. dated 1109 is published in I. A. XVIII 
(p.15. ). The grant was made on the Jumna at AsatikS 
mentioned above, on aooount of a solar eolipse, by Govinda* 
chandra Mah&r&ja-putra ‘ while Madanp&la was ruling ’ and it 
does not contain at the end mention of any consent by any 
state officers. We have detailed these facts purposely as some 
points of importance appear clearly therefrom. Madanap&la, 
it must first be stated, did not come to the throne in 1097 
as is sometimes supposed, for we have now ah inscription of 
Chandra himself dated 1099. The inso. of Si 1154 or 1097 A. D. 
is given even by Eielhom as belonging to Chandra. That insc. 
(LA. XVUI p. 11 ) was reobrded by Madanap&la to oertify a 
grant made by Chandra in 1097 ( St. 1154 ) ; whon this certifies* 

- tion or the inscription itself was recorded is not mentioned but 
it must have taken place after 1099 A. D., when Chandra was 
still ruling. We may take, therefore, the date of the rule of 
Chandra as oiroa 1080 to 1100 ; in whioh year Madanap&la may 
be takeh to commence his rule. Strangely enough, the above 
noted four grants in the year 1104, 1105, 1107 and 1109 are 
made during his rule by his son Govindaohandra and one by 
his mother queen B&lhadevI and one grant is consented to by 
his own queen Prithvitrlka when the grantor was in P&noh&la 
oountry. It may be inferred that Madanap&la by reason of ill- 
ness or for some other cause did not rule, personally during these 
years and authorised his son and queen to make grants and do 
other aots whioh are solely the function of royalty. It further 
.appears that Rajput queens were often invested with power to 
act for the king as regents. In the last grant of 1109, Govinda- 
ohery j jhA was so for advanoed in age and also in power that his 
aot did not require the consent of the queen mother. Govinda- 
chandra's first grant in his own behalf found is dated 1114 
^tlCielhom and Gaurlshankar) and we may take it that he 
came to the throne in 1110 A. I>. 
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Govindaohandra ooming to the throne when young naturally 
ruled long. About 21 oopper plates were found in one place 
near Benares out of whioh 14 belong to Govindaohandra dating 
from 1114 to 1154 A. D. and are published by Kielhorn in E. I. 
IV. In all about forty grants of Govindaohandra have been 
found ; but the latest date yet found is the one above given, viz : 
1154 A. D. Though Vijayaohandra the next king is mentioned 
first in a grant of his dated 1161, we must take Govindaohandra 
to have ruled from 1110 to 1155 and not later for reasons whioh 
will presently appear. Govindaohandra had two queens named 
Nayanakelidevi and GosalSdevi and from the former he had a 
son R&jyap&la who as Yuvarftja made a grant dated 1142 A. D. 
He, however, seems to have died before his father. 

Vijayaohandra who succeeded Govindaohandra was also a 
powerful and able monaroh. He is desoribed as having made a 
Digvijaya in inscriptions of his son. His name appears as 
Bijepal in the Prithvir&j Rfisa and be is therein also said to 
have Conquered the world. His fight with Hammlra is desoribed 
in his grant dated 1168 A. D. as more effective than that of his 
father; for it is said that he quenohed the burning heat of the 
people’s grief by the tear-flow drawn from the eyes of the women 
of Hammlra who had wantonly harrowed the world*, a strange 
method usual with Sanskrit poets of desoribing a viotory over the 
enemy. At this time Khushru the Hamir was settled in Lahore 
(1152), abandoning Ghggni for fear of the Ghori and the Ghazni 
kingly line, in its decline, was nearing extinction. His defeat, 
therefore, need not excite surprise. Vijayachandra’s son 
Jayaohandra was already in 1168 A. D. a grown up man and 
Yuvartja as appears from this very record ( I. A. XV p. 7 ). 
The date of the ooronation of Jayaohandra is actually given in 
ah inscription of his as 31st of June 1170 ; and we may, therefore, 
take Vijayaohandra as ruling from 1155 to 1170 A. D. 

Jayohandra was also a powerful monaroh; but it seems that 
the Chftham&nas of Ajmer had wrested the vaunted overlordship 
of India from the Gihadavftlas of Eanauj, even in the days of 
Vijayaohandra, as we find that Vigrahapila of Ajmer had 
slrendr conquered Delhi and recorded an inscription there dated 
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1168! boasting that he had oonquered the land between the 
Himalayas and Vindbyas and oleared Aryftvarta of Mlnwhnhhan. 
The Digvijaya of Vijayaohandra must, therefore, be placed long 
before 1162 and henoe his reign must be taken to have 
ooramenoed in 1155 A, D. and his extensive victories placed 
between 1155 and 1166 A. D. 

The epic poem Naishadha, one of the five great epio poehis 
in Sanskrit, is the work of Srlharsha who was a poet at the 
court of Jaiohand, who was also a great king and, as related in 
a subsequent chapter, died an honourable death, drowning 
himself in the Ganges when wounded in fi g h tin g with the 
Mahomedans. The valiant Rathods of Jodhpur claim descent 
from the G&hadav&la family of Kanauj, as the Guhilots of 
Mewad claim descent from the Maitrakas of Valabhl and 
the Bhonsles of Satara claim descent from the Guhilots of 
Mewad. Whether this olaim of the Rathods is well founded 
or not, we proceed to examine in the following separate note. 

GENEALOGY OF THE GAHADVALAS. 

YaAovigraha 
Mahlyala (Mahlohandra) 

I Chandra (o. 1080-1100 A. D.) 

Luo. 1001, 93, 07, 99. 

III Gorindehandra (e. 1114 to 1185) 

40 Inaeriptiona found. 

IF Vijayaohandra (o. 1155-1170) 

Into. 1108 
I 

V Jayaohandra* (Jaiohand) 

(1170-1198 A. D.) Iaso. 1175, 75.Ao. 


* TMaaaania uoaUrsptllMlairMhtoaadfa laiaieripHoasapNraUy, aalawrltlaA 
at M<«mn of latcriMtan. 



HOTS 1— EATHODB AMD GAHARWAB8. 

The tradition of the Rathods of Jodhpar is that their ancestor Sihaji 
who firat^oame to Marwad was a grand-nephew (some say a great-grand- 
son) of Jayaohand and the Gaharwars of U. P. whose ohief representative 
at present is the Baja of Kantit in Mirzapur District consider themselves 
the direot descendants of Jalohand. Now when the family name 
GBhadavBla was aotnally found mentioned in some of the grants of the 
kings of Kanaujt the question was disoussed whether the Rathods of 
Jodhpur and the Gaharwars of U. P. are really one clan and were 
descended from the GShadaySla kings of Kanauj. Dr. Hoernle in I. A. XIV 
disoussed this subjeot and expressed a doubt for two or three reasons. 
The first is that the gotra of the Gaharwars is KSsyapa and that of the 
Rathods is Gautama. Seoondly, these two clans intermarry. And thirdly. 
Gaharwars are despised as not of good family by other Rajputs. Although 
these faots may or may not be true, they do not go to proye that the 
Rathods of Jodhpur are not descended from the GShadaySlas of Kanauj 
as tradition asserts for the following reasons. 

In the first place, in the oldest inscription found of Ohandradeya 
himself, the race of the family is giyen as the solar race (Asidasltadyuti- 
vansajataa &o. ) and Ohandradeva gives his name as ChadrSditya in 
his next two inscriptions. The Rathods of Jodhpur consider themselves all 
along as solar race Rajputs. (8trangely enough the Gaharwars look upon 
themselves as lunar race Rajputs though descended from Jaiohand). They 
are, therefore, distinct from the RSshtrakfita kings of Malkhed described 
in Volume II who plainly were lunar raoe Rajputs. We have already 
noted that their name RSshfrakUta is an official position name meaning 
head of the oountry and is used as such in Eastern Ghslukya inscriptions 
(8ee Vol. II p. 144) and the name may be borne by different clans and even 
oastes like the modern names Desbpande or Josbi. This RBshfrakUta 
elan whioh ruled in the north is, therefore, distinct from that whioh ruled 
in the south, though the formal? may have originally belonged to the Deccan 
as Jodhpur tradition asserts and GBhaga may have been a town in the 
Deooan somewhere. .• Secondly, let us see what the name of GBhadavBla 
means and how it is mentioned in the documents of these kings of Kanauj. 
The modern name Gaharwar of whioh the original form GShadavSla is 
known only reoently has been fancifully explained as meaning gharbaha^* 
(out of home) or grahavara (subduer of the planet Saturo, Mirzapur Gazet- 
teer p. 204); but now that we have to explain the original form GBhadavBla, 
taking a hint from the similar name Jammu wSl among Kshatriyas and 
Agarwal among Vaiiyas we think that GBhadavBla mean* «■ ' 
to the town of GBbaga. It seems thus to be not a olan nemr 
name based ou town of residence. Probably <lien»mt % waf 
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tinguiah this family of Rathods from other families ***4 the Hama was a 
popular one. In most of the inscriptions of the GBhadavBlas of KananJ it is 
not given but simply the vamia vis. the solar, is mentioned, as noted before 
even In the ojflest inscription of Ohandradeva. The name GffhadavSla is 
fonnd in the inscriptions whioh were written when Govindaohandra was a 
young man noting as YuvarSja tinder MadanapBla. It is ourions to note 
that these inscriptions depart from the settled form of the inscriptions of 
these Eanauj kings. Instead of beginning with invoking blessings of cfil, 
they begin with a salutation to Dffmodara and say that in the GShadavBla 
vamda was born king Mahlyala (I. A. XIV p. 103 and E. I. II p. 358) or 
Mahltala (I. A. XVIII p. 15. Probably here also the reading should have been 
Mahlyal whioh is the more popular form of the name]? These inscriptions 
were drawn up in the FSnohBla country and use the popular name of 
the family GShadavBla. Apparently it was not the clan name of the 
family and it has not been used in records drawn up in the usual style 
adopted by the court. 

But the strongest reason whioh appears to prove to our mind conclu- 
sively, that GBhadsvBla was not the olan name of the family« is that this 
name “does ncft appear in the list of the 86 royal clans of India aooepted 
throughout the Rajput world. When this list was made and the number 
86 fixed Can be surmised with tolerable certainty. We have already shown 
In Volume II (p. 28) that Kalhaqa who wrote his BBJatarangipi in 1154 
A* D. mentions the number 36 of the royal dans of Rajputs. The list 
must have been made before this date. Seoondly as the list contains the 
name of the KaehhawShas who came to the front about the end of the 
10th century, it is dear that the enumeration was made in the 11th century 
A. D. Why suoh an enumeration was made we shalldtave to discuss later 
on when describing the sooial condition of India in tnis sub-period ; but we 
may state here that while in the preceding sub-period (800-1000) caste was 
fluid and intermarriages between the Indian castes on Anuloma basis took 
place (VoLlI p. 179), such intermarriages oeased in the third sub-period 
(1006-1200) and every oaste began to consolidate itself and introduced rigid 
rules of marriage. It was natural that\the Rajputs also should consolidate 
their sub-oaste at this time and we are, therefore, doubly sure that this 
enumeration of 86 dans was made during the 11th century. Nay we even 
surmise from the very interesting verse noted later on in one of these 
insoriptions of Govindaohandra (I. 4. XVII p. 15 made as Yuvaraja, whioh 
oontains more popular Ideas than any other inscription quoted In the 
appendix)} that the consolidation of the solar and lunar raoe Kshatriya 
elans must h^e taken place in the orthodox revival under Ohandra the 
first GShadavBla king. Now as the enumeration of 86 families was made 
at this time* if GBhadavSla had been a olan name, It would most assuredly 
have been enumerated in the list separately. The supposition may be 
made that the enumeration was made before the rfli" $f the GBhadavSlas 
of Kraui say, in the first half ot the 11th oentury and It is hence that the 
name OShddavBla does not appear W the list. But surely Chanda Barddl 
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reotted tha names of the 36 royal families si the thus of PrlthvfrSja sad 
Jaiohand when the UEhadavSlae were in their glory, and most assuredly 
the name oonld not have been omitted from this liet of It was 

impossible that enoh a powerful Rajput family as that of Jaiohand should 
have been omitted by Ghand when eveh minor families found mention in 
the list. We hold this list in the RSsB to be the oldest we have (Vol. II 
p. S3) ; but supposing that the RSsS is a fabrication throughout of. the 
sixteenth oentury A. D. (we think it is an amplification of an original 
nucleus made about that time) and that Gaharwars being not oonsldered 
good Rajputs were omitted in the list of the 36, we have still two other 
lists, vis. the Jain list and the EumSrapSla-oharita lists given by Tod which 
are very old but later than the rise of the GBhadavElas, as the date of 
KumBrapBla, we have seen, is 1143-1173 and KumSrapBla-oharita must be 
necessarily later. But these lists also do not mention the Gaharwars as 
a separate olan. In the days of Jaiohand and at least a oentury or two later 
the GshadavElas must have been famous in India and their name oould not 
have been omitted from the lists, whioh again had ample opportunity to 
mention their name as the names enumerated therein fall short of 36, the 
accepted number. Indeed in the RambhB-manjarf dran^a by Nayaohandra 
dated about 1400 A. D. in whioh Jaiohand is the hero, in the very first 
epithet applied to him by the SutradhBra we have a referenoe to this list. 
Jaiohand is said to be the forehead ornament of the 36 royal olans* of HcSh> 
vBkuvamda. It is, therefore, oertain that GShadavBla was nit the name of 
a elan but of a family based on the town of residenoe. To what prinolpal 
elan did these GShadavBla kings belong f Very probably to ‘the Rathod 
olan whose name is inoluded in the list of 36. There is, in our view, a 
strong indication ofthis in the Badaun RBshfrakUta inscription the date 
of which has not been ascertained but which oertainly is anterior to the 
fall of Jaiohand; as it mentions that one king of the line, MadahapBla, 
made incursions of Hamlra impossible (See E. I. I, p. 64). Now this 
inscription opens withf the expression “ protected by the arms of the kings 
belonging to the famous and Akhila (all-pervading) RBsbfrakBta olan 
This suggests that the RBshfrakUta kula consisted of many branches and 
they protected or reigned over the whole of PBnohBla whioh inoluded Kanauj. 
Indeed the Mn gdnm of Eanauj was always known as the kingdom of PBnohBla 
(Al-Beruni states that Kanauj was famous for PSndavas meaning the PBn« 
ehslas who were their foremost supporters atd Draupadi belonged to their 
country). The word Akhila in this verse would be meaningless if it did 
not refer to the other RBshfrakUta branohes ruling in PBnohBla itself. 
This is a very old authority dating from before the last days of Jaiohand 
to hold that Jaiohand was also a Rathod as he is everywhere represented 
to be in later history. And there is no other family among the 36 olans 
to whioh the GBhadavSlas have been assigned as a branoh in any tradition 
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orreeordand we sw oonelude that tha Gahanran of VP. and tba 
Bathodsof Jodhpur aie one elan vis. Rtthfakllta. 

The reasots which are alleged aa going against thia oonolneion are 
Aeoording to « or view, of no great validity. The gotra of Gaharware la 
boo no doubt Egdyapa, hut it is likely that the GShadavUa direct descen- 
dants being deprived of their greatness oonld not maintain tegular 
Purohits as kings do and oan, and gradually lost memory of their gotra. 
When on rare occasions the gotrotohKrs becomes necessary) to those who 
do not reoolleot their gotra* the KBdyapa gotra Is usually assigned. Or 
more probably the Gaharwars took other Purohltas in their days of 
adversity and following the dlotum of Vi jnSneivara that Kshatriyas have 
no gotras of their own but have to take the gotras of their Pnrohitas 
adapted a new gotra, vis. KSfyapa. Perhaps the descendants of 8ibsji in 
Jodhpur may have adopted a new gotra (Gautama) similarly, the original 
gotra of the GShadavIla being Kstyapa; but the probability is otherwise for 
in tha BambhK-manjari drama of Nayaohandra king Jaiehand addresses 
hie queen as 'ornament of the K&iyapa gotra*. (Among Rajput kings it in 
usual to address queens by their paternal gotra or kula as OhsuhSni It,)* 
The inscriptions of the GBhadavBlas do not unfortunately mention their 
gotra ; indeed inscriptions of the Rajput families of the time do hot usually 
mention their gotras. We personally made oareful enquiries at Kanauj 
to find out, from some Brahmin family, this gotra or to discover some 
old paper relating to the muoh-tblked-of R&jastlya saorifioe performed by 
Jaiehand at whloh the ancestors of noted Ksnaujia Brahmin families noted 
ae priests but no olue oould be got to the gotra of Jaiehand. The differ- 
•nee of gotra for the above reasons does not, in our view, invalidate the 
cohohuion we have arrived at. 

Nor does the fact that Bathods and Gaharwars intermarry. The feet 
is disputed by many ; but even if it is admitted, we oannot thereby sup- 
pose that they were not one olan before. Indeed some Kshatriya dans 
have begun to marry within the elan itself especially in the Punjab and we 
were told at Jammu that even in the same gotra, after IS generations, a 
Smriti text allowed inter-marriage. Though this is inoorreot, it is un- 
deniable that inter-maariages have begun to take plaoe in the same 
And as Gaharwar has later beoome praotioally a separate olan being men- 
tioned In the fourth list of Tod, suoh rare intermarriages might take plaoe 
now and then. It may, however, be noted that the rule of exogamy Is 
striotly observed by the Rajputs of Bajputana based on the enumeration 
of 16 dans though perhaps the gotra rule is not observed. Thus, for in- 
stance, the Jadejas and the OhndBfamas Intermarry though of the same 
gotra and both are outside the older three lists of MoUtns, being men- 
tioned in tits fourth as separate dans. 

Lastly, the suggestion that Gaharwars are looked dew# won by other 
Rajputs is not comet. And if they are, there mart 'tip other reasons 
which apply to the Gaharwars of the present day. The foot now known 
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that the ruling family of Kanauj was Glhadavsla moat Anally aet at (eat 
audh an Idea, foe Jalohaad and Govindaohandra and Ohaadra wore eonaidered 
best Rajputs of their day a. It ia eoggeated by Sir Vlsoent Smith that the 
GlhadavSlaa won originally Bhara. There ia no proof whatever of tide 
supposition. There is an Important vease* in the Intonating ineorlptlon 
of Madanaplla-Gevlndohaudra already notioed (LA. ZVIQ p. 15 ) 
which may be quoted in thla oonneetion. The reree may be Mandated 
thua; "When the two famona raoea of Kahatriyaa born of the Son and the 
Moon were desolate, the oreetor thinking that the whole world ia nearly 
void of the sound of Yadaredtation inclined his mind to Incarnate himrelf 
to re-eatehliah the ways of religion aa alao to rehabilitate die two famona 
raoea of Kehatrlyaa "Then there waa bom la the above family king del* 
Ohandradeva orest-jewel of Unga and he diipelled the deAnm oaueed by 
the insolent eoldiera of the enemy**. Thla shows that Chandra, the founder 
of the Gshadavgla family) waa then popularly considered aa having 
rehabilitated the solar and lunar race Kehatrlyaa and the Vadio religion. 
It seems olear that he waa looked upon aa an orthodox Kahatriya who was 
well-versed, like BBma, in both Veda end the Dhanurveda-vtdyl. Thla 
alao shows that there waa a great alanghter before that time of Kahatriyaa 
by the forces of Mahmud and his auoeeaaor Masa’nd and alao a great 
relaxation in the observance of the Yedlo religion in the oondnot of the 
remnant. Ohandradeva GShadavIla waa. therefore, properly enough locked 
upon as an incarnation of BrahmK himsdt the first reciter of the Yeda 
and the oreator of Brahmins and Kehatrlyaa. It cannot, therefore, bo sup- 
posed that the Glhadavsla family of Kanauj ooold in those days have bean 
looked down upon as lower grade Kshatriya; and It ought to have been 
enumerated among the M royal dans ; and was in foot included under Aa 
chief clan name Rathod. 

Before dosing we may mention two other inferencea which arias 
from the above versea. via. that in the first half of the 12th century the 
Kshatriya raoea were looked upon aa only two and not three including As 
Agni'vamda. The word vamfa again ia used in two se ns es , vis. race and dan 
aa It ia used ia these two sense/ in the above verses as also in the verses 
from die Blsl quoted in YoLUp.IL enumerating the M vamdaa. And 
thirdly at this period the theory that there are no Kahatriyaa la the Kali 
age had not oome into cadatanoe or into currency ia northern India at loaat 
where this iaaoriptfon was reco r de d wherdn BrehmS ia dcoeribed as actu- 
ally rehabilitating the solar end lunar raoas of Kahatriyaa by incarnating 
himself as Ohandradeva. Thla corroborates the view wo have malntaimd 
in Yohune U Appendix IY p. 212-117. 
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yors t— DO THE BATH0D3 OB GIHADAVALAS BBLOKQ 
TO THE DEOOAN* 

The Bathods of Jodhpur and Bikaner are, aooordlng to onr view, dls- 
tloot from the BlshtrakQtas of Kalkhed desoribedin Volume II, as they 
In tbelr inscriptions desoribe themselves as Chandravamti, being desoended 
from Sltyaki. But the Bathods of Jodhpur-Bikaner and also the Glhads- 
vllas of Eananj are BuryavamAl from their reoords and inscriptions. 
If they, therefore, oame from the Deooan, they most have belonged to a 
separate olan bearing the same offioial name RSshfraknta. Did they, how- 
ever, oome from the Deooan as is generally believed f We will disease this 
question in this note from bardlo reoords as also from the RambhS-manjarl 
HlfikS in whioh Jalohand is the hero. 

The Olhadavllas in their inscriptions do not say that they earns from 
the Deooan as the Senas of Bengal in their inscriptions distinctly say that 
they oame from KarijSta and oall themselves Earqlfa-Eshatrlyas. Bat 
non-mention is not oonolusive unless the mention is neoessary. The offi- 
cial bardlo reootd book in the Bikaner State Library states that the Bathods 
originally belonged to AyodhyS and a king thenoe went direot to Eananj 
nod took possession of it. This is, however, not quite reliable, as Esnauj 
le known, in historlo times from about 400 A. D. to the 11th oentury A. Do 
to have been in the possession of the Maukharis, the Vardhanas, the 
Vermis and the PratihBras (see Vol. I and II). Moreover, this reootd 
mentions Jaiohand and his father BijepSl, but not Govindaehandra and 
his ancestors. The bardio reoord at Jodhpur does not also give Govinda- 
ehandra and his predecessor*. In one bardlo book at Jodhpur, no referenoe 
la made to the Becoan as at Bikaner, but in another it is stated that a 
king named NandapSla son of Vipula became king of Earplfaka and his 
descendants oame to Kanauj and Jaiohand son of BijepSl is given as the 
last. Bljopll's father's name is given as Abhalohand (which maybe 
another name of Govindaehandra). His father’s name is given as Brahma 
and Chandra is stated in insoriptions to be an inoarnation of BrahmS. This 
tradition, therefore, may be taken to indioate that the Gshadavllas oame 
from the Deooan Earplfaka. But the name of Ealyan oity is not mention- 
ed even In this reoord. 

In the oorrespondlng reoord with the Bljapurohita, the heading of the 
whole reoord is given as “AyodhyS, then Eonkana Defa, Gada Ealylpa 
Earplfaka dels, then Eanauf ’. This is again ambiguous ; for there is a 
' Ealyan both in the Eonkan as also in Earql|aka. The latt- r Ealyan was, 
however, founded by Bomedvara Ohllukya about the latter half of the 
Uth oentury and the Olhadavllas could not have oome from there. It 
may, however, be that they first went to Eonkan, and thenoe to Earqlfaka, 
and finally thinee to Eanauj. 

Notwithstanding this ambiguity, there are ladfottions that the 
Bathods alias Gshadavllas oame from the Deooan. In the first place, the 
word Blshfraklta as the name of an offloer is found in southern insorip- 
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lions only* In ftol the word RSshfra as denoting a kin gdom or provinoe 
is found in the Deooan only (see the MaUa Rgshfra, Gopa RSsbtra and 
Pandu RSshfra of the MahSbhBrata and BSshfrika of Atoka inscriptions). 
Secondly, the tradition at Jodhpur is that the family goddess idol was 
brought from the Deooan by a Rathod prinoe named Xhes (anoestor of the 
Jodhpur family) and is oalled by the Deooani name NSganeohi. Thirdly, it 
is strange to discover a Marathi passage in the RambhS-manjarf NstikK of 
Nayaohandra Bari who wrote this drama abobt 200 years after Jaiohand 
who is the hero. The customary eulogy of VaitSUkas in the beginning of the 
first aot in w T oh the praises of Jaiohand are sung is, strangely enough, inf 
Marathi, ^though nearly the whole of the drajna is in the oourtly MahSrS- 
shtri or Sa raseni Prakrit. This passage is worth quoting and we do it 
below.* It may indloate that Nayaohandra was a Jain pandit from the 
Deooan'; but it is more indicative of the probability that the family bards of 
Jaiohand must have belonged to the Deooan and that it was oustomary to 
sing these praises in Marathi. The GshadavSla family thus seems to have 
oome from the Deooan and the tradition was still current in Nayaohandra 
8uri*s time. In the tenth and eleventh oenturies, the Kshatriyas of the 
south and north were not differentiated and the Deooan GShadav&las were 
indeed looked upon as best Rajputs, as the very first epithet of Jaiohand 
in this drama proves. This Deooan BSshfrakUta clan seems to have 
spread over the whole of Northern India from Badaun to Mfthila as 
inscriptions of the 11th oentury A. D. prove, and one branoh of it whioh 
oonquered Kanauj was oalled GshadavSla. We must indeed state here 
that these Bsshfrakutas of the Deooan must have oome there from the 
north originally, as all Kshatriyas or Aryans oame to the Deooan from the 
north-west. We even find the name BSshtpika in the north in an edict 
of Atoka, and the RSshtrakUtas must have oome to the Deooan from 
the Panjab originally. 

Before oonoludlng we may draw the attention of the reader to two 
important faots whioh appear from this drama though we have notioed 
them elsewhere. The very first epithet is that the GShadavBlas were 
oonsidered the fosehead-orn ament of the 86 royal oians, thus showing that 
the GShadavSlas, if they had been a separate olan, ought to have found ja 
mention in the old lists of the 86 royal families. Secondly, Jaiohand ad* 
dresses his ohief queen as KSiyapa-kula-nandin! in this drama. As among 
the Rajputs queens are distinguished by their parent’s family names, such 
as Ohauhani, etc* even in modern times, this indicates that the queen's 
father belonged to the KStyapa gotra and that, therefore, the gotra of 
the GShadavSlas could not h ave been Ksiyapa or dsndilya. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE PlLAS or BENGAL 

We gave the history of the Pftlas of Bengal during the 
seoond sub-period of our history in Vol. II Chap. IX ending 
with Mahlpftla L The Pftla dynasty continued to rule through- 
out, the third sub-period (1000-1800) also, a remarkable oase of 
long-lived kingly line as Sir Vincent Smith rightly remarks. 
We may, however, divide it into two portions whioh curiously 
enough fall at Mahlpila I about the beginning of this sub-period. 
It is a foot mentioned in most Pftla records that Mahlpftla or 
his father lost the kingdom about this time. It is usually 
stated that Mahlpftla won back the paternal kingdom whioh 
had been taken possession of by persons who were not entitled 
to it. * (See Samath inscription dated 1026 A. D. L A. XIV 
p. 136). Sir Vinoent Smith has given in I. A. 1906 a list of Pftla 
kings with detailed information of all their records found till 
then and has also given their genealogy as also probable dates 
of accession of the Pftla kings. We give at the end this gene- 
alogy from Mahlpftla I onwards with the dates of each king. 
How the accession of Mahlpftla is plaoed by Smith in 980 A. D. 
as Mahlpftla is said to have reigned long and in Insc. Ha 17 
the regnal year of this king is given 'as 48. If then we take 
Mahlpftla's aooession as 980 A. D. we must also hold that his 
kingdom must have been seized by outsiders or false claimants 
about this time and not earlier. Unfortunately, no Pftla 
Inscription mentions the nature of the usurpation or the name 
of the usurps/. We made a surmise in the last volume (p. 141) 
that the shook given by Mahmud's invasions may have 
r e a c h ed Bengal. Of course it is not , : possible that Mahomedan 
Turks came in those days so far east, but it is possible that dis- 
possessed Rajputs of the Panjab or . the Horth-westem province 
may have sought for some territory te rule so for east, as dis- 
possessed Rjkjput kings always did in Indian history (witness 
the Sisodias going to Hepal after being driven by. AUauddin 
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out of Chitor or the Rathods going to Marwad from Kanauj 
after Jaiohand’s defeat). Now the Dinajpur inscription pub. 
lished in J. R A. 8. Bengal 1911 mentions a E&mboja king of 
Oauda building a temple of Siva* in Dinajpur and it is sug- 
gested that its date Saka 888 or 966 A. D. brings it near this event 
and that a Eamboja king (Eamboja iswestem Tibet) might have 
invaded Oauda and founded his power there. From this king 
or his suooessor Mahlp&la must have recovered the kingdom 
of Oauda belonging to his father. This, however, is too early; 
for this dispossession is not mentioned as taking plaoe in the 
time of Vigrahap&la who ruled probably from 960 to 980. This 
inscription does not state that the Eamboja took possession of 
the kingdom of the P&las, nor do the Pala inscriptions mention 
that their kingdom was seized by a Eamboja king It is 
further possible that some Gauda feudatory may have caused this 
trouble and he may eventually have been ousted by Mahlp&la. 

Whatever the true account of this dispossession, Mabl- 
p&la I began a new life of the P&la dynasty and ruled justly 
and vigorously for 48 years and more. Of all the P&la kings 
he is the best remembered and “ songs in his honour are 
still to be heard in remote oorners of Orissa and Euoh Bihar.” 
His kindom extended to the west over Magadha and Bihar 
and inoluded northern and eastern Bengal and even Orissa 
and Assam. His reign was marked by the . revival of Bud- 
dhism and Dharmap&la and other holy men from Magadha 
went to Tibet in 1013 and did muoh to restore the religion of 
Gautama to honour in that country (Smith p. 400). Atita, 
another missionary from VikramatUa went to Tibet in the 
reign of Nayap&la the successor of Mahlp&la in 1042 A. D. 
Mahlp&la I reigned according to Smith from 980 to 1038 when 
his son Nayapftla succeeded him and he was succeeded by 
his son Vigrahap&la HI in-1059 and he is oredited with having 
defeated Earna of Chedi who was extending his power dur- 
ing the deoline of the Pratih&ra emperors to the east of 
Benares and particularly in Champ&rapya. His AmagSohhi 
inscription has been noticed in Vol. II and has been thrioe 
edited onoe by Eielhorn. (I. A. ZZI p. 97) oorreoting Dr. 
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Hornle's edition (I A. XIV p. 164) and lastly by R. D- Bannerji. 
In 1080 Vigrahapftla died and he was suooeeded by his eldest 
son Mahipftla IL The Pftla line in its seoond life had flourish* 
ed for a hundred years and its power began to deoline. 
Mahipftla II imprisoned his brothers and began to rule op* 
pressively. This led to a rebellion of the Kaivartas headed 
by one Divyoka. Mahlp&la was killed in this rebellion and 
he was suooeeded for a short time by his younger brother 
Surap&la. But the power of the Kaivartas in Varendra (North 
Bengal) was unbroken and Divyoka was suooeeded there by 
his son Bhlma. But R&map&la who was the youngest son of 
Vigrahapftla III was a vigorous and capable king and suooeed- 
ing Surap&la made preparations to oonquer Varendra (his 
seat of government was still probably Monghyr in Gauda or 
western Bengal). And assisted by his maternal unole Ma- 
hans, feudatory king of Mithila, a Rftshtrakuta by olan and 
other feudatories and some allies one of whom was Devara- 
kshita king of Plthl, R&map&la conquered Bhlma who was 
eventually killed and established his power in Varendra. 
These detailb are found from a poem every verse of which is 
double-meaning composed by Sandhy&kara Nandi son of the 
minister for peaoe and war of Rftmap&la himself and thus 
almost a contemporary record. It is written from Paun- 
dravardhana capital of Varendra and it relates the story 
of Rftmap&la by one meaning and of Rftma the demigod and 
ruler of Ayodhyft by another meaning. There is a commen- 
tary on the poem whioh enables one to understand the first 
oantoonly. The other three oantos remain unexplored and 
Tftrftprasftd ShSstri who gives these details in his paper pub- 
lished in Proceedings &A.S. Bengal 1900, on this Rftma- 
oharita, is right when he observes that muoh historical in- 
formation remains buried in these oantos of double-meaning 
verses (p. 73). 

But fortunately for us, these foots are confirmed by the 
very important Sarnftth inscription of Kumftradevi queen of 
Govindohandra published in E. I. IX (p. 319). lids inscription 
is extremely important as it furnishes valuable information 
about three Rajput families, the.Pslas, the Rftshtrskutas and the 
Gfthadavftlas. We will give it In detail in respect of these kingly 
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families beginning with the FSlas. It is stated that Rftma- 
pftla’s prosperity was seoured by his maternal uncle Mathana. 
king (feudatory lord) of Anga, by conquering Devarakshita 
king of Plthl who had troubled him.* Where this Plthl was 
oannot be deoided though Stein Eonow who publishes this 
inscription thinks it is Plth&pura in Vengi country. Mahana 
is described as a fearless warrior in Gauda and therefore was 
a feudatory of RSmap&la, king of Gauda and is also called 
Angapa or ruler of Anga or Mithila. Now he had a daughter 
named Sankaradevi whom he gave to Devarakshita after 
defeating him in the usual Rajput manner. From them was 
born the famous queen Kum&radevi who founded the Bauddha 
Vihara commemorated by the inscription. It seems, there- 
fore, that Devarakshita was a Buddhist and his daughter 
Eumftradevl was also Baudha. She was married to Govinda- 
ohandra, though a staunoh Hindu, whose family is described 
as GShadav&la family and whose father was Madanaohandra 
and grand-father Chandra. t The word Eshatravamta applied 
to the Gfihadavftlas shows that they were then considered as 
good Eshatriyas. Similarly Mahana is also described as 
crest-jewel of Eshatriyas and hence was also a Rajput. In 
the R&maoharita above noted he is stated to be a R&shtra- 
kuta or Rathod. His sister was RAmapAla’s mother which 
shows that R&map&la was also a Eshatriya. Devarakshita 
to whom Mahana's daughter was married must also have 
been a Rajput. It will be noted that this relation does not 
contradiot the theory propounded by us that R&shtrakhtas 
and G&hadav&las were one clan; for here Devarakshita’s 
daughter by a RSshtrakuta-born prinoess married a GAhada* 
v&la t. e. the daughter’s daughter of a RAshtrakuta married 
a Gfthadav&la and thus there was no intpr-marriage between 
Rftshtrakutas and Gfthadav&las. An important fact, though 
not oonneoted with the P&las, may be noted here about 
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Govindachandra who was in possession of Benares as we 
already know. In this inscription it is stated that he was an in- 
carnation of Hari who was asked by Hara to protect V&r&gasi 
defiled from Tnruslika soldiers.* Stein Konow thinks that this 
indicates that there were raids on Benares in the days of 
Govindachandra. But the sense of the above line may be 
taken as protecting Benares polluted (already) from Turkish 
soldiers.' It would not be proper to conneot “ from Turkish 
soldiers ” with the word protect ; for the word polluted as 
applied to Benares would be unmeaning unless we take the 
above expression with the word ‘ polluted * and say that the 
pollution came from Turkish soldiers. This inscription no 
doubt confirms the fact that Benares was raided onoe by 
Turkish soldiers but it refers to past pollution and we may 
well take this as a reference to the raid by Ahmed Niatagin. 
In the translation given by Konow the word ' dusht&m ' or 
polluted seems to have been omitted by oversight (verse 16 p. 327). 

Although this inscription is not dated, the relations men- 
tioned viz. that R&map&la was Mahana’s sister’s son and 
KumaradevI queen of Govindaohandra was his daughter’s 
daughter make it dear that R&map&la preceded Govinda- 
ohandra. His aooession is plaoed by Smith in 1080 A D. 
properly and he ruled vigorously over the whole of Bengal 
for a long time. His conquest of Mithila as also bis fight 
with Bhlma are mentioned in the Kamauli inscription of 
Vaidyadeva (E. 1 II, p. 350) wherein his son Kum&xap&la is 
mentioned as the overlord of K&marfipa in a double-meaning 
verse stating that he like R&ma killed R&vapa in the form 
of Bhlma and had also obtained the land (daughter) of Mithila.t 
This shows that the rebellious Bhlma was a very powerful 
ohieftain and fighting him was as difficult as the orossing of 
the ocean by R&ma. This rebellion is also referred to in 
J. B.A.S. Bengal LXLX p. 68 to be noted further on in 
speaking of Kumkrap&la. 
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Rimapftla was succeeded in 1130 by his son Kumftrapftla 
referred to above in E. 1. II and he was succeeded by his 
son Gop&la III in 1136 A. D. Nothing particular is found 
reoorded of them and the name of the last has only been 
known recently from a record of Maidanapftla (his uncle) who 
succeeded him in about 1140 A. D. A copperplate grant of 
his has been found and published in J. R A. S. Bengal IXIX 
part I (p. 66) whioh makes the interesting statement that the 
village was granted as Dakshinft to a Brahmin for reading 
the whole Mah&bhSrata to his queen Chitramatikft ; whioh 
shows that the king though a Buddhist was favourably in* 
dined towards Brahmins and that his queen was a Hindu who 
heard the whole Mah&bhftrata reoited to her by a Brahmin. 
We find that these Pftia grants are usually made in the 
Paundravardhana Bhukti or Varendra i.e. North Bengal where 
Sena grants are also made. The Sena kings enjoyed power 
chiefly in Eastern Bengal and probably divided power in 
Northern Bengal, West Bengal and Magadha with Bihar being 
probably under the Pftlas. We do not know muoh of the 
political events in Madanap&la’s days, but it is probable that 
the power of the Pftlas must have declined in his time. 
Madanapftla was succeeded by his son Govindap&la in 1161 
A. D. definitely, as an inscription in V. S. 1232 in the 14th 
year of his reign has been found (Smith’s list J. A. 1909 
No. 30). He was succeeded by a king named Mahlndrap&la 
mentioned in inscriptions, the last one found being dated 
1193 A. D. He is identified with the king Indradyumna of 
looal tradition who is said to have been destroyed by the 
Mahomedan invader Mahammad Bakhtyar Khilji. 

It is a pity that Bengal was in the 12th century divided 
into two strong kingdoms opposing each other, that of Monghyr 
or West Bengal ruled by the Pftlas and that of Gaur or Eastern 
Bengal ruled by the Senas. The division of authority in the 
province, practically self-contained and united by race 
and language, led to the weakeniug of both and the difference 
of religion must have contributed to the same effect. That effect 
was the almost easy and bloodless conquest at both by a foreign 
power and of a different faith as we shall have to show later on. 
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The ohronology of the Pftlas fortunately is not mu oh in dis- 
pute and we give the genealogy of this second seotion of the 
Pila line with dates of inscriptions found and probable dates 
of aooession of eaoh king suggested by SirVinoent Smith (L A. 
1909). These'dates will help us to tolerably settle the vexed 
ohronology of the Sena kings of Eastern Bengal. 

GENEALOGY OF THE PlLA KINGS OF BENGAL. 

(Sir V. Smith. I. A. 1909 p. 244). 

-I AdaMpBta I ao 980 Ini. 1026 

II XayapSla ao 1032 Ins. 1042 
III VigrahipB’a III. ao. 1057 

IF MahipBla II ao. 1080 V SUrapSla ao. 1082 VI RSmpBla YaktapSla 

j ao- 108 4 

VII KomSrapBla ao. 1180 IK MadanapsSla ao. 1146 
| m. OhitramatlkB 

VIII Goplia IU ao. 1126 | 

K GovindapSla ao. 1164 
In 1175. 1178 

XI MahondrapSla ao 1186 Inao. 1193 
identified with Indradyumna of tradition. 




CHAPTER X. 


THE SENAS 07 LAKHNAUTI (BENGAL). 

The Sena kinga of Bengal, though only principally (hne, 
have been the subjects of much controversy ; not only are the 
faote meagre and ambiguous, but historians and antequariane 
have also unfortunately looked at them with one bias or 
another. The Mahomedan historians have written with gnat 
exaggeration, perhaps in this case only, heightening the 
audacity of Mahammad Bakhtyar and the pusillanimity of 
Lakshmapasena of Bengal ; while Hindu reseamhen have 
written about the Senas with a bias naturally in favour of this 
last Hindu king of Bengal. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar again with 
his usual bias in favour of the non-Aryan origin of Rajputs, 
looks upon these Senas as foreign Brahmins or priests turned 
into Kshatriyas, while the modern Senas of Bengal who are 
Vaidyas by oaste (a sub-caste born of the mixture of Br ahmin* 
and Vaityas) look upon these Senas as Vaidyas. It is, 
therefore, neoessary to discuss these points in detail giving 
first the history of the Sena family so far as is practicable in 
this state of divergence of views. 

The initial history of the Senas is given dearly in the 
Deopara stone inscription published in E. L I (p. 300 ). The 
inscription states that a ohief from the Deccan (a D&kshin&tya) 
named S&mantasena who was a feudatory under a Karn&ta 
king and who had fought with and killed there those who had 
oome to plunder Karn&ta territory retired in old age to the 
banks of the Ganges and founded a small kingdom at K&shipur 
in Eastern BehgaL* His son Hemantasena was a powerful 
king and from him and queen YatodevI was born Vijayasena 
the first powerful king of the dynasty. He is said in the 
inscription to have conquered the king of Gauda who had 
troubled the king bf Kftmarfipa and also oonquered the king of 
Kalinga. Gauda king here means the P&la king of Monghyr 

* KMail'h Nararbbittl tWiltorr. Smith). M. M Htrpraahad 4>itrt;b«U«rt* that 
•ha Stau wii* fittlid la Blrbhom and Gntwa tad from thnc tb«v aprtad ( Law). 
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in western Bengal and he and the king of Kalinga or Orissa 
were the really powerful kings opposed to the Senas. Vi jay a- 
sena was an orthodox Hindu, while the P&la kings were 
Buddhists and this establishment of Sena power may be looked 
upon as an assertion of Hinduism, a revival of Hindu orthodoxy 
in Bengal. Indeed the Deopara inscription relates that 
Vijayasena performed many saorifioes. Sir Vinoent Smith 
rightly observes that Vijayasena was the first independent king 
of this line and that he wrested muoh territory from Plla 
kings. But it may be said that Sir V. Smith may not be 
right in assigning 1119 A. D. as the date of his independence. 
It may have been earlier than this. 1119 A. D. is the initial 
date of the Lakshmanasena era, as Kielhora has proved from 
several inscription dates given in that era and the Saka era ; 
and as Abul Fazal gives the starting year of the Sena era as 
1041 Saka. Kielhorn believes that the people of Tirhut are 
wrong in treating the Sena era as starting from 1028 Saka 
(I. A. XIX p. 7). But though this point may be taken as settled, 
the question who started this era and when is one on whioh 
a great divergence of opinion prevails. Smith proposed the 
following dates for the commencement of the reigns of the 
three kings, Sftmanta 1080, Hemanta 1100 and Vijaya 1119 
(E. H. I. 3rd Edn. p. 419) whioh means that he looks upon the 
Lakhshmapasena era as founded by him commencing from 
Vijayasena his grand-father’s reign. Gaurishanker Ojha, 
however, states that the era was founded by his son Ball&la- 
sena on hearing of the birth of his son Lakshmana when he 
had just oonquered the Mithila country (Praohlna lipimftli 
p. 42-45 and Hindi Tod p. 536). Mr. D. R. Bannerji in publi- 
shing in E. L XIV (p. 159) a new grant found of Ball&llaaena 
thinks that the era was founded to oommemorate the beginning 
( of the reign of L akshmanasena. The last opinion would seem 
to be the natural and proper interpretation of the starting of 
the era, and indeed Mahomedan evidence, almost contempo- 
raneous, stptes (Tabaka t- 1- Nasiri) that Ball&lasena died leaving 
bis queen pregnant and Lakshmapasena was crowned even in the 
womb of his mother. This may be an absurdity like the other 
absurdities recorded by the Tabakat; but it is at least 
historically correct to say that Lakshmanasena was bom in 
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1119 A.D. after the death of his father. And it is natural that he 
should have dated the era founded by him from his birth which 
was also the date of hisooming to the throne. But a doubt 
arises when one takes into consideration the fact that 
Lakhmanasena makes a grant in the 7th year of his reign in 
which he oalls himself Parama Vaishnava (J. R.A.S. Bengal 
XLIV part 1 p. 7). It may easily be supposed that as he reigned 
from birth, he might make a grant when a ohild of seven 
through his regent. But it oannot be explained how he oould 
then be a Parama Vaishnava as his father and grandfather 
appear to be Saivas. The whole question must, we fear, 
remain unsolved owing to the absenoe of any Vikrama or 
Saka date in the grants of almost all the Sena kings, as 
indeed of the Pftla kings, and the grants only give regnal year 
figures for the donor kings. The ohronology of there kings oan, 
therefore, be given only oonjeotuially in a double ret and 
we give two series of dates as proposed by Sir V. Smith and by 
Mr. R. D. Bannerji. Some also have suggested that there were 
two Lakshmapasenas. But following the Mahomedan tradition 
we will take it that there was only one Lakshmanarena and 
that he died in 1199 A. D. when he was 80 years old. 

Barring dates whioh we give in the genealogy, the history 
of the Sena kings so far as it is undisputed may be given in brief 
as follows. Vijayasena was the first independent king who 
ruled over a large portion of Eastern Bengal, the P&las ruling 
over Western Bengal. HiB son Ball&larena was a still more 
powerful king. He conquered Mithila and further reduced the 
power of the PSla kings of Bengal by oonquering the Eaivartas 
who had rebelled against them and had imprisoned the Fslaking 
Mahlp&la II or R&map&la. Be was an orthodox Hindu king and 
like other Rajput kings of his time he was a learned man 
himself and a patron of learned men. He wrote the work named 
D&nasigara and commenoed another work whioh his son 
Lakshmapasena finished. In old age he retired with his queen to 
Prayiga and there drowned himself in the sacred confluence 
of the two rivers (Gaurishanker). 

He was suooeeded by Lakshmapasena who was as great 
a king as his fatter. The capital of the Senas was Gaura 
a town in the present Malda district in Bengal (whioh is indeed 
30 
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an anoient town). Bnt Lakshmanasena built another town 
outside its wall and named it LakshmapSvatl in the same way 
as other great kings in this sub-period founded towns after their 
names vis: Karna of Ohedi founded Earpftvatl and Vikra- 
m&nka of KalySna founded Vikramapura, both near their 
former capitals Tripura and KalySpa. Lakshmanasena was 
powerful enough to found an era of his own like Vikrama of 
Kalyan or Jaisimha of Anhilwad. The starting year of this 
era is 1119 A. D. as settled by Eielhom and the era, unlike the 
other two eras, is still prevalent in Tirhut. 

Like his father, Lakshmanasena was himself a learned man 
and a patron of learned men. Noted Sanskrit pandits whose 
works still survive, floating on the surfaoe of the ooean of time, 
satin his court such as HalSyudha, Umfipatidhara, Sarapa 
Govardhan&ch&rya, Dhoyl, Jayadeva ( author of Gltagovinda ) 
and Srldharad&sa. The king was a Vaishpava as he distinctly 
oalls himself so in his records while his ancestors were Saivas 
and the modem poets who sing the praises of Hari in Bengal 
perhaps go baok to his time. He was the pioneer of the worship 
of Hari in Bengal as his father was the rehabilitator of the 
Varn&6rama Dharma as also the founder of the ourious system 
of Eullna marriages, both of whioh facts we shall have to notioe 
in our general Burvey of the country in this sub-period. 
"Lakshmanasena was a monarch of exceptional personal quali- 
ties. Trustworthy persons affirm that no one, great or small, 
suffered injustice at Mb hands and his generosity was prover- 
bial" (E. H. L p. 400, Smith.) 

About the end of this king we will speak in another ohapter; 
but the Sena power as the overlords of the whole of Bengal 
oame to an end with him, the oountry being mostly oonquered 
by the Mabomedans. But Sena kings continued to rale in 
further Bengal till about the end of the thirteenth oentury. 
Msdhavasena, Eetavasena and Yitvarflpa Sena, three sons of 
Lakshmapasena ruled in Vikramapura and grants of Eetava 
and Vibvarupa have been found. It appears from the Tabakat 
that when Nasiiruddin invaded Lakhnauti, the Khilji rebellious 
governor had gone eastwards against the Rajas of Bang or 
Eastern Bengal (who could have been none but Sena kings); 
Pandit Gaurishanker states ( Hindi Tod p. 438 ) that Danujar 
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m&dhava who perhaps for the above osuse had left Vikrama- 
pure and settled in Ohandradvlpa assisted Balban to punish 
the rebellious governor of Lakhnauti by preventing his esoape 
by water, and that four kings ruled in succession after Danuja- 
mSdhava in Chandrapur, the last being Jayadeva with whom 
the Sena dynasty ended. 

Having given this short sketoh of the Sena kings so far as 
their history has been made out, we will oonolude with notic- 
ing the disputed question as to who these kings were by caste. 
The other disputed question as to how Lakhnauti fell 
we will, as stated before, discuss in our last chapter. It is 
maintained by Dr. D. R Bhandarkar that these Sena kings be- 
longed to the Brahmakshatra caste whioh is even now found 
all over India. But it is dear that these Sena kings were 
Aryan Eshatriyas or Rajputs belonging to the lunar raoe. They 
were neither Brahmakshatra by caste as Dr. Bhandarkar main- 
tains nor Vaidya as the modern Vaidyas of Bengal believe. 
For the Deopara inscription noted above distinctly begins with 
the statement that S&mantasena was born in the lunar vamsa. 
Now this statement can only be made about a Rajput, for nei- 
ther Brahmakshatras nor Vaidyas have any solar raoe or lunar 
raoe distinction. Dr. D. R Bhandarkar, obsessed with the 
bias noted in the beginning, direots his attention only to the 
word ‘Brahmakshatriy&nam’ in the verse about S&mantasena 
and omits to notioe that in the very preceding verse, these kings 
are said to be born in the lunar race. The word Brahmaksha- 
triy&n&m requires to be construed consistent with the above 
statement so as only to apply to Rajputs. We have already 
noted in Vol. II that the word is often used in connection with 
Rajputs of the orthodox faith and mode of living. It is true 
that the translation given by Eielhom is wrong as Brahmins 
oannot be brought into this epithet whioh really means "the 
head garland of the families (not of Brahmins and Eshatriyas 
but of Eshatriyas alone) who are endowed with Brahma or 
Vedio greatness ( Brahmopeta-EshatriySn&m). In fact the 
epithet ' Biahmavidin * in the preceding line applied to 
S&mantasena leads to the same meaning. The orthodox 
Eshatriyas, as opposed to the Buddhists or otheT Eshatriyas, 
often prided themselves upon being called Brabma-Esbatriya. 
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Then is no reference to any caste in this epithet as the oaste is 
settled by the preoeding verse which states that they wen bom 
in tiie lunar race and thenfon could be none else but Rajputs. 

But even granting that this epithet indicates the parti* 
cular caste Brahmakshastra, as Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar believes, 
what ground is then for the further observation which he 
makes and whioh is quoted by Sir Vinoent Smith with 
approval (E. A. L 3rd Edn. p. 420) viz : “In my opinion, as 
stated elsewhere, these were Brahmins of new tribes afterwards 
turned Kshatriyas before their final mergence into the Hindu 
society'*? The suggestion is wholly gratuitous and has no 
basis. It is impossible to argue that because they wen oalled 
Brahma-kshatriya and wen a separate oaste, thenfon, they 
belonged to new and fornign tribes and wen originally 
Brahmins who subsequently beoame Kshatriyas and this 
ohangetook place before they wen recognised finally as 
Brahmakshatras. We have already disoussed this question at 
length in VoL II and can only say that this inference arrises 
from bias and Sir Vinoent Smith has also aocepted it from the 
same bias in favour of the theory of the foreign origin of many 
Rajput families. 

The matter is not left to mere inference from the lunar 
vamta mentioned of these Senas, but is settled by the express 
word Kshatriya used in the Msdharinagar grant of Laksh- 
mapasena published in Proceedings Bengal R. A. S. VoL V. p. 
467 where the birth of Sftmantasena is stated to be in the 
Karnfttakshatriya family of Vlrasena. Whether VIrasena the 
founder of the family was a Dskshinfitya or Karpftta is not of 
muoh moment. Dftkshipfttya, the word used in the earlier 
Vijayasena record of DeopSrS, means usually a Maratha* 
oountry Brahmin or Kshatriya. But the distinction between 
a Maratha and a KarnSta Kshatriya is illusory. And in those 
days even the distinction between a northern and southern 
Kshatriya had not beoome acute as intermarriages continued to 
take place between these Kshatriyas. And when these 
kshatriyas went to Bengal, they beoame far all practical 
purposes Bengali; for they not only married with northern 
Kshatriyas but their servants and officers were entirely drawn 
from Bengal A Karpitaka or Maratha Kshatriya founding a 
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kingdom in Bengal in those days was vastly different from 
a M&r&tha chief like Soindia in modem days founding a 
kingdom in northern India whioh is principally governed by 
men from the Decoan with whioh their marriage relations still 
oontinue. The Sena kings, therefore, were completely Bengalis 
though they preserved the memory of their having come from 
the Decoan. Curiously enough, two noted northern Kshatriya 
families preserve the tradition of their having come from the 
Deooan*Kamltaka especially from Kaly&pa. This is, however, of 
no moment as Kshatriyas then all over India were one and we 
may conclude by reiterating that the Sena kings of Lakhnauti 
were Rajputs and Kshatriyas* by oaste and not of the modem 
Bra hm akshatra nor of the Vaidya oaste. The word Brahma* 
kshatra applied to them indicates their orthodoxy. Indeed Sir 
Vincent Smith himself states that u his (Lakshmanasena's) 
family, we are told, was respeoted by all the Chiefs of 
Hindustan and he was considered to hold the rank of here* 
ditary Khalif or spiritual head of the oountry.” 


*TW Stait an Ihooibt to b« DnvMlwt tad (srobablr Cbolu but DrvrMa art taflnir 
dMtacKtonBuy^tkMMS Utnr enact bar* htmiwenM (rom Dm CMu. 



NOTE:— CHRONOLOGY OF THE SENAS. 

The question of the dates of the Sena kings, three only in importance, 
bristles with so many difficulties that one almost despairs at arriving at 
truth in connection with the dates of kings who ruled only eight hundred 
years ago. We have, therefore, decided to give the chronology of these 
kings in a double set of dates as follows. 


GENEALOGY OF SENA KINGS. 


Aooording to 
Sir V. Smith. 


SSraantasena 

Hemantasena 

1 Vijayasena 

2 BallSlasena 

3 Laks hmagasena 


Ac. 1119 A. D. 
„ 1159 „ 

* 1170 „ 


According to 
Mr. R. D. Banner]!* 


Ac, 1080 A. D. 
„ 1100 „ 
1119 


1 

4 MSdhavasena 

Ac. 1205 (1) 


5 Kedavasena 
Ao. 1205. 

7 SuddLasena 
ac. 1225 

8 Lakshmagasena 
ac. 1243. 


6 Vidvarttpaaena 
Ao. 1220. 


The name of the last king we take from Aln-i-Akbari which gives 
the traditional catalogue of Sena kings as it was acoepted in the days of 
Akbar (1556-1605) i. e, about three hundred years after the last king. 
It gives the years of the rule of eaoh king and to Suddhasena it assigns 18 
years and to LakshmagiyS the last three years. Now the Tabakat was 
written about 1250 A. D. i. e. some years after the death of this seoond 
Lakshmagasena. It is, therefore, possible that there were two Lakshmaga* 
senas and in the oral exaggerated account whioh the author of the Tabakat 
heard from two illiterate Afghan soldiers in the army of Mahammad 
Bakhtyar, the two Lakshmagasenas were Jumbled. The existence of two 
Lakshmagasenas has been questioned and we inoline to tbe belief that 
there was ohly one king of that name; especially as Pandit Gaurishanker 
does not give this name but gives the name DanujamSdheva. But if we 
believe that there was another Lakshmagasena, a great-grandson of the 
first and that he started the era known as Lakshmagasena era, many of 
the difficulties rhioh otherwise appear are removed. Of course we must 
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grant that he started the era not from his own eoronation hut from the 
establishment of the Sena power by Yljayasena as taken bySirVlnoent 
Smith. This is not a new suggestion and it solves, aooording to our view, 
many problems connected with the disputed chronology of 8ena kings. 
The era was started by the last king or by Danuja-MSdbava and named 
after the greatest king of the Sena line. 

This first explains why no Sena grant uses this era. We find that 
even Lakshmapasena'* grants do not use this era but that they use regnal 
years. Nay even the Bakergan) grant ofKeiavasena does not use this 
era. 8eoondly, Lakshmapasena died in the 80th year of this era and was v 
therefore) supposed by Mahomedan informers that he was 80 years old when 
he died and that he was crowned even when he was in the womb. Thirdly v 
the exprescion w w. ‘occurring in a Buddha 

Gay8 inscription noted by Kielhorn in I. A. XIX (p.8) is well explained. 
Kielhorn treats this date as given in Lakshmapasena era. We may note 
here that this is the earliest date supposed to be given in this era. But 
what seems to us proper is that the word atlta would not have been used 
In this sense. The wording would have been merely wpvwta wm ** it 
referred to an established era ( the words sftan and need not 

have been used ). If the figure was intended to refer to regnal years, the 
words • RSjyavarsha ' or ‘VardhamBna R&jya* would have been used. 
The expression means, as some have well-contended, that 74 years 
had elapsed since the death of the illustrious or revered, prosperous Laksh- 
mapasena. Lak8hmapasena 9 s rule was, as we have already said, prosper- 
ous and blessed and he was remembered throughout Bengal. Hence it was 
natural for people to assign dates from the end of his rule as that was the 
end of SwarSjya in Bengal. The date would thus be in our view 1273 A. D. 
This of oourse does not take oognisanoe of the Lakshmapa era started by 
his descendant and oounted from 1119. A. D. It is probable that this 
dooument in GayB takes no oognisanoe of an era started in a distant part 
of eastern Bengal. Fourthly and lastly, we have no reoord to show 
speoifioally that Lakshmapasena the elder started this era; and if so in 
what year of his reign. Jayasinha of Gujarat started an era after himself 
and it was oalled Sinha Samvat. Lakshmapasena's grant published in 
Ep. Ind. XII ( p. 8) mentions at the end only Sam. 3. and not 
Lakshmapa 8am. 3. 

Even i( however, it is supposed that the seoond and insignificant 
started the era from a previous king’s reign, the question 
still remains whether the initial year of the era was taken from the date 
of TIJayasena's • accession or that of the illustrious Lakshmapasena. 
There is unfortunately no definite data to settle the dispute. The Sena 
reoords give no Saka or Vikrama date ; and only oontain regnal years as 
do PBla reoords. The Saka year'given in DSnasSgara, a work written by 
BallBlasena is given by some as 1019 and by others as 1091 (srfiHewPft W#)? 
i. a. some take it as 1091. A. D. while others take it as 1168 A, D. Sir 
Vincent Smith thinks that BallBla was alive on this date and hence takes 
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Lakshmapasena as commencing to rale in 1170 A. D. My R. D. Banner# 
believes that BallBla ruled upto 1110 from 1100; and Lakshmapasena ruling 
from 1110 ▲. D. from whenoe hie era oounted, probably flnlabed the DSna* 
aBgara in 1168A.D. How Dr. Smith taker 1150 aa the initial year of BallBla’s 
reign is not quite clear. There ia t however, one argument whioh favours 
the chronology adopted by Smith vis. that the victories of BallBla and even 
of Vi jay arena in Mithila could not have taken plaoe in the days of &Bms- 
pBla, a victorious and powerful king of the PSla line of Bengal who began 
his rule in 1084 (see p. 288), Secondly, it appears from KumBr’s paper on 
Lakshmapasena era (LA. 1013 p. 187) that Lakshmapasena must have 
oome to the throne at about the age of BE, as he Is said to have fought as 
TuvarSja with Kalinga in the MBdharinagar copperplate (J. A. 8. B. 1010). 
If Lakshmapasena's accession in 1110 is aooepted his death in 1100 being 
oertain, be must have oome to the throne wnhe quite a ohild. Indeed his in- 
scription of Sam. 3 or 7 would have to be assigned to his ohildhood and as 
said before, he could not have been described as Parama Vaishpava. As 
learned Bengali researchers are still not unanimous on this subjeot we leave 
this subjeot as undecided yet. 

We may take this oooasion to mention a few more faots whioh may 
perhaps help ui in fixing the dates of these kings. In Bengal J.R.A.8. 
XXXIV (p. 134) we find HalSyudha, a descendant of Bhatta NBrByapa 
author of the well-known drama VepIsamhBra was the DharmSdhlkfiri of 
Lakshmapasena. He was a son of Dhananjaya of the Vatsa gotra. His 
brother Padupati wrote a treatise on firsddhas and also Xnhlkapaddhatl 
or the daily duties of Brahmins. In the BrShmapasarvasva are mentioned 
kings Vljaya, BallBla, Lakshmapa, MBdhava, Kedava and Lakshamapeya. 

From Proceedings Bengal V (p. 467) we find that BallBla conquered 
Benares as also KBmaiUpa whioh is aslo mentioned in MadanapSrS inscrip- 
tion of VidyarUpasena. BallBla appears to be alive in 1168 A. D. ordaka 
1081 which Is the date of DBnasSgara and in the end of this treatise 
BallBla is said to have oonquered KBmaiUpa by his prowess (fysqqtffcawff- 

It may finally he added that the DeopBrB inscription found in Varendra 
(RCjhshBhi Disluot) is undated but it is believed to he recorded from Its 
appearance about the end of the Uthoontury A. D. Vijayasena is therein 
said to hqve oonquered a king of Gauda who had troubled a king of XSma« 
rilpa (the Ippithet should be taken with Gaudendra and can 

not he appled to Vijayasena himself )• This would suggest that VIrasena 
defeated a PBla king before the end of the 11th century. 

The reader will have a sufficient idea of the difficulties in settling 
decisively Sena chronology from the above.frets. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE &LZHXRAB OF THAN!. 

Of the kingdoms of Southern India we will speak about the 
kingdom of the &l&h&ras of Thana first whioh in this sub* 
period of Hindu Indian history (1000*1200 A. D.) rose to greater 
importance and enjoyed practical independence. Theirs was 
an ancient country known as M Apar&nta ’* in Mah&bh&rata 
days mid Sop&rS (Surp&raka) its capital was a well-known 
place to wbioh Buddha had sent his disciple Puma to prqpoh 
his religion of peaoe and where in pre*Christian days Arab 
and Greek ships came to export and import goods and ideas. 
The kingly line of the Sil&h&ras was also very old, the stone 
records of which begin with a king Kapardin who was a 
feudatory of Amoghavatsha R&shtrakuta and who made do* 
nations to Buddhist monks and recorded them (S&ka 765 or 
843 A. D.) in the famous Kanheri (Ktfshnagiri) oaves of the 
Thana District, wherein Buddhist records are to be found from 
the days of the Sfitav&hanas and Buddhist monks lived from 
about 100 B. C. down to about 1500 A, D., the days of 
the Portugese. This &ilfthftra line ruled for about five hundred 
years from roughly 800 to 1300 A. D., first as feudatories of 
the Rishtrakutas and then as independent kings from the time 
of Apar&jita whose inscription dated 907 A. D. has been found 
and published (Bhadan oharter E. I. Ill p. 257). In this 
dooument Apar&jita still calls himself Mahftmandalesvara and 
gives the whole of the R&shtrakuta kingly line, his overlords, 
and states that the last king Eakkala was destroyed by 
Ohilukya Tailapa. We quoted in Vol. II from an unpublished 
grant of the same king dated four years before (993 A. D.), a 
passage wherein the R&shtrakuta line is given with the same 
fullness and with an expression of sorrow over the fall of the 
R&shtrakftt* kings Probably Apar&jita assumed independence 
hereafter though he used tho title Mah&mandaletvara from 
habit and from respect for Jp past, muoh as the Vasiers of Ongh 
or the Nisarns of Hydrirabaclor the Peshwas of Poona continued 
their old titles indicative of ' subordination even after they 
31 
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became independent. Apart jita is given other titles in Inter 
records of the family such as Mtfglnka and Birudankartma 
and he is said to have sumptuously reoeived king Goma(?), 
fought with Aiyapadeva (?) and assisted Bhillama (of Stan- 
dees). It thus appears that he ruled like an independent king. 
The country was called Eonkapa with fourteen hundred 
(villages), capital Purl. The old extent and the old oapital 
are here mentioned though a larger country including both 
the present Thana and Kolaba districts and even a part of the 
Ratnagirl distriot including Ohiplun and the hilly territory 
above the ghats called Mawal appears to be under his sway 
from the yet unpublished grant referred to above. This terri- 
tory at present contains certainly more villages than 1400 
and we believe that the number 1400 was an old traditional 
number attaohed to the name Purl which was the former 
oapital of Eonkan and the extent of territory under the later 
Sil&h&ras was much greater, using the same name Eonkapa 
but with oapital at Thana or Sth&naka. Under these diliharas 
the oountry was also very prosperous as an Arab writer (976 
A. D.) had recorded that “ the oountry from Cambaya to Sai- 
mur, the villages lie dose to one another and there is much 
land under cultivation " (VoL II p. 166). 

Commencing from Apart jita, therefore, the Silfth&ras be- 
came independent and more prosperous and began to be counted 
among the important ruling families of India The family 
grew to greater renown still during the reign of succeeding 
kings ending with Apartditya II, two inscriptions of whom 
dated 1186 and 1187 are found (J. R. A. 8. Bombay XII 
P- 338). The latter oalls himself, as others before him, Eon- 
kapa Ohakravartin, a high sounding title indicative of inde- 
pendence and power. There were 11 kings from Apartjita to 
Apartditya as shown in their genealogy and a period of about 
two hundred and ten yean (990 to 1290 A D.) roughly which 
gives the usual average of twenty years per king. Using **»!■ 
average generally, but keeping in view the dates of the known 
inscriptions of particular kings, we will assign probable dates 
for the reign of each (see the genealogy gifen at the end.). 
Thcfliat king Apartjita thus we taka toAavi ruled from 999 
M' 1910 A D. Ha was succeeded by his elder son Vajjada 
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and the latter was suoeeeded by his brother Arikesarin whose 
insoription (Thana plates A. R. I. p. 357 and Elelhorn's genea- 
logies) has been found and is dated 1017 A. D. We may. 
therefore, assign a short reign to Vajjada from 1010 to 1013. 
We have also to assign a short reign to Arikesarin in whose 
reign we may place the defeat of Konkan by Bhoja Paramftra 
mentioned in a grant of his dated 1020 A. D. (VoL II p. 123 
and E. L XI p. 81), as his successor Chhittarftja. son of Vajjada. 
has left an insoription dated 1028 A. D.. the well-known 
Bhandup insoription (L A. V. p. 277). We, therefore, assign 
to Arikesarin a reign of ten years from 1015 to 1025 and to 
Chhittarftja a reign of twenty years from 1025 to 1045. The 
Bhandup grant of Chhittarftja is important in many respects 
whioh we will notice later on. His brother Nftgftrjuna reigned 
after him and we assign a reign of ten years to him and to 
his suooessor his younger brother named Mftmvftnl a reign of 
30 years from 1055 A. D. to 1085 A. D. An insoription of his 
time dated 1060 A. D. has been found in the well-known 
temple of Amranfttha (now pronounoed Ambemsth) near the 
G. L F. station of that name about 6 miles from Kalyan. The 
king’s name is given as MahftmVftni (sometimes given as 
Mamvani or Mammuni) and the reoord states that the temple 
was.bullt of stone, in plaoe of an old temple, by the Bftjaguru 
or royal preoeptor (Bombay J. R A. 8. IX p. 219). And there 
is another insoription found near the temple whioh reoords 
the emotion of a building near it by a looal officer (J. R A. S. 
Bombay XII p, 329). This insoription is also of the same 
date vis. 1060 A. D. 

Mftmvftnbftja was suooeeded by his nephew Anantadeva 
(son of Nftgftrjuna) who appears to have been a great king as 
we find him first calling himself Konkan Chakravartin in 
his insoription dated 1094 A. D. This grant (Kharepfttan 
plates L A. EC p. 38) was published by the well-known Sanskrit 
soholar K. T. Telang, who has given the genealogy of these 
dilshira kings with further remarks from reoords found till 
ft tv This grant remits customs duty on ships of a oertain 
minister drsshltl (merchant) coming into the ports of Ko nkan. 
This king who is sometimes oalled Anantap&la may be taken 
to have reigned long from 1085 A. D. to 1125 A. IX His son 
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Apar&ditya I was the well-known king who sent an ambassador 
toaoongress of pandits held in Kashmir as mentioned by 
Mankha in his Srlkanth&bharana to be shortly noticed. He may 
be taken to have ruled from 1125 A. D. to 1145 A. D. His son 
Harap&la has left inscriptions so late as 1149 A. D., 1150 A. D. 
and 1153 A. D. We, therefore, allot forty years to Anantapftla, 
twenty years to Apar&ditya and ten years to Haraptla. 

Harap&la ruled from 1145 to 1155. The dates for Harap&la 
are found in stone records which are not now available to us for 
inspeotion but they are referred to in the history of Konkan 
given in Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I part I whioh first gives 
the available information about the Sil&h&ras in a oonneoted 
form. This account mentions that there were many oivil 
strifes in the oountry in the reign of Anantapftla whioh harassed 
gods and Brahmins. It is diffioult to understand what these 
disputes were and whether they proceeded from Mahomedans 
who were apparently settled in large numbers in this part of 
the country, the B&shtrakutas being friendly to the Arabs and 
not at all intqjerant like the northern kings (see Vol. IT. 166). 
There were Arab settlements in almost every sea-coast town 
from Somnath-Patan and Kamb&ya down to Cheul (Saimur) and 
they had even built mosques in each town. We have indeed 
mention of a dispute between fire-worshippers viz. Parsis and 
Moslems whose prayer time was loudly announoed from 
a mosquewt Cambay. The dispute was taken to king Jaya- 
sinha in Anhilwad and he is said to have personally gone to 
Cambay to inspect the demolished mosque and to have 
built it at his own expense (E. IT p. 163). This dispute, 
however, appears to have been between the king and some of 
his relatives as appears from the inscriptions (I. A.IX p. 17) 
and Mahomedans allying themselves with the latter must 
have oppressed gods and Brahmins as they were then doing in 
the north. But the king Anantapftla was successful and 
suppressed the ^rebellion, sternly punishing his opposing rela- 
tives and the oppressors of gods land Brahmins. Konkan 
remained Hindu for two centuries more. 

We have not muoh information about HampiHa but we may 
. take him to have ruled from 1145 A. D. to 115& A. D. so as to 
include his last known reoord ‘dated 1153 A. D. in his reign. 
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HIs son Mallikftrjuna must have ruled long. He assumed the 
title 'Rftjapitftmaha or grandfather of kings and this offended 
the Gujarat Ohftlukya king Kumftrapftla who hence sent his 
general Ambada to conquer Konkan. A battle was fought 
near Balsad wherein Ambad.was defeated ; but Ambad return- 
ed again and Mallik&rjuna was not only defeated but killed 
in battle by Jagadeva Param&ra as has already been told in 
Gujarat history. Mallikftrjuna may be taken to have ruled 
from 1155 A. D. to 1175 A. D. He has left two grants dated 
1156 and 1160 A. D. (Chiplun and Bassein) of whioh mention 
has been made by the Gazetteer but without reference as to 
where they are published. 

His son Aparftditya II is the last king of this line in this 
sub-period ; he is also the greatest in this line. He does not 
oall himself Mah&mandaleftvara, but Mahftr&jftdhirftja and also 
Konkan Chakrayartin. He undoubtedly ruled independently 
and oyer a large traot in the Konkan whioh retained its inde. 
pendenoe long after him. Maroo Polo who yisited K onkan 
nearly a century later also states that the king in his 
days was independent. Aparftdtiya like all great Hindu kin g*, 
was also a great scholar and the well-known commentary on 
Yftjnayalkya Smriti known as Aparftrka, a work of reoognised 
authority on Hindu law. was written by him. It is strange 
that this work is oonsidered authoritative in such a distant 
oountry as Kashmir, showing the great intercourse that went 
on in the different kingdoms of India even in those days. 
Pandits and olassioal works especially travelled far and wide. 
As already noted, we are told in the Srikaptbaoharita of 
Mankha, a Kashmiri poet (1135- 1155A. D.), that a oongress of 
learned men held in Kashmir "was attended by Aparftditya’s 
ambassador a Konkan pandit named Tejahkantha. This may 
also have made it possible that the seoond Apart ditya’s work 
on Hindu law was soon known in Kashmir. Aparftditya’s 
record dated 1184 has been found and published (Bombay J. 
R. A. 8. XU p. 333), and his reign may be plaoed between 
the years 1175 and 1200 A. D. 

We are not oonoerned with, nor do we know muoh of, the 
later kings of the Silftbftra kingly line of Thana. Only one 
name Bomeftvars is mentioned by Kieiham in his genealogies 
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(B. L Vni) whose inscription dated 1259 A. D. has been found 
and one more name Ketideva is given in the Gazetteer. But 
the lfne must have continued long after Some&vara till in the 
14th oentury Thana was conquered by the generals of Mub&rak 
after Malik Kafur had conquered the Deooan about 1328 A. D. 
The legend of a king named Bimba coming from Pitan (Som- 
nath or Anhilwad) and some Kshatriyas from Paithan 
referred to in the Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I part II and 
desoribed in detail by Mr. V. & Bajwade, the well-known 
historical researcher of Mahar&shtra, is also outside the scope 
of this work ; but it may be stated that their ooming to Kon- 
kan must be placed afteT the fall of the SilShftras, at least 
after 1260 A. D. 

There are some very important general remarks which 
we have to make regarding these dilfthftra kings and their 
inscriptions. - The first thing to point out is that these kings 
do not assign themselves in their inscriptions to the solar 
or lunar vamdas to which all Kshatriyas assigned themselves 
in those days. They derive their desoent from Jlmutav&hana, 
a Vidyftdhara or heavenly being who in anoient legend is 
said to have offered his own body for being devoured by 
Garuda in order to liberate a Nftga or serpent. It is, there- 
fore, natural to suppose that these &ilfthsras were not Ksha- 
triyas. But that these SilShftras were Kshatriyas and were 
looked upon as Kshatriyas there is not the least doubt as 
their name is included in the list of the 36 royal clans. As 
related before, this enumeration appears to have been made 
about the end of the 11th or the beginning of the 12th oentury 1 
A. D. during the reign of the orthodox emperor Chandra 
G&hadav&la of Kanauj, “ the rehabilitator of the solar and 
lunar races of Kshatriyas ” or in the days of Govindaohandra 
at the latest and this inference about its date is strengthened 
by the inclusion of the &iUh&ras among the 36. The Vidyft- 
dhara vamta itself suggests to our mind, that they were 
Kshatriyas; for a Kshatriya alone could saorifioe himself in 
this manner and out off flesh from his body (ope is reminded 
here of Karpa’s legend in the Mahabhftrataafcd possibly the 
Kshatriya &ilfthftras had assisted tire Nftga raoe people of 
; Southern India). The dilfth&ras always declare in their desorip- 
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tions that they eame from Tagarapura, a town mentioned by 
Pliny in Southern India on the Godavari east of Paithan. 
Thus the dil&h&ras were Eshatriyas from the very oentre of 
the Maratha oountry. They beoame famous throughout India 
as independent powerful kings under Anantadeva or Anan- 
tapftla who ruled from 1085 A. D. to 1125 A. D. and ‘the list 
of 36 royal families whioh appears to have been made from 
Eshatriya ruling clans (Rajputs) at the time, properly inoluded 
the SilShAras of Thana. They were Eshatriyas and Rajputs 
though they oalled themselves Vid y 8 dhara- vamsa-bom, and 
their fame had gone as far north as Eashmir where at the 
congress pf pandits oalled by Mankha the ambassadors of two 
kingB in India are mentioned ae attending, Tejahkantha, am- 
bassador of Apar&ditya I of Eonkan and Subala of Govinda- 
ohandra of Eanau j. Eanauj, Eonkan and Eashmirithus came 
together in about 1085 A. D. (B. B.B.A.S. XII extra number 
p. 51) and we need not wonder that we have a dear seferenoe 
to the 36 Royal dans of India, in whioh number Silahiras 
have &plaoe, in Ealhana’s Rftjataranginl of 1154 A. D. The 
Sil&b&ras are the* only people in this list who do not figure 
in Northern India and who have a kingdom in the south only. 
Rathods And Chftlukyas are both northern Rajputs and southern 
Rajputs but SilShftrsss are only southern RajputB or Marathas. 

That these Sil&hftras though Marathas have always been 
considered best Rajputs appears also from a grant of Bhoja 
Sil&hftra dated §aka 1113 (1191 A. D.) quoted in extenso at p. 
105 in Siddhftnta-Vijaya recently published at Eolhapur in 
whioh the ^il&hlra king styles himself Eshatrfya>6ikh&- 
Ghudimapi (orest-jewel of the Eshatriyas). A The Silfthiras 
are now Velars counted ainong the 96 kulis lot Marathas and 
are looked upon as born in the Tldava or lunar vamta. 

The seoond peculiar, thing in these inscriptions is that 
in every one of them along wjth the .name of the grantor king 
his five ministers are always mentioned by name. That 
ministers should be considered to be of so muoh importance 
in this Eonkan kingdom alone is really strange. It is possible 
that the modem maxim that kings are not responsible but 
ministers was kno*n and acted upon in this kingdom. The 
prime minister's name is always prefixed by the epithet 8ar> 
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vSdhikiri Wing all authority* (I. A. V.p. 227) or Rftjyaohln- 
t*bhlra-samudv4hana MahimStya 'the gnat minister who 
bean the burden of the oan of the kingdom*. Then an some* 
times two ministers far war and peaoe and a minister for land 
register Srlkarana, and always two treasurers (BhftndSgarikaa) 
possibly one for the publio treasury and another for the pri- 
vate one or one for land-tax in kind and the other for cash. 
The collections in kind must always have been difficult for 
accounting, being kept in eaoh division or even village. The 
ministers an usually stated to be five s when Sivaji introduced 
the Ashtapradh&na system, he was in 1660 in fact msusoitating 
a praotioe in the country which was as old as 1000 A. D. and 
even the word Fradh&na whioh is constantly used in these 
inscriptions. 

The third peculiar thing is that the names of these mini- 
sters always end in the termination Aiya whioh has led 
soholars to believe that 1 these Silfth&ras, come from Tagara, 
were people from the Andhra country and brought with the 
kings or that they always employed ministers from the 
Andhra country where names usually end in Aiya. Now we 
do not believe that Tagara was in the Andhra oountry, on 
the contrary, we have already said that it was in the heart of 
MabSrtshtra. But even if it were so, the Sil&h&ras had been 
settled for so many centuries in Mah&r&shtra, particularly in 
Konkan, that they were every inch Marathas, by relationship, 
by sympathies and by language. It is, therefore, unbeliev- 
able that their sympathies in 1000-1200 A. D. could have lain 
With the people of Andhra who were entirely different in 
manners, in marriage relations and in language. We do not, 
therefore, think that the ministers could have been people from 
Andhra. Nor oan it be believed that officers from KafnSta 
must have been employed as the Silih&ras were subordinate 
to the R&shtrakOtas of Malkhed who were practically kings of 
Karanfttaka though they were Marathas. For we think that 
the termination “ Aiya " is peculiar to Andhra only, not Kar- 
nataka. We do not fine] in R&shtrak&ta orlater Ohftlukya 
reoords names of donees or others ending ih A$yA The riddle, 
to our mind, is however thus solved. Zh this tract of the 
oountry on the westcoast, as (h Andhra ou the east coast, it was 
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usual to designate higher people as Arya of whioh “Alya" 
is plainly the Prakrit. The Konkan is generally inhabited by nou- 
Aiyan Koli population and these lower people always addressed 
the superior people of Aryan descent who came to the country 
later and who both subjected and olvilized it, as * Aryas In 
Ptolemy’s geography this part of the country is particularly 
oalled Ariake ; the cultivating population, being non- Aryan. In 
the oountry above the ghats it is mixed Aryan or Maratha and 
hence there did not arise the praotice of addressing the higher 
caste people as “Aiya", as we see in Andhra where the cultivating 
population was and is non-Aryan still. We may give our own 
evidenoe on this point and state that we have heard even in 
these days a Konkan Koli villager address a clerk of higher caste 
as “ Ajjft This word of address was simply astonishing as it 
revealed the old praotice still alive of addressing higher oaste 
poeple as Arya The names whioh end in Aiya are not always 
of Brahmins; for in the Kharepatan grant we have Mahft- 
devaiya Prabhu and Sri Somanaiya Prabhu. The Prabhus 
are apparently the ancestors of the modem KSyastha Prabhus of 
Konkan as also Ananta Pai Prabhu mentioned in Apar&ditya’s 
grant dated 1187 (B. B. R. A S. XII p. 333). BnJunin names 
sometimes also end in Bhatta while Kshatriya names are some- 
times distinguished by the epithet Bhata and Raula. 

Lastly we have to explain the inexplicable expression 
‘Hanjamana Nagara-paura Trivaiga prabhritln’ occurring in 
more than one reoord of these SilShSras. Hanjamana or Han- 
yaman is no doubt a town and may be identified with Sanjan 
of modem days and of the Arab writers of the 10th and 11th 
oenturles. But why should the grant orders be addressed to 
the people of the town of Hanjamana only and why are file people 
three-fold f Along with the usual officers of towns and talukas 
and provinces these orders are addressed to these particular people 
only. It is suggested that Hanjamana was the old oapital town; 
but it does not appear so and the oapital was either Puri or 
Thaaa and the inhabitants of neither are specially addressed. 
The expression oan be explained only on the supposition that 
the three kinds of people there were very important. It appears 
probable that this particular part of the oountry was speoially 
popular with foreigners for settlement. It is unfortunate that 
31 
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unlike Ghina and Japan, India did not keep striot watoh over the 
ingress of foreigners and allowed any people of any religion to 
enter the oountry and settle and even to enjoy jurisdiction of 
their own magistrates. These settlements were three and very 
important There must have been Parsis, Arabs and Jews or 
perhaps Negroes As important trading communities trading with 
the whole oountry and perhaps as very troublesome communities, 
they had speoial jurisdictions of their own as related by an 
Arab writer. The three olasses of citizens of the town of Han- 
jamana had thus a speoial importance which required these 
orders to be addressed to them and brought to their notice also. 

There are some other points of interest in these insoriptions 
relating to the general condition of the country which we will 
notioe in our general survey. The country contained many 
towns to which foreign trade came such as Sanjan, Sopara, 
Baesein, Thana, Kalyan, Cheul and Chiplun and the customs 
revenue of the oountry must have always been very great. 
It appears that the fort of Thana was built by these Silfthiras 
as in digging a foundation therein the copper plate of Ananta* 
raja dated 101? was found. The notable beautiful cave temples 
of Elephanta we will desoxibe in a note. 

GENEALOGY OF THE &LAHARAS OF THANA. 

(Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I Part II, Klelhorn's Genealogies 

< E. I. YIII and Gaurishankar’s Tod ). 

I AparBjita Inso. 997 A. D. (o. 990—1010) 

II Vajjada («. 1010-1015) III Arikesark ins. 10*17 (o. 1015-1025). 

IV ChhittarSja Int. 1026 Y NBgarBja VI MSmvBnirBja 

(o. 1025-1045). (o. 1045-1055). Ins. 1060 (o. 1055 1085). 

VII AnantadoYa Konkapa Chakravartin Inso. 1094 (o. 1085-1195). 

VIII AparSditya I Inso. 1188 (o. 1125-1145) 

IX HarapSla Inio. 1149, 1 1150, 1158 (o. 1145-1155). 

. X MallilkSrJuna Ins. 1156 (c. 1155-1175). 

YI AparSditya II Konkapa Chakravartin Inso. 1184, 1187 fo. 1175-1200). 

Kedidsva Ins! 1208, 1288 
SoBwivats Ins* 1259. 



NOTE 1— HAN JAM ANA NAOARA. 

The identification of Hanjamana with San jan proposed by many has 
been aooepted above. But this is doubted by Dr. Fleet who has republished 
the Bbandup grant of ChbittarBja in E. I. XU p. 275. Sanjan Is the plaoe 
where the Parsis allege that they came in 766 A. D. from Divin Kathiawar, 
in their migration from Persia. And they say that the name Sanjan Is 
the name they gave to their settlement. Dr. Fleet thinks that Hanjamana 
original oannot be ohanged into Sanjamana and further that Sanjan men* 
tioned by the Arab travellers is Sindan on the ooasfc of Outoh near Oambay 
and not this Sanjan. These are not unsurmountable difficulties and Dr. 
Fleet has not suggested any other town as the Hanjamana of the inscrip- 
tions. He suggests that it was some administrative head-quarters town 
of the SilShSras beside their capital (p. 59). But this: does not fit in with 
the description Hanjamana Nagara . Nor oan Trlvarga mean the three 
higher oastes, for donations must be known by all olasses. Our. interpreta- 
tion is that there were three olasses of foreigners at 8anjan who had their 
own jurisdiction and who had dealings with the people of the land and 
who, therefore, were required to know of the grant of inam villages which 
enjoyed many rights. The name Hanjamana is no doubt a difficulty. It 
seems to us that Sanjan vasa new settlement made by the Parsis near a 
village whioh must have existed at the plaoe. The position of Sanjan fte 
very favourable as a safe though small harbour just contiguous to the see. 
and at present we are told there are remains of a fort near the harbour and 
also of a wall round the town of Sanjan. The remains are worth exploring* 
The Parsis appear to have oome during the overlordship of the OhSlukyas 
of Badfimi and in the Konkan there were many feudatoriea one of whom 
may be the Jffdhava who gave perinission'to the Parsis to settle near the 
harbour. The plaoe beoame probably a plaoe for foreigners to settle and 
they managed their own affairs and had their own magistrates. The name 
Sanjan was probably given by the Parsis and the oountry people of the 
Konkan pronounced it Hanjamana or Haiyamana whioh appears to have 
been used in the inscriptions. Whether Sanjan ie the Sindan of the Arab 
writers or not does not matter at ell. It is almost oertaio that Sanjan is a 
Persian town name and it was given to their new settlement by the Parsis 
and not Hanjamana. This was the local pro annotation and it was naturally 
used in Konkan inscriptions. 

It is not neoess ary to look upon Hanjamana as a separate name given 
to the town as J. J. Mody tries to da The diffioulty no doubt ie to ex- 
plain how m-got into thd name Sanjan whioh was really the name given 
by the Parsis. Seoondly, Trlvarga may mean Parsi, Mahomedan and Hindu 
inhabitants also. The Parsis do not oonsist of three grades. Lastly, 
from Al-Beruni’s description given with distances Sindan Is identifiable 
with Sen jan and ie to be plaoed north of Sopara immediately and it 
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may be suggested that the word Hanjamana-Nagare may be Interpreted 
to mean the oity of i. e. belonging to (not named) Hanjamana or the 
Anjmnan (oommnnlty ) of the Parsis. 

NOTR f— THE ELBPHANTA CAVES OF GHiRlPURI. 

A few miles from Bombay by sea, in an island In the wide oreek of 
Tbana and Panwel are there oaves with many beautiful earrings in stone 
and also statues. There were two stone elephants at the entranoe of the 
prinolpal cave which were risible from the sea and this faot gave rise to 
the name Elephants eaves given b j the Portugese who first saw them. 
The town of Purl Is now In ruins, but that there was onoe a great town 
whloh was then the oapital of Konkan, was in fact, the Bombay of the 
•th to 10th oentury A. D, is proved by the inscriptions of the Sil&hSras 
whloh always mention 41 Purl Konkan, 14 hundred*’ as the name of the 
country. The island of Purl must have attracted attention in ancient 
days as a suitable site for a oapital, being at the entranoe of a large ereek 
whioh is the natural harbouring plaoe for ships tradiog along the ooast 
as well as with distant Arabia. There are some Budhhlst remains also 
in this island but most of the structures are Brahmanioal, and these 
appear to belong to the days of the SilShSra rule which began probably 
about the 8th oentury A. D. The style of the architecture and the beauti- 
ful figures oarved. aooording to Bhagvanlal Indraji, belongs to the period 
of the Elora carvings and therefore may be dated from the 8th to the 9th 
oentury A. D. The Rdshfrakfita king Krishna excavated the Elora tem- 
ple and it is probable that the ^ilShSrae exoavated these figures in imita- 
tion of their overlords the R&shtrakfitas. And Puri was the oapital of 
these earlier SilShffras from the 8th to the 10th centuries. It is possible 
that the KryS DvaipSyani (island goddess) mentioned in the BbSgavata 
as visited liy BalarSma in his pilgrimage refers to the sta f ue of the 
goddess of PSrvatl in one of the oaves in this island, and the BhSgavata 
Purfipa may be held from this reference to belong to the 10th oentury. The 
most impressive Traimurti statue oarved in the prinolpal oave is, however, 
the most important work of art in the Elephanta caves and it is not known 
to which fftlBhBra king the oredit of it belongs. Puri fell Into ruin In 
oonsequenoe of the oapital being removed to Thans whioh is a more inland 
and safe harbiur. An aooount of the dilShSras of Thana would not be 
oomplete without this short description of Purl and the Elephanta eaves 
and we have consequently given this short note on them. 



CHAPTER XIL 

I. LATER OfliLUKYAS OF KALYAH. 

In the Deooan ruled in this sub-pejdktfl the later Ch&lukyas 
who became as powerful as the earlier Ch&lukyas of Bad&mi 
in the first sub-period described in our first volume or the 
R&shtrakfitas of Malkhed in the seoond. Both B&shtrakutas 
and Ch&lukyas were Maratha Eshatriyas. The former were 
the most anoient inhabitants of the Deooan of the Aryan race. 
They were supplanted by the early Ch&lukyas and these in 
their turn were oonquered by the Rlshtrak&tas. These B&shtra- 
kutas were again conquered and supplanted by the later Ch&lu- 
kyas who in their Yevur inscription (LA. VIII p. 19) have 
given the whole genealogy from the earlier Ch&lukyas down to 
Tailapa the conqueror of the R&shtrakuta last king. Eakkala. 
It is sometimes doubted if the later Ch&lukyas are really 
descendants of the earlier Ch&lukyas; but there is no sufficient 
reason to deny this claim whioh they lay forth in their inscrip- 
tions ; copying as they do the same titles and taking the same 
M&navya gotra (E. L IX p. 206 ). The tradition that they were 
lunar race Eshatriyas and ruled for 59 generations in Ayodhya, 
they appear to have taken from the eastern Ch&lukyas of 
Vengi ; as stated in Vol. I the earlier Oh&lukya records do 
not mention these faets. However, we may believe that these 
statements are also true and that the Ch&lukyas came to the 
Deooan sometime about 400 A. D. Their descendant Tailapa 
was son of Vikram&ditya and Bonth&devi daughter of Laksh- 
mana, king of Chedi. (The Tripura Haihayas seem to have 
usually given their daughters to the Oh&lukya and BSshtrakfifa 
Maratha Eshatriya kings of the Deooan ). Tailapa was pro- 
bably originally a powerful feudatory under Eakkala; it is not 
olear where he had his sway; possibly it might have been in 
Bad&mi itself ; but Ch&lukya inscriptions do not mention his 
original capital. Seizing the opportunity of the deoUne of 
RSshtrak&t* power, Tailapa defeated Eakkala and Established 
onoe again the Chllukya line, of kings in the Deooan. He is 
said to have destroyed two gre&t warriors or generals of Eakkala 
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on the battle-field on whom he railed and who were his associ- 
ates in oppressing the people. ( Yevur grant I. A. VHI p. 17 ). 
He is also said to have oonquered Cholas, Andhras, Utkalas as 
also the Maratha feudatory ohiefs of the Decoan and ruled 
justly and vigorously in the country of Kuntala as is ex- 
pressly stated in an inscription of the family (I. A. VIII p. 18) 
thus “ securing happiness to the people " who were probably 
oppressed during the misrule which usually characterises the 
days of the decay of a dynasty. The Ch&lukya country is 
oalled Kuntala in most inscriptions and Kuntala is identical 
with what is now called the Southern Maratha country though 
the present language of the people is Kanarese. Indeed the three 
Mah&r&shtras of PulakeSin (Vol. II p, 275) have already been 
noticed as Vidarbha, Maharashtra proper and Euntala and 
these, forming together the greater Maharashtra, may again 
be described as Northern Maratha country the basin of the 
T&pti and the Wardha, the Central Maratha country the basin 
of the Godavari and the Southern Maratha country the basin 
of the Krishna Avei which distinguishes Kauntala «(I. A. VIII 
p. 18) ; and here Maharashtra and Karnataka meet, the Karna- 
taka proper lying beyond the Tungabhadra and being then 
under the Gangas and later under the Hoyasalas. 

Tailapa rilled for 24 years from 973 to 997. A. D. His wars 
with Muuja have been related in Volume II and he is said to 
have finally killed Munja ignominiously. We have already 
expressed a doubt about this story of Gujarat story-tellers; and 
Munja probably died on the battle-field. But the Yevur inscrip- 
tion and the Miraj plates refer, in our view, to the imprisoning 
of a great poet-king. As the Miraj record is dated 1024 A. D. 
and is very near the event, it may be believed that Munja was 
mprisoned after being made captive in war, though we may 
■till disbelieve his being kept in a cage or made to beg from 
door to door and finally beheaded. This is too oruel for any 
Indian king and there is no hint' of this in this raoord. (We 
understand the verses here differently from the way in which 
they are taken in the translation in L A. XIII p. 17). When it 
is further stated that he oonquered a king of Hunas and 
kings of Marwad, Ohedi and Utkala, it is probably an exag- 
geration. But there is nothing improbable in it if we remem- 
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tor that Tailapa was now the master of the whole power of the 
R&shtrakutas who in their palmy days had carried their arms 
as far north as Kanauj. There is not the least doubt that his 
general Bh&rapa held Lata and opposed and fought with Mula- 
r&ja Solankhi who about the same time founded the northern 
ChSlukya kingly power at Patan. 

Tailapa had by his queen J&kabbS, a RSshtrakuta princess, 
two sons SatySsraya and Datavarman ; the former of whom 
suoceeded him. There is nothing particular recorded of him 
in the Miraj and Yevur records; but the Kharepatan grant 
(published in B. B. R. A S. I.) was made during his reign by 
a Sil&h&ra prince in Southern Konkan. Now* this grant dis- 
closes two or three facts whioh are worthy of notice here. In 
this grant the &il&h&ra prince Rattar&ja distinctly mentions 
the name of SatySdraya his overlord. But in the grant of the 
Sil&h&ra kings of Northern Konkan no overlord is mentioned 
though in their earlier grants they mention the then ruling 
RaBhtrakuta king. It seems, therefore, that Northern Konkan 
was not under the later Chahikyas. Secondly, the names 
of ministers are not mentioned in the grant as they are men- 
tioned in the grants of the Northern Sil&h&ras. Tnirdly, we find 
the name of the grantee Brahmin with the termination Arya but 
not ‘Aiya’ as in the others. It is inferrable that in Kam&taka, 
people used the termination Arya at least in Sanskrit. 

Saty&draya ruled from 997 to 1008 A. D. and dying ohild- 
less he was succeeded by Yikram&ditya, son of his brother 
DaSa v arm an or Yatavarman and Bhagavat!. He has left an 
inscription dated the year of his succession (J. B. R. A. 8. IV 
p. 4). He ruled for a short time only and he was suoceeded 
by his brother Jayasinha whose inscription dated 1019 A. D. 
has been found (L A. V. p. 17). It mentions that he was a very 
sun to Bhoja lotus and that he defeated the Malwa confederacy. 
It may be taken for truth that Bhoja of Malwa was defeated 
by this king and Bhoja's efforts to wreak vengcanoe on the 
Gh&lukyas of the Deccan for killing Munja were frustrated. 
But the story told by Gujarat chroniolers that Bhoja took 
drastio vengeance on Tailapa himself and killed him is absurd 
(as tire Bombay Gasetteer itself points out), as Bhoja oame to 
the throne after Tailapa's death. Nor Is it possible, as suggest- 
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ed by the Gazetteer, that the story relates to the suooessor of 
Tailapa, Vikram&ditya who ruled from 1008 to 1018. Hie reign 
no doubt falls in the early yean of Bboja's rule but this feet is 
not mentioned in any reoord of these Ch&lukyas of the Deccan 
nor of the Panun&ras of Malwa. We. therefore, think that 
it is the usual vengeanoe story, as imaginary as the vengeance 
story of Prithvir&ja killing Shihabuddin conoocted in the Bftsft. 
Bhoja may have gained some success over these Ch&lukyas 
but in the end he was defeated by Jayasinha. 

But Vikram&ditya must have suffered extremely from 
the invasion of the rising Cbola king R&jar&ja who is said to 
have devastated the whole country by his vast army consisting 
of nine of men and spared not even women and children. 
But this seems also to be a hyperbole of poets though Vikra- 
m&ditya's defeat may be aooepted as a faot. This hereditary 
fight between the Ch&lukyas and Cholas or rather between the 
Deccan and Madraa continued long and Jayasinha is said to 
have defeated the Chola king: R&jendra son of R&jar&ja who 
had defeated Satyatraya or hii suooessor Vikram&ditya. The 
Miraj grant distinctly states that- after conquering the Cholas 
in the south anu the seven Kon&anas in the west, the king was 
encamped at Kolhapur in his march for oonquering the north 
when the grant was made. The seven Konkanas have already 
been enumerated. They are not seven kings and probably they did 
not inolude- Northern Konkan. This grant is dated in 1024 A.D. 
(946S) and after this Jayasinha alias* Jagadekamalla seems to 
have ruled long and defeated even Bhoja of Malwa. Gauri- 
shankar surmises that he was finally killed in battle with Bhoja 
but this surmise may be true of the earlier king Vikram&ditya 
(if the story of revenge is to be taken as true) and not Jayasinha. 
The Yevur reoord whioh was drawn up in the daysof VikramS* 
ditya makes no mention of any suoh sad end of Jayasinha. 

Jayasinha is believed to have died about 1040 and he was 
suooeeded by his son Sometvara who was certainly a far 
greater monarch than any of his predecessors. His power is thus 
described in the Yevur grant. “The king of Malwa is anxious 
to find out a Mandala (territory) for refuge. The king of the 
hatulrw himself to the forest of palm trees on the sea- 
girt, The Hw g of Kinyakubja hides himself in a valley of the 
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mountain (Himalaya) his mind being restless from fear of 
Someftvara’s power." The king of Malwa may be Bhoja hims elf 
as his suooessor was assisted by Sometvara and the Einyakubja 
king must be the effete representative of the Pratih&ras 
vanquished by Mahmud while the Ohola king may be R&jendra 
himself. We have got a graphic account of these events in the 
VikramSnkadevaoharita of Bilhapa, court-poet of his son 
Vikram&ditya, which may be treated almost as a contemporary 
record though poetioal. Therein Some&vara is represented as 
defeating Bhoja and occupying Dh&rS, Bhoja wandering to find 
a place for refuge. He is also shown to have defeated Karpa 
of Ohedi and even killed him in battle ( Vik. I verse 102-03 ) 
But this does not seem to be true. He may have extended his 
conquering expedition into the north as far as Kanauj and the 
Kanauj Pratih&ra king, as in the days of Mahmud, may have fled 
from his oapital and taken refuge in the Himalayas. Though the 
Yevur plate does hot refer to the death of the Ohola king it is 
said that in the battle of Eoppam fought with R&jendra Ohola 
in 1030 A. D. the latter was killed. The Yevur plate should 
have referred to this event but it merely states that the Ohola 
king fled to the sea-coast. As this reoord was made in the 
days of Vikram&nka, it seemB strange that it does not refer to 
the important battle at Eoppam on the Tungabhadrft wherein 
R&jendra was killed. 

Sometvara is said to have founded Ealyftn and made it his 
capital. Where the later OhSlukyas had their capital till then 
does not seem clear ; probably they held their court in Malkhed 
the oapital of the- previous rulers or in Badlmi their own 
ancient capital. Bilhapa distinctly mentions the founding of 
Ealyan, a town near modem Bidar, being perhaps nearer to the 
Oholas the hereditary enemy. Sometvara, like most great 
Indian kings of this time, was a patron of poets and learned 
men ( Yevur grant and also Bilhapa, I and IV ). In 1068, like 
other great Hindu kings of the time suoh as the noted Dhanga, 
when he fell ill with fever, he put an end to his life by drown* 
ing himself in the Tungabhadrt, reoitipg praises of Siva, on 
Ohaitra vadya 8th Sunday ( Gaurishankar Ojha ). 

While Sometvara was alive his second son Vikramfiditya , 
had disttaguiahid himself by his wisdom and his valour; pro- 
33 
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bably Sometvara's wan were waged by Vikramftditya. When 
Bilha^a desoribes Somelvara as taking Kanohl, he is only 
stating that Vikramftditya his son had really seized and 
plundered Kanohl. It is not possible that Kanohl was twice 
taken, onoe by the father and again by the son. Bilhana des- 
oribes Vikramftditya as oonquering the four direotions while his 
father was yet alive. Bilhana relates that he oonquered Chera, 
Ceylon, Gangai Konda Chola, Vengi, Gauda and even Assam. 
It is likely that this is an exaggeration of the court-poet, 
though it may be granted that Vikramftditya oonquered the 
whole of southern India. His father died while he was making 
these oonquests and he returned, when he heard of his death, 
to the capital where his elder brother Somelvara had ascended 
the throne. The hero made due obeisanoe to hia elder brother 
and king. The relations between the two were for some time 
very friendly. But eventually a quarrel arose as it was bound 
to arise and Vikramftditya left the capital and went towards 
Kanohl. Somelvara sent his forces after him but they were 
defeated. Vikramftditya went to Banavftsi and rested there 
for a while, he then turned towards Goa the king of 
which Jayakelin, a Maratha Kadamba, submitted to him and 
gave him large presents. Vikramftditya in later life gave his 
daughter in marriage to Jayakelin II grandson of this Goa 
Hn g ( B. B. J. R A. 8. IX pp. 242, 268, 579 ). He then subdued 
the AlOpas and the Cheras and turned towards the Cholas. 
The Chola king made peace with him and gave him his daughter. 
Vikrama thus strengthened returned to the Tungabhadrft. 

Events, however, soon happened whioh eventually placed 
the crown of Kuntala on Vikrama's bead. The Chola king died 
and his son Vikrama’s brother-in-law was opposed by oertain 
opponents. Vikrama marched to' Kanohl, placed his new 
brother-in-law on the Chola throne and returned. But Rftjiga 
a powerful feudatory again deposed him and with other 
refraotory nobles marched against Vikrama, at the same time 
inciting his brother Somelvara to assail Vikrama in the rear. 
Vikrama thus oaught between two armies successively fought 
with both on different dates and defeated Somelvara so com- 
pletely that he was taken prisoner. He immediately marched 
on Kalyan and deposing Somelvara placed the crown on his own 
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head. This event happened in 998 6, or 1076 A. D.; Someivara 
thus reigned from 1069 to 1076. 

Vikram&ditya was the greatest king of the later Chftlukyas 
and he also ruled long from 1076 to 1126 A. D. He assumed the 
title of Tribhuvana-Malla. (As the earlier Chftlukyas oalled 
themselves by some name ending in Vallabha and the Rftshtra- 
kutas by names ending in Varsha, the later Chftlukyas called 
themselves by names ending in Malla. The first kingTailapa 
assumed the name Ahavamalla, a name again taken by 
Sometvara I, Vikraraa’s father.). Vikram&ditya started an era of 
his own like his contemporary Gujarat Chftlukya king J ayasinha. 
It is a strange coincidence- that these Contemporary kings were 
equally great and founded eras of their own whioh lasted for a 
time only and finally died (Fleet in I. A. XIII p. 189). 

Vikram&ditya is said to have married Chandralekhft 
daughter of a Silfth&ra prinoe of Karah&taka and Bilhapa 
describes the smyamvara of the princess. It 1 b probably an 
unhistorioal description ; for svayamvaras or self-ohoioe marri- 
ages were a dead institution at this time. And where Vikrama 
the imperial lord of the Deccan becomes a suitor, it is impossible 
for the bride to marry any other prince for the other prinoes 
must all be feudatories. The princess was a lady of extraordinary 
beauty as it is recorded by Kalhana that Harsha king of 
Kashmir intended to invade Karnfttaka for the possession of 
that princess;* this is also, we think, another poetical but unreal 
fanoy. Vikrama as usual with kings of those days had many 
wives and these queens had separate villages assigned to them. 

Jayasinha younger brother of Vikrama who had been 
appointed ruler of Banavftsi rebelled and advanoed against him 
with a large force. He we^jbtowever, defeated and eventually 
taken prisoner; Bilhapa represents Vikrama as pardoning 
him. Vikrama’s long rule was praotioally undisturbed but a 
oonfederaoy of kings of the south led by the Hoyaaala king 
Vishpu-Vardhana assisted by Goa Kadamhas and others in- 
vaded his kingdom and devastated it upto the Krishpft (L A. 
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li p. 300 and B. R R A. S. XI p. 244). A chieftain Aohagi of 
the Sinda family wae Bent against it and it was signally de- 
feated. The king himself had to fight with Chola and there also 
he gained suooess. Aohagi is said to have conquered many 
kings including those of Gujarat and Malwa but these may be 
taken to be unimportant operations. 

Generally speaking the reign of Vikrama was a happy 
period for the Deooan. He founded a new town named Vikra- 
mapura. That literature flourished under him and that his 
government was law-regulated may be known from the single 
fact that bis minister Vijn&netvara wrote his famous commen- 
tary, the MitftksharS, on the Ysjnavalkya Smriti whioh is 
recognised as the leading Hindu law treatise all over India 
except Bengal and which is respected even by the lawyers and 
law-courts of British India. It seems that law was studied in 
India in all the great Hindu states of this time; for besides 
the MitftksharS, we find that Apar&ditya Silfthftra king of 
Thana himself wrote a learned commentary on Yijnavalkya 
Smriti a little after this and at Kanauj Lakshmldhara wrote 
Vyavah&rakalpataru under the patronage of Govindaohandra. 
The three verses at the end of each seotion of the Mltftkshart 
praise to the skies the rare combination of the three great 
items the most beautiful oity Ealyan, the most learned pandit 
vis. Vijntnetvara and the most powerful monaroh Vikrama 
"ruling frpm the Himalayas to Rameshwar and from the 
eastern to the western ocean 

Vikram&nka was suooeeded in A. D. 1126 (25 or 27) by his 
son Somesvara III who Was as great a monaroh as his father 
but who was greaterSthan he in one respeot, being a learned 
man himself. His work M&nasoll&Ba or Abhilaahit&rtha- 
Chint&mapi is a compendium of many soienoes, politios, mili- 
tary art, horse and elephant rearing, poetry, dialeotios, musto, 
astronomy; in short all soienoes whioh lead to the happiness 
of man. In astronomy he gave the Dhruvftnkas (constants to 
be added ) for calculations of planets for Friday the first of 
Qhaitra Saka 1051, whioh'shows that the work was composed 
in the fifth year of his reign. Coming after a long reign he 
must be taken to have been a grown-up man whin he cams to 
the throne and he naturally ruled for 11 years only. 
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Someftvara was suooeeded by his son Jagadekamalla in 
1138 and he was suooeeded by his brother Tailapa II in 1150 A.D. 
The power of the Oh&lukya line now deolined and Tailapa's 
oommander-in-ohief Vijjala, a KalaohOri, rebelled against him. 
Vijjala was assisted by a feudatory king of Kolhapur named 
Vijay&rka and also a E&katiya king of independent Telin- 
gana. Tailapa was taken prisoner but liberated. After a few 
years during whioh he was almost held a prisoner in Ealyan, 
he left the oapital and retired to Annigeri in Dharwad distriot 
where he ruled for a time over a limited extent of territory, 
while Vijjala usurped the Ch&lukya power and ruled at Ealyan* 
In 1162 A. D. he again attacked Tailapa II driving him south- 
wards to Banav&si, and deolared his independence. Of this 
Kalachuri usurpation we will speak separately. 

When the Kalaohuri power deolined, Vijjala being assassi- 
nated, the Ling&yat seot rising in rebellion against him, Some- 
tvara, a son of Tailapa II, regained the Oh&lukya kingdom and 
established himself at Annigeri in 1182 A. D. with the assis- 
tance of a loyal f&udatory named Brahma (I. A. II). The 
Tftdavas of Devagiri and the Tftdavas of Dv&ra-Samudra were, 
however, rising to power and they attacked Brahma. Vlra- 
Ball&la of the Hoyasala line defeated Brahmi and the Western 
GhAlukya power was finally supplanted by the Y&davas. No- 
thing is heard about Somesvara after Saka 1111 or 1189 A. D. 

Minor branohes of the Oh&lukyas must have ruled in several 
plaoes in Mah&rftshtra and one suoh ruled in the Eonkan, where 
a grant has been found of a Oh&lukya king oome from Ealyan. 
And Maratha families of the name of Ch&lke are still found in 
the Ratnagiri distriot. The Dubai family of Karhad, however, 
though Oh&lukya, belongs to the Northern Ohftlukya olan 
with the Bh&radv&ja gotra as stated already, in VoL IL 

The later Ohtlukyas have left so many inscriptions and 
these have been known from so early a date (Walter Elliot 
of Madras Civil Servioe presented to the Royal Asiatio Society 
of London oopies of 595 inscriptions of the kings of Southern 
India in 1835, J. R. A. 8. IV), that their history has been well 
told by many an able soholar since long; notably by Sir 
!l)r. R» G. Bhandarkar and Dr. Fleet And in the above sum- 
mary we have closely followed the aooount given by the for- 
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mer in his Early History of the Deeoan; we have added 
only a few remarks of our own and some interesting new 
foots. It is really impossible to study all the insoriptions 
whioh Kielhorn has given in his Southern Inscriptions list 
under the later ChSlukyas of Kalyan, as even these are so 
many as 175 from No. 140 to No. 315. But we think that 
the history of the later Chftlukyas has long been well traced out 
by soholars and there are very few points in dispute regarding 
them exoept perhaps the question whether they were Maratha 
or Karnfttak kings, a distinction without a difference. 


GENEALOGY 07 THE LATER CHALUKYA8 07 KALYAN. 


(Bhandarkar la Bombay Gazetteer VoL I Part II and Kielhorn’* 
genealogies E. I. VIII) 


I Tailapa NUrmadi Ahavamalla RaoarSga (973-997 A. D.) 

Inso. 8 895, 903, 4, 11. 19 

II SatySdraya (997-1008 A. D.) Dadararman ( v aiorarman) 

I nso. 924, 30. | 

III Vikramlilt.-' 1 Tribhuranamalla IV Jayasioha Jagadtkmalla 

(1009-10)8 A. D.) Inso. 8 930 (1018-1040 A. D.) In«o. 8 940. 41. 44. 

| 46, SO, 55, 57 & 62 

V Some&vara I Abavaimtlla (1040-1068 A. D.) 


VI Bcmeivjsra II Bhuvanaikemalla VII VikarmSditya II Trlbhuvana- 
(1068-1076 A. D.) Inso. 8 993, 96, 77. rnalla (1076-1185 A. D.) Inso. 8 


999, 1001, 4, 6, 8, 9, 13, 15, 17, 18, 30 

VIII Someivera III (1136-1138 a! D.)* 

Inso. 4 1051, 52 


4 . ■ 1 i 

IX Jsgadekamalla PratBpaobandra X Tailapa II Nunnadi* 
(1138-1150 A. D.) Inn. 8 1161, 64, Trailokyamalla 

66, m, 73 (1150-1182 A. D.) Inso. 8 1076 , 77 

ZI Spmedrara IV TrAdtoranamalla 
(1181-1187 A. D.) lose. 8 1106, 11 1L 


• K l dh a t a aaMflii htrt Mw bwAnof YlfaittMKyi Jayaitabt ind b to tost Vlabqti* 
nidkui Vllarldityaaadakoam oi awn Jayakara* wbo ntfid aaberdlaatdy few 
m to HIT A. > tad dM Man btofetbc. 





n. kalaohUris of kalyah. 

The history of these kings may be given in brief as they 
did not rale long and were praotieally usurpers. Vijjana 
(Bijjala) was a Kalaohuri feudatory. The Kalachuris of Tripura 
'usually gave their daughters to the Deccan kings and he must 
have been a descendant of a minor ohief who had some Jaghir 
granted to him as a relation of some Ch&lukya queen. In a 
grant published in A. S. Western India No. 10, he is described 
as a Mahftm and aletvara under Jagadeka-Malla. Becoming 
powerful as oommander-in-ohief, he set aside his master and 
declared himself king of Xalyan in about 1162 A. D. (or 1159). 
He was, however, murdered in a religious feud. He had a 
Brahmin minister named Basava who founded a new seot 
called Lingayat, more in opposition to Jains than to the Brah- 
mins. The details of this sohism we will give in our religious 
survey chapter later. Vijjana was a Jain and persecuted the 
Jangamas (religious recluses of the Lingayat*). The aotual 
circumstances of this quarrel oannot be given as diametrioally 
opposite aooounts are given by Jains and Lingayats. It is 
difficult to determine the truth * nor is it neoessary for purposes 
of general history. It is certain that Vijjana was murdered in 
1167 A. D. He was succeeded by his son Soma (8omeAvara or 
SevidevaX His queen made a grant to Brahmins whlob he 
confirmed (L A. X p. 183). He ruled till 1178 A. D., when he 
was succeeded by his son Sankama. He has left some incrip- 
tions. In 1183 power was wrested from him by the disposs es s e d 
Gb&lukya king Sometvara as related before. The Kalaohfiri 
kings thus rated from about 1160 to 1184 or about 24 years 
only. But (heir reign is signalised by the rise of the Lingayat 
sect and in their time Jainism deolined among the Vattyas of 
the Deooan and Buddhism entirely disappeared ; the Vattyas 
now in the S. M. oountry being generally Lingayats (Bombay 
Gazetteer VoL 1 part II p. 288). 

Of the sooial and religious transformation of Hindu sooiety 
which began under these and preirous kings in the Deocan as 
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also in the whole of India and of the progress and then deoline 
of Jainism in the south, we will speak at length in the last book 
in whioh a general surrey of the condition of the oountry will, 
as usual, be taken. 

J. R k. S. IV (1837) states (p. 19) that the Kalaohhris 
derived their desoent from one Santarasa who according to the 
Jain guru of Malkhed was the Mah&mandaletvara of Kalyan 
itself, bom in the family of the KalaohOris of K&lanjarapura 
( described in ohapter 6 X It gives the genealogy from Vijjana 
eighth descendant of Santarasa as follows: — 

Vljjsoa Trlbhurana-Malla 

Bomatvara DnUrBao MorSrl. Sankamadera J^hava-Malla. 



CHAPTER XIIL 


THE EASTERN GANGAS OF TRIKALINGA AND ORISSA. 

During this sub-period of Hindu Indian history, a new 
kingly line oame to power in the Kalinga country. The 
Eastern Gangas of Trikalinga are treated by Kielhorn as a 
Northern India line properly enough, though Kaling a. (modern 
districts of Vizagapattam and Gan jam) is by race and lan guage 
a southern country. But from the most anoient times, Anga, 
Vanga and Kalinga are always leagued together, as Bihar and 
Bengal or Orissa are leagued together in modem* history. 
Kalinga was, however, in very anoient days taken possession 
of by Aryan invaders and- though in prehistoric times it was 
considered a sin for Aryans to visit, muoh more to reside in 
the country, from before the days of Asoka and even in the 
days of the Brfthmanas, Aryans oame in numbers to settle 
therein. Atoka conquered the country wi+h great effort, 
killing a lakh of people and the country became Buddhist. 
The oountry consisted of three parts even in the days of Pliny 
and henoe probably arose the name Trikalinga (Visagapattam 
Gazetteer p. 26). This fashion of prefixing a number to names 
of southern countries may be seen in ■ the mention of three 
Mah&rftshtras, seven Konkanas and Tralrfijya Pallavas (VoL I 
p. 286 ). What these three parts were it is difficult to state. 
They probably meant 1 Kalinga proper, consisting of the East 
Coast Districts of Ganj&m, Vizagapattam Mid Godftvari 
2 Andhra the territory above the Eastern Ghats and 3 perhaps 
Odra or Orissa to the north of the Mahftnadi, Vengi being 
considered distinot from Trikalinga (Vol. I p. 304). Till about 
the end of the ninth oentury Kalinga was certainly under the 
Eastern Chftlukyas of Vengi whose capital lay to the south 
of the Godftvari. The common people of the oountry were 
Dravidians and these and even the incoming Aryans then spoke 
and now speak the non-Aryan language oalled Andhra or Telugu. 

The Eastern Gangas who rose to power in the beginning of 
the lith oentury, A. D., in their inscriptions, state that they 
34 
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originally oame from the south (Kol&hala town in Gangavidi 
J. Bengal LXV part I p. 237) and were long established in the 
oountry. Taking advantage of the downfall of the Vengi 
Oh&lukyas about this time before the rising Chola power, the 
Eastern Gangas beoame independent under Vajrahasta. His 
son Rfijar&ja was married to Khpasundarl daughter of R&jendra, 
a most powerful Chola king who praotioally destroyed Vengi 
power. Their son was Anantavarman Choda-Ganga, probably 
oalled so beoause he was descended from Gangas and CholaB. 
He was the most powerful king of this family, as usual the 
third and also as usual he reigned long. Inscriptions of these 
kings have been found and as the Gangas in a sense inherited 
the power and the system of government of the Eastern 
Ch&lukyas of Vengi, their inscriptions are very definite and 
always give the Saka era of the inscription as also the exaot 
periods of rule of the several kings. Hay they even give the 
exaot date, day, month and year of the coronation of the last or 
most important king. And even the gotra of the family with 
detailed desoent from the moon is given in their inscriptions. 
There is thus nr indefiniteness about these kings or their dates 
and we proceed to give their history as deduced from their 
inscriptions. Unfortunately the praises of kings are as usual 
fulsome and without muoh historical detail- But there axe a 
few references to contemporaneous kings and from these some 
light is thrown on the general history of Hindu India. 

The first important king who rose to power as stated above 
in Trikalinga was Vajrahasta II. His grant dated 1058 A. D* 
published in E. I. IV p. 175-189 gives full details about this 
family. It belonged to the lunar raoe and had the Atreya 
gotra. The original anoestor who gave his name to the family 
was G&ngeya (not Bhlshma). It obtained power in Kalinga 
through the favour of diva named Gokarna whose temple was 
on the Mahendra mountain. The family was first feudatory, 
endowed with the five sounding instruments. It was divided 
into five branohes whioh united sometime about the ninth 
oentury A. D. Vajrahasta who was crowned in 1038 A. D. is 
first styled Paramabhatttraka eto. showing tint he was the 
first independent king; He was a Parama MSheivara or 
devout devotee of diva, as usual with the kingly families of 
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the time. It seems that he defeated both Vengi and Orissa 
king*- He ruled for 80 years. He has left some inscriptions 
two of whioh have been mentioned against his name by 
Kielhom. His inscription dated 1058 is chiefly in prose and 
very terse and gives the exact time with not only the year, 
month &c. but the exact lagna and the position of the moon and 
other planets at the auspioious moment of coronation. He 
issues the grant from Kalinga-nagara whioh has been identi- 
fied with the place now named Mukhalingam in the Pfirlfikimedi 
Taluka of the Ganjam District some miles distant from the sea* 

Vajrahasta was succeeded by his son RSjar&ja in 1068 A. D. 
He ruled for eight years. In an inscription of bis son 
Avantivarman (I. A. XVIII p 166) we are told that he assisted 
Vijay&ditya of Vengi against the Chola king as also Utkala 
(against probably the Sena king). Eastern Ch&lukya history 
given in Vol. I (p. 310) shows Vijayaditya ruling from 1043 to 
1078. Before him there is shown an interregnum of 27 years 
which probably gave the opportunity to these Gangas of 
Kalingato assume independence. In an irscription of the 
Brahmin feudatory Vanar&ja of RSjar&ja (E. I. IV p. 3)4) it is 
stated that Vanar&ja first fought with Ohola ( probably in 
assisting Vijay&ditya) and then conquered Vengi and plun- 
dered it, killing one D&n&rnava. This inscription is dated 
1075 A. D. and R&jar&ja appears to have ruled till 1076. 

R&jar&ja was married to Bupasundarl a daughter of the 
great Chola king B&jendra but this did not prevent his fighting 
with Cholas for protecting Vengi. Anantavarman son of 
R&jar&ja and Bupasundarl succeeding Rfijar&ja became, as said 
above, the greatest king of this line. He has left many 
inscriptions (Kielhom mentions four against his name, 
Genealogies E. L VIII). The inscription dated 1060 noted above 
(L A. XVIII p. 166) is most detailed. It mentions that R&jar&ja 
fought against Dramila (Chola) and protected Vijay&ditya. 
Anantavarman also himself set up Vengi in the east and 
Utkala in the west and thus set up two pillars of victory in 
two directions. Cholas allege that they oonquered Kalinga at 
this time but it does not appear to be likely. Anantavarman is 
better known as Chodaganga a name which we have explained 
above. His coronation year is given as 1076 A, D. with 
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exact details about the auspioious moment, and he made a 
grant on that account (I. A. XVIII p. 163) and there are three 
more grants of his dated 1081, 1118 and 1135 published in the 
same I. A. XVIII in one of which he makes a grant to a Siva 
temple built by his father and henoe named R&jarftjetvara. 

In the long detailed copperplate inscription published in 
Bengal J. R. A. S. LXV part I p. 240, it is stated that Ohodaganga 
eventually conquered and annexed Utkala or Orissa and 
thereby got land, treasures, lvOO elephants, 10,000 horses ete. 
as from the ohuming of the ocean of Utkala.* This seems to 
show that at this time the Kesari dynasty ended in Orissa. It 
is further stated that Ohodaganga built the present great 
temple of the god Jagannfttha “ who created and is coextensive 
with the whole world, a temple where even Lakshml was glad 
to reside leaving her father's home" (V. 28). Ohodaganga in his 
inscription oalls himself Parama Vaishnava. This obange of 
worship shows that the Vishnu oult was now beooming 
supreme not only in Xalinga but also in Orissa and a little 
later in Bengal *vhere Lakshmanasena also became a Parama 
Vaishnava. Of this rise and spread of Vaishnavism we will 
speak in detail in our religious survey ohapter. 

In this long inscription of 105 long-metred verses besides 
the last frrose portion, Ohodaganga is praised the highest. 
He is further said to have defeated a Mand&ra king whose 
capital was destroyed and who fled beyond the Ganges. Who 
this king was oannot be determined. Ohodaganga reigned 
long described as 70 years in this inscription; but the coro- 
nation year of his son Kftmftrnava is given in this inscription 
as 1064 & or 1142 A. D. showing that Ohodaganga ruled 
sixty-six years (1076-1142). His son’s rule extended over 
10 years only. Coming after a long reign his reign was 
naturally short as he must have been quite an elderly person 
when he oame to the throne. In 1152 A. D. he was suooeeded 
by his half-brother Bftghava who also ruled for a short time 
i. e. 15 years. He was suooeeded by a third son ef Ohodaganga 
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named Rijarija in 1167 ; he probably oame to the throne young 
and ruled 25 years when be was suooeeded in 1192 by a fourth 
son of Chodaganga named Aniyanka Bhlma. Customary praise 
is bestowed on all these kings in this long inscription (Bengal 
LXY part II) and they are generally said to have defeated 
their enemies. Their coronation dates with auspioious con- 
junctions are, however, not given and this probably shows 
that their reigns were not very important. Aniyanka Bblma 
orAnanga Bhlma naturally reigned only 10 years. Orissa 
seems to be now completely under the Gangas as a Gautama* 
gotra lunar-race Kshatriya feudatory of Orissa named Sva- 
pne&vara fought man? battles for Aniyanka Bhlma and built 
the Svapnesvara-Meghav&hana ( Siva ) temple in Orissa during 
his reign and recorded a Pratasti there ( Bengal J. R A. S. 
LXYIp. 18). 

Aniyanka Bhlma was succeeded in 1202 by his son Bftjar&ja 
who ruled for 17 years- Rajar&ja is the last king we will notioe 
in this chapter, though many kings ruled after him for about 
two centuries more and the last inscription we have of this 
line is one of Narasinha dated 1384 A. D. referred to above as 
the long inscription in LXV Bengal (page 260). When and bow 
this dynasty fell does not clearly appear but the country was 
probably seized by another family in the days of the Bahamani 
kings as will be stated later on. 

We may add a few general remarks about this dynasty. 
It was a lunar raoe dynasty and in its inscriptions following 
the Eastern Ch&lukyas, a detailed genealogy from the moon is 
given wherein G&ngeya is said to be a son of Turvasu, second 
son of Yayfiti The Turvasus along with the Yadus are men- 
tioned in the Rigveda (Vol. II p. 288), but they are said therein 
to have finally beoome extinot or merged with the P&noh&las. 
In the Gangs inscriptions it is said that Turvasu was ohildless 
and obtained a son by propitiating the Ganges. The southern 
families Chola, F&ndya, Kerala and Kola are stated, in the 
Hari-vanta also, to be descendants of Turvasu to whom in the 
division of earth, Yayftti assigned the south-east. Chola, Pindya 
and other southern kingdoms are of anoient date ; but that they 
do not claim descent from Ytdavas shows that they are distinot 
from the MahlriUtra Aryans. The Gangas also in their insorip- 
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tions claim descent from Turvasu and belong to the southern 
mixed Aryan group. 

These Gangas were, however, thoroughly orthodox and of 
ttie Vedio religion. They were previously worshippers of 
Siva. They patronised Siva worship in Andhra which is even 
now predominently Saivite. The later kings were, however, 
Vaishpavas probably from inspiration from Orissa whioh was 
also previously Saivite but in this period beoame the home of 
Vaishnavism. 

These kings were as learned and patrons of learned men as 
kings in other countries at this time in India Though the 
names of noted Sanskrit authors in their court are not yet 
known, we may accept the praise bestowed on these kings 
notably on R&jarftja.and on Anantavarman Chodaganga in this 
respect viz. that Sri and Sarasvatl both resided amicably in 
B&jar&ja’s mouth and that Chodaganga was learned in the Vedas 
and the S&stras and even in architecture and other fine arts as 
if Sarasvatl herself was his nurse.* His taste for architecture 
is immortalised in the Jagannath temple in Puri, He was in 
this way* a true follower of Bhoja of Malwa. The Telugu 
language developed under the Gangas also and we actually 
find Telugu in an inscription of B&jarfija ( E. I. IV p..314 ). The 
L&nohh$na or orest of these kings was a bull* 

ORISSA 

We will oonolude this ohapter with a brief reference to 
Orissa which practically formed part of Trikalinga in this 
sub-period. Odra along with Paundra was Dravida or non- t 
Aryan in ancient times and the home still of Sabaras, as 
also of Ehonds, and of Bhuryas and Imayas, of Utkalas and 
Mekalas ( Outtuok Gazetteer p. 17 ). It was, however, early 
settled by Aryans but these Brahmins and Kshatriyas in 
Buddhist times beoame degraded and new Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas came in the days of the Kesari kings and established 
Siva worship in plaoe of Buddhist worship introduced by Aioka, 
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The history of these Kesari kings is given in VoL I ohapter 12. 
They ruled from the 8th to 12th century. The Cuttuok Gazetteer 
states that some persons doubt the existence of these Kesari 
kings as no epigraphio evidence is found about them. But 
the Gazetteer adds that this doubt no longer can be entertained 
as two inscriptions of Udyota Kesari have been found, 
one in a oave in the Khandagiri hill and the other in the 
Brohmetvara temple at Bhuvanetvara. M. Sylvan Levi has 
also pointed out that in a Japanese version of a Buddhist Sutra 
sent by a Buddhist monk in' 796-798 as from a king of Utkala 
to a Japanese Emperor the king’s name is given as Pararaa 
MShetvara Maharaja Subhakara Kesari (Cuttuok Gazetteer 
p. 22 ). These are new facts which aTe found in this Gazetteer 
and though relating to history given in Vol. I we record them 
here for the sake of completing that history. The Gazetteer 
gives further details about the temples built at Bhuvanefivar 
by these Kesari kings. These stately temples exhibit the fine 
architecture of the time and the ample resources of these kings. 

From Chola reoords we learn-that Orissa was conquered by 
Rijendra in 1021 but the conquest was not permanent. The 
Eastern Ganges who became powerful hereafter, however, 
oonquered and permanently annexed Orissa and an inscription 
of Ghodaganga dated 1118 A. D. states that he was complete 
master of Orissa. The famous temple of J agannfith, as already 
stated, was built by him (probably about 1150) as also a temple 
named Gangetvara after him at Jaipur. R&ghava son of 
Ohodaganga was defeated by Vijayasena of Bengal (Gazetteer 
pi. 24 ) but it is doubted if this is the R&ghava defeated by him, 
as this R&ghava's rule extended from 1156 to 1170 and Vijaya- 
seha oould not have reigned so late. We have already 
notioed the building of the grand temple of Meghetvara at 
Bhuvanetvara by a brother-in-law of the next king ( Aniyanka 
Bhlma 1193-1198 ditto ). 

Orissa was invaded by armies of the Sultans of Bengal 
( Lakhnauti ) and in an inscription in a Jagann&th temple in 
Ohatetvara in Cuttuok Distriot, Vishpu a Brahmin minister of 
Bhlma is said to have fought and defeated Yavanas. The 
Tabakat and other Mahomedan histories mention many raids 
by Bengal Mahomedan Sultans into Orissa and even Tiros 
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Tnghlaq of Delhi attadked It. The kings of Vijay&nagar as 
also' the Bahatnani kings attaoked Orissa and its Gajapati 
kings. At last in 1435 on the death of the last Ganga king, his 
minister Kapilendradeva with the aid of the Bahamani king 
Adilshah II seized the kingdom and founded a new solar 
dynasty ( Cuttuok Gazetteer p. 25 ). 

GENEALOGY OF THE EASTERN GANGA 8 OF TRIKLINOA. 

Vajrahasta I r. 9$ years (984-1019) 

MadhukBmSrpava r. 19 years (1019-1>;38) 

I Vajrahasta II r. 30 tears (1038-1098) Inse. 1058 

n RZjZrZjZ r. 8 j ears (1068-1076) Into. 1075 
me RBjasundri d. of RBJendraohola 

III Auintayarman Chodaganga r. 70 years (1076-1142) 
built the famous Jagannffth temple. 

l — — — i - ■ ■ " - 

IV KSmBrpaya V BBghava r. 15 y. VI RBjarBja r. 15 y. (1167 • 1182) 
r. 10 years (1142-1152) (1152-1167) | 

VII Aniyanka Bhlma r* 10 years 

(1182-1192) 

VIII RBjarBja r. 17* years (1198-1809) 



CHAPTER XIV. 


THE OHOLAS OF TANJOBE. 

It is a phenomenon worthy of historioal note that in the 
several divisions of India, forceful persons appeared at about 
the same time and established new kingdoms or raised the old to 
glory at the beginning of this sub-period of Mediaeval Hindu 
Indian history ( except unfortunately* in the Madhyadeta or 
Kanauj). Thus MularSja founded the OhSlukya kingdom in 
Gujarat in 974 A. D. and Munja established the glory of the 
Param&ras in Malwa in 974 A. D. Tailapa founded the later 
Gh&luky a kingdom in the Decoan in the same year and the Ohola 
kingR&jarSja I raised the Chola kingdom of South India to power 
and fame in 985 A.D. While Mahlp&la again raised the tottering 
Psla power in Bengal in 980 A.D., Dhanga estalished the Bundel- 
kband renown for valour in the battle of 980 fought with 
Sabuktagin who founded the young Ghazni kingdom itself in 
977 A. D. The appearance of powerful men of energy and 
ambition in the last quarter of the tenth century A. IX and at 
about the same time is striking and leads to inferences which 
are outside the scope of history. 

Of such foroeful men, R&jarfija Chola was not the least* 
He was the successor of Aditya Chola who had already done 
muoh to raise the Chola power by freeing it from Pallava 
dominion. R&jarSja I by his energy and valour raised the Tamil 
land or South India as we may call it, to the position of a 
South Indian empire and the Cholas enjoyed this position for 
nearly a century not only in South India but ‘over a large 
portion of the adjoining territory. The history of this Ohola 
kingdom ( which properly falls within the period treated of in 
this volume ) is well told by Mr. X. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar as 
also by Dr. Smith in his Early History of India and we give 
here a short summary of it from these authors, with a few 
remarks of our own, especially beoause the records of these 
Chola kings, numerous as they are, are solely in Tamil and 
Kanarese and thus are tpyond our personal study of them. 

35 
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The Tamil country or South India is a distinot part of the 
Indian continent, in olimate, soil, produots, population and 
language. It is oalled Dravida in anoient Sanskrit literature, 
Dnunila being another form often used in inscriptions. The 
people are Dravidian par excellence by raoe as the people of 
the Panjab are Aryans by raoe par excellence. Tet Tamil 
civilization was high in most anoient times and the Aryan 
immigrants being few were converted into Dravadians by 
language and even by raoe. The three kingly families Chola, 
P&ndya and Kerala are noted even in the Mah&bh&rata and the 
Harivamta and are said to be descended from Turvasu son of 
Tay&ti. The oountry is fertile but hot, plain in the east and 
mountainous in the west and produoed even then oertain articles 
which were its own viz. pearls, pepper and beryl prized in the 
western world which brought Roman gold to the l*wd in 
abundance ( Smith ). We may add n fourth article viz. ootton 
and the Tamil oountry produoed fine cotton cloth even in the 
days of the Mah&bh&rata; for Chola and P&ndya kings are Baid 
therein to hava brought presents of extremely fine ootton doth 
to Yudhishthira at the time of his R&jasuya or Imperial corona* 
tion. The Tamil country was thus prosperous and known from 
of old and Aryan, Buddhist and Jain religions strove for 
mastery here and the same intensity of religious animosity 
prevailed in this sub-period ( as we shall show in our ohapter 
on religious survey ) as prevailed in anoient time and as even 
continues to this day. 

In this old Dravida oountry and in this old Chola family- 
R&jar&ja I came to the throne in 985 A. D. Like all ambitious 
kings he first paid attention to the raising and maintaining of 
an efficient anny and then expanding his territory by the aid 
of that foroe. He trained up the Vellakurais or local bowmen 
as Shivaji trained up the Mawlas and he had several regiments 
of these named after his own titles ( Aiyar’s Historical Sketoh 
of Anoient Deooan p. 245 ). He also had an elephant corps 
and infantry ( in which Telugu people were ohiefiy enrolled ). 
Ht kept also seleot body-guards like Mahmud. He ruled in 
Tanjora and from thenoe extended his dominion south, west 
and north, by oonquering P&ndya, Kerala and Pallava kings. 
He even destroyed the Ohera fleet on the west coast. From 
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these oonquests he got immense booty in gold, silver and pearls 
which is not inoredible. He also conquered Gangavftdi, 
Eudamalai ( Coorg ), Nolambav&di ( Bellary ) and Vengl of the 
Eastern Ghalukyas and even Ealinga These oonquests meant, 
in our view, not annexation but mere subjugation of the 
territories. For in Vengi he established Saktivarman an 
Eastern Oh&lukya king as his feudatory. He gave his daughter 
to the next suocessor Vimalftditya ( See Vol. I p. 310 ) ; and 
this relationship was continued as Vimala’s son and also 
grandson married Chola princesses. This sort of marriage is 
peculiar to the southerners who like to marry a daughter of the 
maternal uncle (a marriage prohibited by the Sraritis) even from 
the days of Srikrishna and RukminI, of Arjuna and SubhadrS. 
R&jar&ja also conquered Ceylon and assigned a part of its 
revenues to the maintenance of the R&jar&jedvara (Siva) temple 
he hereafter built at Tanjore, a temple which has perpetuated 
his name in South India ( Aiyar p. 248). He finally attacked 
Saty&sraya, Western Ch&lukya king and defeated him signally 
with a foroe the number of whioh is exaggerated to 9 lakhs of 
men and a cruelty whioh extended to the slaughtering of 
women, ohildren and Brahmins, a thing unheard of in Hindu 
conflicts. This oonquest certainly added to his renown, power 
and wealth and enabled him to build the superb and stupendous 
R& jars jes vara temple at Tanjore and also other structures 
elsewhere whioh testify to the high skill in soulpture and 
architecture of South Indian workmen and builders. 

But R&jar&ja I was not only a great conqueror and a great 
builder but also a great administrator. South India is known 
from anoient times for its irrigation works but the great 
works of irrigation from the Eauveri were built by R&jar&ja L 
He also surveyed, and settled the oountry in 1011 A. D. The 
survey and settlement was so minute that “ even m.^Wow 
of a Veli was measured and assessed for revenue” (Aiyar 
p. 249). This establishes the reputation of the revenue admini- 
strators and mathematicians of those days in South India a 
reputation still possessed by its administrators and mathe- 
maticians. Dr. Smith mentions a revenue survey under- 
taken by a successor of R&jarija in 1086 A. D., the date of the 
Doomsday register in England (E. H. I. p. 486 3rd Edn). 
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As a devotee of Siva R&jarSja loved the stirring hymns 
composed in Tamil by Saiva saints like Appar and others 
(63 in number) and he set up their images and made provision 
for the reoitation of their hymns in the R&jar&jetvara temple! 
It may be further stated that he set up the images of his 
fother and his mother (who burnt herself with her husband’s 
dead body as Sati) both of whom were revered as pious persons 
throughout the Tamil land. 

Lastly R&jarSja was a patron of musio and danoing and 
heinvited and settled in Tanjore female danoers as also singers, 
pipers and drummers. NStyat&stra was speoially studied and 
practised in music-halls built for the purpose. Colleges were 
also built and learned teaohers were appointed to them and 
they taught literature and SSstra to students in these and in 
temples (Aiyar p. 251). 

R&jar&ja was extremely religious, it need not be told, and 
he made many gifts to Brahmins and temples and his queens 
and offioers also made suoh gifts. But the gift ceremony of 
Tul&dfina made by him deserves a speoial mention viz. the 
weighing of the king in gold and its gift to Brahmins, a mode 
of gift whioh appears to have beoome very popular in this 
sub-period as it is frequently mentioned even in inscriptions 
of Kanauj and Trikalinga kings. It is further related that 
RSjar&ja’s chief queen passed through a golden cow on that 
oocasion whioh thus multiplied the gift of gold to Brahmins 
(a manner of gift rarely heard or thought of). Of course 
Brahmins who are real Brahmins and who pass a religious life 
in teaching or worshipping deserve to be oared for by the state 
and suoh gifts served the purpose of modern educational and 
ecclesiastical endowments. 

The administration of the country under R&jarSja was 
detailed and oivilized and registers were duly kept and super- 
visors appointed for all state business. Aiyar has not noticed, 
however, the elaborate village system of panohSyat admini- 
stration' which obtained in South India particularly and whioh 
is notioed by Dr. Smith who admires it and observes that it 
is a pity that it is no longer in existence. The details of this 
system we will try to notioe in our chapter on the general 
survey of oivil adminisration later on. 
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Rljartja was suooeeded by his son Rijendra in 1014 and 
he was a greater king, 'if possible, than his father and Tilled 
long till 1044 A. D. He made more extensive conquests ; he 
not only reconquered the rebellious P&ndya and Kerala kings, 
but annexing their dominions appointed viceroys called Chola- 
P&ndya or Ghola-Kerala (terms whioh show that the viceroys 
still ruled for the rightful P&ndya or Kerala). He also again 
defeated the Western Oh&lukyas (under Jayasinha III) and 
also the Ceylon king. Emboldened by these suooesses it is 
said that he led his conquering expedition right up to the Ganges 
subjugating Kalinga, Bengal (Mahlpila I), Indraratha (T), 
Kodala and even Kanauj. He took the name of Gangai-Kond 
to signalise this extensive oonquest and founded a oity near 
Triohonopoly by name Gangai-Konda Cholapuram, the ruins 
of whioh in the Trichonopoly District are still admired, together 
with a vast artificial lake bttilt by him with an embankment 
16 miles long and with sluioes at convenient places for irriga- 
tion (Smith E. H. I. p. 466). He even had a strong navy built 
and orossing the bay of Bengal conquered a part of Burma. 
Although these feats may have been exaggerated in his inscrip- 
tions, it oannot be doubted that he held extenrlves sway in the 
south-east. For even Al-Beruni mentions that south-east of 
Prayag almost the whole country (the present Madras Presi- 
dency and eastern parts of the C. P. and the Nizam’s domi- 
nions) was under the Cholas. Suoh extensive sway could not 
have lasted long and we actually find Trikalinga and Chedi 
establishing their power about 1040 A. D. in the territory to the 
north of the Krishna. 

R&jendra was a warrior and also a learned man as the 
title pandit is found prefixed to his name in inscriptions. 
He is said to have sent an embassy to China and he certainly 
had a large fleet. Bijendra is said to have brought Northern 
India Brahmins and settled them in South India, a measure 
adopted by all religiously inolined kings in eastern and southen 
India of this time suoh as Ball&lasena and others. The Chola 
empire attained its highest glory under R&jendra who was 
as usual, the third great king in this line. 

Bijendra was suooeeded by his son R&jldhir&ja who was 
a powerful king no doubt but 'rather oruel in his treatment of 
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rebellious feudatories. He killed a Ceylon king and had a 
Chera king trampled under the feet of an elephant. It is not 
neoessary to give details, but this shows that decline had 
set in. He defeated Ahavamalla (Some&vara) once but in the 
next battle of Eoppam in 1058 A. D. he was killed on the 
battle-field. He was immediately succeeded by his younger 
brother R&jendradeva who was present and who was crowned 
on the battle-field itself. This is the only battle we know of 
in Hindu history wherein the death of the commanding 
king did not lead to defeat. The younger brother RSjendra- 
deva by his bravery retrieved the fortune of the day and 
eventually conquered Ahavamalla who is said to have fled 
across the Tungabhadra. It may be stated that the Cholas 
and the later Chalukyas of this period and the Pallavas and 
Early Chalukyas of the first sub-period (600-800), like Franoe 
and Germany, were neighbours who took delight in oonstant 
fighting with eaoh other and who by their bravery never gained 
advantage, one over the other, for any long time. 

Rajendradeva ruled for about 10 years from 1052 to 1062 
and he was succeeded by his brother Vlra Rajendra who was 
also a capable ruler. Besides wars with the PSndyas andKeralas, 
he had three successive fights with the Western Chalukyas, 
who divided empire over India south of the Nerbudda with the 
Cholas. « The Decoan and South India kings usually attaoked 
eaoh other, though the Tungabhadra was their natural boundary 
and though they had no cause for quarrel except ambition. 
Vlra R&jendra was successful for a time but in 1070 A. D. lost 
his life in a battle, being oursed, it is said, by the Jains of 
Belgola whom he had oppressed ( Aiyar p. 262 ). 

Mr. Aiyar’s account ends with the reign of this king but we 
have to oontinue the aooount until the end of the 12th century. 
It is strange that Aiyar does not mention the faot recorded 
by Bilhapa that Vlrartjendra gave his daughter to Vikramanka 
Chalukya. It seems oertain that after VlrarSjendra’s death in 
1070, the suooession was disputed and Vikramanka went and 
plaoed on the throne of Kanohl (not Tanjore ?) his wife’s brother 
named Adhirijendra. He was, however, sifter Vikrama’s 
departure soon murdered and eventually the succession went to 
lllfcndra Chola n a son of a daughter of Rajendra I married 
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to on Eastern Ohftlukya prince. This E&jendra had lived from 
his ohildhood at the Chola oourt and bad even given up his 
paternal kingdom of Vengi on the death of his father in 1062 
to his uncle. He, it is alleged, was adopted by Rftjendra 
Gangai-Konda, (adoption among Kshatriyas of a daughter’s son 
could not be valid ). Whatever his olaim, he may be said to 
have duly come to the throne and started a new Chola line 
oalled ChSlukya-Chola by Smith. He oame to the throne in 
1074 A. D. ( Smith assigns the four years from 1070 to 1074 to 
Adhirftjendra the brother-in-law of Vikrama murdered ) ; and 
he ruled vigorously for 48 years counting his reign from 1070, 
and his capital was Gangai-Konda-Cholapura. He is said to 
have defeated Anantavarman Chodaganga ; but this defeat must 
have been an insignificant one, as we have seen that Choda- 
ganga of Kalinga was a powerful king. This war is described 
in a Tamil poem Kalingatupparani (Gaurishankar’s Tod 
p. 428 and I. A. XIX). The revenue settlement of Tamil 
country mentioned by Smith was carried out in his reign. His 
reign is also important for the fact that Rftm&nuja the founder 
of the Srivaishnava philosophy flourished during his time. Of 
this and the death of Adhirftjendra his predecessor which is 
attributed to a curse of this great saint we will speak at length 
in the ohapter on religious survey. Here it will suffice to remark 
that here began the great feud between Saivism and Vaishnavism 
whiohhas distraoted Hinduism since that time and which 
for ever destroyed the unity of the Hindu religion whioh 
fortunately had subsisted through three centuries. 

Rftjendra II who took a new title Kulottunga was succeeded 
in 1118 by his son Vikrama Chola who was also a powerful king. 
He had his hereditary fights with the Ch&lukyas, the Pftndyas 
and the Xalingas and others and his exploits are celebrated in 
a speoial poem ( J. A. XXII p. 142 ). He was succeeded in 113S 
A. D. by Kulottunga II who reigned for 11 years and who was 
followed in 1145 by his son Rftjarfija II who ruled 19 years. 
From 1165 to 1267 A. D. four more kings ruled viz : R&jftdhirftja 
1172, Kulottunga III 1178, Rftjar&ja III and Rftjendra Choda III 
1216 and the kingdom of the Cholas was subverted by the 
,Fftndya king Jatftvarman Sundara Pftndya. The final subjuga- 
tion of South India or at least its dissolution by the Mahomedans 
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hap Txl later during the raids of Malik Kafur a general of 
AUanddin Khilji about 1310-11. 

There are a few general observations to make on this 
Chola dynasty. The CJholas represent themselves in their 
inscriptions as solar-raoe Eshatriyas born in the line from Sibi. 
But as stated before, the Harivamta represents Chola, PSndya, 
and Kerala as born from Turvasu in the lunar line. These Hwg« 
were Saivites and it is to be regretted that about the time of the 
fall of the first Chola portion, the kings beoame bigotted and 
departing from the usual tolerant attitude of Hindu kin g* used 
their political power to suppress Jainism and Vaishpavism 
whioh was indeed a great blunder. The subject will be discuss- 
ed fully later on. The ensign of the Oholas was a tiger. The 
Cholas struck many gold and silver ooins whioh have been found- 
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CHAPTER XV. 

IMPORTANT FEUDATORY KINGDOMS OF 
SOUTHERN INDIA FART I. 

The two great kingdoms to the south of the Nerbudda 
which were almost empires, viz. the Deooan kingdom of 
western Ch&lukyas and' the south Indian kingdom of the Cholas 
have been described as also the independent Sil&h&ra kingdom 
in Eonkan on the west ooast and the independent Eastern 
Gangs kingdom of Trikalinga on the east ooast. Besides these 
important kingdoms which flourished in the third sub-period 
of Hindu history (1000-1200) there were some important feudato- 
ry kingdoms which rose to greater power in the 12th century 
A. D. than before, recording inscriptions and which became 
independent and powerful in the 13th century, whioh require 
to be noticed, though their history in the 13th century is out- 
side the scope of this history and will not be dealt with in this 
volume. The fall of southern India in the beginning of the 14th 
oentury under Allauddin Khilji and his general Malik Kafur 
is so important as to require a separate volume for its treatment. 
The history of these kingdoms in the 12th century though they 
were then feudatories must, however, be given in this volume 
and we proceed to give a short sketch of that history in this 
chapter and the following. 

1 YlDAVAS OF DEVAGIRL 

The first kingdom deserving notice is the Y&dava king- 
dom of Devagiri (Daulatabad). Its founder is said by Hem&dri 
to be DridhaprahSra who founded a small kingdom at Chan* 
drapuri or Chandor in the Nasik District in about 843 A. D. 
(Gaurishankar's Tod and Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I part I). 
One of his descendants named Bhillama II was a powerful 
feudatory of Tailapa Ch&lukya of Kalyan. He fought bravely 
in the battle of Tailapa with Munja of Malwa in whioh Munja 
was taken prisoner. An inscription of his dated 1000 A. D 
has been found. His son named Vesugi rated after him and 
Veeugi was followed by Bhillama III who was married to a' 
36 
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daughter of Jayasifiha III Ohftlukya and fought in several battles 
of his as his feudatory. After three intervening kings we oome 
to Seunachandra who aooording to Hemftdri’s Prasasti assisted 
the famous king Parm&di Vikramftditya Ohftlukya in obtain- 
ing the throne of Ealyan. An inscription of his (dated 1069 
A. D.) has been found. . After seven suooessors one Bhillama 
IV son of Apara G&ngeya assumed independence when Some- 
svara Ohftlukya after the rise of the Kalaohuri intervening 
kings at Ealyan practically became powerless and Bhillama 
founded an independent kingdom in the north part of the 
Deooan and founding Devagiri made it his capital in 1187. A. D. 
Bhillamo’s dominion eventually extended from the Nerbudda to 
the Erishna and he had fights with many neighbouring kings 
especially with the Hoyasala Yftdavas of the south whom we 
will presently describe. He died about 1191 probably in a 
battle with the Hoyasalas. His son was Jaitugi or Jaitrapftla 
and he had a great fight with the Eftka«Iya Andhra king Rudra 
who was killed in battle and whose son Ganapati was taken 
prisoner. But he liberated the latter and plaoed him on the 
throne of the Anuhras. Jaitugi was a learned man himself 
and a patron of learned men. The famous Deooan astronomer 
Bh&skarftoh&rya lived a little before his time as his son Lak- 
shmldhara was the ohief court-pandit of Jaitugi He died 
about 1210 A. D. and he was succeeded by Singhana another 
powerful king of this line. We stop our aooount of the Yftda- 
vas of Devagiri with Singhapa and leave their later history 
for later treatment, and also beoause that history is well-known. 
Eventually the kingdom was subverted by Mahomedans under 
Allauddin. 

2 KlKATlYAS OF WARANGAL. 

The next kingdom to be notioed is the Andhra Eftkatlya 
kingdom to the east of Devagiri. The Eftkatlyas claim to be 
solar-race Eshatriyas and they had a kingdom in Andhra 
(above the Eastern Ghats) and their ohief town was Ann ama- 
konda subsequently oalled Orungallu (Warangal). They were 
in the beginning, like the Yftdavas of Ohandod, feudatories of 
the Western Ghftlukyas. Their first independent king was 
Prola (son of Bela) and he began to reign about 1117 A. D. of 
whioh year an inscription of his has been found (Aiyyar p. 277). 
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It is also dated 42 of the Chilukya Vlkrama year which proves 
that this part of the oountry was till then subject to the 
ChSlukyas. Frola ruled long till about 1160 and he is said to 
have defeated Taila III. He was suooeeded by his son Rudra 
who certainly was a great king. He is said to have destroyed 
many hostile towns and settled the people therein at Orungallu. 
He built many temples and he patronised learned men. “His 
power was so great that all kings between KSnohi and tire 
Vindhyas sought his protection" (Aiyyar-do). He was suooeeded 
by his younger brother Mahsdeva in about 1191 A. D. It is 
surmised by Aiyyar that Mahsdeva was killed in the battle 
with Jaitugi YSdava mentioned before. Certain it is that 
Gapapati son of Mahsdeva began to rule in 1198 and he ruled 
brilliantly for so many as 62 years and many inscriptions of 
his time have been found including one in the 62nd year of his 
rule. He is said to have suooessfully fought with Ghola, 
Ealinga, Seupa, Karn&ta, L&ta and VelanSdu* Of course his 
war with Seupa or DeVagiri YSdavas was a natural and here* 
ditary one. being between neighbours and was waged with 
alternate suocess. His latest inscription found is dated 1250 
A. D. He left no son and his daughter RuarammS ruled after 
him for 30 years. The last king was PratSparudra (1316) the 
famous patron of poets in whose reign, FratSparudrtya a well- 
known work on poetics was written by Vaidyanitha and waa 
dedicated to and named after him. The kingdom was eventu- 
ally conquered by Mahomedans. The present state of Bastar 
in 0. P. is ruled by ohiefs who are said to be descendants of 
KSkatlyas (Gaurishankar p. 550). 

3 HOYA8ALAS OF HALEBID. 

The third important kingdom was that of the Hoyasala 
Ysdavas of Halebid or Dvftrasamudra, in the present Mysore 
state. It was also in the beginning a feudatory of the Western 
ChSlukyas of Kalyan (perhaps of the RishtrakQtas also). The 
first important king was VinaySditya whose inscription dated 
1040 A. D. has been found (Gaurishankar’s Tod p. 333). His 
son Erayanga had three sons, the eldest of whom Ballila waa a 
noted feudatory of Jayasinha HI, Chilukya king. The ohief 
town of these Ysdavas was Beltpur (modem Belur) upto this 
time; but his successor Bettiga alias Vishpuvardhana who was 
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the first powerful and independent king of this line made' 
Dvftrasumudra his oapital. He acquired independence from 
suoh a powerful overlord as the famous Vikramftnka of Ealyan, 
though he did not aotually sueoeed in defeating the latter. 
But he defeated other neighbouring kings* the Ganges, the 
Eadambas, the Tuluvas and the Pftndyas. Many inscriptions 
of his time have been found dating from 1115 to 1138 A. D. 
(Gaurishankar). His reign is more famous for the support he 
gave to R&m&nuja and the spread of Vaishpavism. He was 
oonverted to that faith by that saint and he built the famous 
Vishpu temple at Dv&rasamudra whioh exoites admiration 
even now, and another magnificent temple at Belur also. 

He was succeeded by his son Narasifiha who ruled upto 
1173 and he was suooeeded by his son Vlra Ballftla. This was 
the geatest king of the line. He defeated Brahma general of 
the last Ch&lukya king Some&vara and he also defeated the 
Yftdava king of Devagiri in 1191 A. D. And in effeot annexing 
Euntala divided the imperial sovereignty of Southern India 
with those Y&davas. He first assumed the title MahSrajidhi* 
rftja of an independent king. He died about 1330 after a long 
reign and he was suooeeded by his son Narasinha. The 
Hoyasala power deolined from his time, though the kingdom 
remained powerful for about a century more when it was con- 
quered and devastated by Mahomedans under Malik Eafur 
about 1310 A. D. 


4 PANDTAS OF MADURA. 

The fourth kingdom whioh must be notioed though it 
remained feudatory throughout this sub> period is that of the 
Pftndyas famous from anoient times. The Pftndyas are mentioned 
with Cholas in the Mahftbhftrata and are also mentioned singly 
without their companions, the Cholas, in the Rftmftyapa. 
Eftlidftsa mentions a P&ndya. king alone and not Chola as 
competing in the svayamvara of Indumatl in his Raghuvamta 
and mentions Uragapura as his oapital. This oapital together 
withPftndya power was destroyed by Earik&la Chola from 
whose time (about 100 A D.) the Pftndyas became subordinate 
to the Chola or other powers through many oenturies. Their 
‘negt. oapital was Madum,' mentioned by Pliny. This foot 
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establishes that Kftlid&sa flourished before Pliny i. e. in the 
first century B. 0. as he mentions Uragapura and not Madura 
as the oapital of the P&ndyas. This is, however, an incidental 
observation. The P&ndyas remained subordinate even in the 
present sub-periord (1000-1200) the Chola king R&jar&ja having 
established Chola empire in the south in the beginning of the 
11th century. It is only in the 13th century that Jatkvarman 
Sundara P&ndya beoame independent and established an exten- 
sive power (1251-1271). Kielhorn has given a connected 
genealogy of the P&ndyas from 1100 A. D. to 1567 A. D. but 
we think it unnecessary to give it here as the P&ndyas rose 
to power and assumed independence after 1200 A. D. Though 
Malik Eafur’s invasion about 1300 shook P&ndya power, they 
continued to rule in the south of India (Madura and Tinnevelly 
Districts) for a long time. They always derived a large revenue 
from the pearl fisheries in the mouth of the T&mraparnI 
river. With this short notioe of the P&ndyas we turn to the 
Cheras or Keralas. 

5 KERALAS OF TRAVANOORE. 

The history of Kerala or Malabar and Travanoore du ring 
this sub-period has been patiently found out and laid before the 
reader by P. Sunder Pillai, M. A. in I. A. XXTV (pp. 249-257) 
and we make no apology for giving from it select facts here. 
Kerala or Cherala means hilly oountry and inoluded Malabar 
in the north and Travanoore in the south, on the west ooast 
of Southern India. The Kongu land is sometimes inoluded in 
it viz. the present districts of Salem and Tinnevelly but 
not naturally. In this oorner of the south, as in the Himalayas 
in the north, the oldest Dravidian and Aryan raoes with thri r 
institutions and manners and religion are preserved yet as in a 
fossil form, from the Kanikar or hillman to the Nambudri the 
highest type of Aryan Brahmin (to whioh olan the fomous 
Sankar&oh&rya belonged ). Language, ethnology, sooial con- 
dition and marriage oustoms of this part are, therefore, worth 
studying, being untampered by any revolutions within or 
invasions without (But this land of Nambudri Brahmins and 
Nair (N&gara) Kshatriyas sent out a religious invasion under 
Sankara whioh subjugated tire whole of India). The history of 
Kerala goes bade to the days of the Mah&bh&rata and the 
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R&m&yana like that of the Eastern coast belonging to the Pindyas 
with whom they are always allied in ancient Sanskrit works. 

The present Travancore ruling dynasty is very old and 
offioial records give 35 generations to the present ruler from 
1335 A. D. We have, therefore, to find the history of this dynasty 
before this period from inscriptions and Mr. Pillai has 
succeeded in evolving a tolerably dear aooount. It may 
be stated first that the alphabet in Travancore is different from 
the Sanskrit alphabet and is called Vattelatte or Chera-PSndya 
and even the era of Travancore is distinct being oalled Kollam 
era, the first year of which corresponds to 825 A D. The first 
king of Travancore whose name is mentioned in a stone reoord 
is Vlra Keralvarman. His date is 1135 A.D. He was a feudatory 
of R&jendra Chola in whose name and honour a MahSdeva 
temple was built. Venad or Travancore appears at this time to 
be a well-governed country paying taxes in kind and money. 
Vlra Keralav. seems to be the first important king who seoured 
power from Chola and Ch&lukya supremacy. He is mentioned 
in another inscription dated 1144 A. D. The government of the 
country included Village organisations and temple authorities 
which shared power in the civil government. 

Stone inscriptions dated 1161, 1173 and 1180 A D. mention 
the next kings Ravivarman, who ruled over Travancore includ- 
ing the-southernmost districts independently, the Oholas having 
deolined in power after RSjendra, Vira Udayam&rtandvarmah and 
Aditayarftma. Mr. Pillai thinks that the last king extended his 
sway northward by absorbing Kupadesam or oountry of Kfipakas, 
also a part of Malablr. Kerala varman II (Trivadi) is mentioned in 
a book and in a stone record dated 1193 A D. and VlrarSm avarman 
Tiravadi in a detailed inscription dated May 1196 A D., which 
speaks of a body of six hundred who supervised the working of 
the temples and of chieftainships into whioh the kingdom was 
divided. This interesting detail shows that the administration 
of the state was chiefly in the hands of the peoples’ representa- 
tives, a ourious relio of anoient Vedio times. Next oome 
Vlrar&makeral varman and Vlra Ravivarman whose long docu- 
ment dated 1235 shows the nature of the land revenue system 
in their days. The capital was Trivendram even in those days. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


IMP. FEU. KINGDOMS OF SOUTHERN INDIA-P. II 
1 SIN DAS OF YELBURG. 

To' the north of the Tungabhadr&, in Xuntala or Southern 
Maratha oountry, we have four important feudatory kingly 
families who require to be noticed in this volume, as they belong 
to this sub-period and as they were powerful though not in- 
dependent. The first of them is the family of the Sindas of 
Yelburg in modem Nizam’s tetrritory. They have reoorded 
inscriptions in Kanarese which have been found. Their history 
is given in the Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I part II (p. 572-575) and 
we give here a summary of it with observations of our own. 
The part of the country ruled by these Sindas is collectively 
oalled SindevSdi Nsd in inscriptions. This dearly shows that 
these Sindas were Marathas, though they ruled over a Kanarese- 
speaking territory. (As stated in Vol. II, however, the distinotion 
between Marathas and Karn&takas is illusory and not of race 
but of language). This territory extended from about Badftmi 
in the Bijapur District and included Bftgalkot and Naregal in 
the Dharwar District. There is another &inda family mention- 
ed in Ep. Ind. VII p. 306. The king Munja here is desoribed 
as Bhog&vatlpuravarfdhisvara and N&gavam6atilaka ruling 
in Pratyandaka four thousand.* In our view this Sinda family 
was the same family as the one appearing under the name of 
Sendraka in the first sub-period; a Sendraka ohief Senftnanda- 
rftja, maternal unole of Pulakesin Ch&lukya, is mentioned a g 
requesting a grant of land in EarnStaka between the Krishna 
and the Tungabhadra (Vol. I ; p. 270). The Sendrakas belonged 
to the Nigavamta and the Sindas of Yelburg also belonged to 
the same vamta; and even the Soindia family of the present 
day who are very probably their modem representatives are 
also of the N&gavamsa. These Lindas of Yelburg were very 
powerful feudatory ohiefs under the later Ch&lukyas. The first 

* lad ted there were eeeenl- Sinda lainiiias. including one in Karahad territory 
< See Ep. Ind. Vol. XIV I. 
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noted prince was Aohugi who had two sons Bamma and Surya 
who are mentioned in an inscription dated 1079. Bamma'e son 
was Aoha or Aohugi II who was a noted general of Vikrami- 
ditya and who defeated a Hoyasala prince. He is mentioned 
in an inscription dated 1122 A. D. Achugi's two sons Permadi 
and Chavunda II are mentioned in two inscriptions dated 1144 
and 1163 respectively. Chavunda had four sons Aohugi III 
and Permadi by one wife and Bijjala and Vikrama by another 
wife. All these four are mentioned in inscriptions from 1168 
to 1190 A. D. Probably after the fall of the later Ch&lukyas 
of Kalyan and the inorease of the power of the Hoyasalaa 
this Sinda family lost its power and was not able to establish 
an independent kingdom. Their country was eventually 
absorbed by the Y&davas of Devagiri whose dominion now 
extended to the Tungabhadrft. 

2 RATTA8 OF SAUNDATTI. 

• • 

The next feudatory family whioh deserves a mention is 
that of the Rattas of Saundatti. Their history is given by 
Dr. Fleet in Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I part II p. 549*95 and we 
give here a summary of it. They were clearly descendants of 
a Rftshtrakata Imperial king of the Deccan and they raled in 
the Eundi territory comprising 3000 villages which corresponds 
to a portion of the present Belgaum and Dharwar Districts. 
Their oap|tal was Saundatti (Sugandhavatl) and latterly Bel- 
gaum itself (V epugrama). The Gazetteer doubts if these Rattas 
were really descended from the R&shtrakutas, but the short 
name Ratio for the R&shtrakutas is as old as the 9th century 
and even the modern Reddis may be Rattas or R&shtrak&tas 
and they also called themselves original lords of Lattalfirapura. 
Their orest was a Sindftra (elephant) and their dhvaja (banner) 
oatried a golden garuda whioh is shown in their seal.- These 
ohiefs were first subordinate to the Western Chtlukyas and 
when the Kalaohfiri rebellion occurred they asserted indepen- 
dence. ;But being not very powerful they appear like the Lindas, 
to have been conquered ^by the Hoyasalas; their territory, 
however, was eventually absorbed in the kingdom of the 
Y&davas of Devagiri. 

The first prince wasK&rtavIrya I or Katta I who is mention- 
ed in a stone record of 980 A. D. He was a feudatory of Tails II 
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(Ahavamalia) and fixed the boundary of his principality of 
EundL Hie eons were Dftyari and Kanna-Kaira whose eon 
Eraga has recorded a Sanskrit inscription dated 1040 A D. t 
published in L A. XIX p. 161 in whioh he deolares himself to 
be a sftmanta of Jayasinha Jagadekamalla. In hie birudas, he 
oalle himself Rattavamtodbhava, Lattalfirapuravartdhltvara, 
Oaru da-dh va ja &o. In one epithet he is described as a Vidyft- 
dhara in singing. He is mentioned in a Jain grant inscription 
published by Prof. Pathak in I. A. XIV (p. 23). His brother 
was Anka ( mentioned in an inscription at Saundatti dated 
1048 A D.) and his son was Sena I. His son Eannakaira II 
has left many inscriptions dating from 1069 to 1087 A. D. He 
appears to have ruled long with his brother E&rtavlrya II and 
they are described as s&mantas of VikramSditya VL His son 
was Sena II mentioned in records from 1096 to 1121 and his 
son was E&rtavlrya III mentioned in records dated 1143 and 
1165 ; he is also called Xatta or Kattama. Taking advantage 
of the rebellion of the Kalaohuris at Ealyan, he appears after 
1165 to have deolared independence and in one record he calls 
himself Ghakravartin ( Bombay J. B. B. R. A S. X p. 181 ). 
This position the Rattas retained though first disputed by 
Sometvara Gh&lukya, for three generations viz. his son Laksh- 
mldhara I, his son ESrtavlrya IV and his son Lakshmldhara II. 
He was oonquered by Viohana viceroy of Singhana, Yfidava 
king of Devagirl about 1228 A D. 

These Rattas were worshippers of $iva but they also 
favoured the Jains and made grants to Jain temples. 

3 KADAMBAS OF HANGAL. 

The third feudatory family whioh we have to notioe is that 
of the Eadambas of Hangal. They were an old Maratha family, 
as old as the Raftas or Rftshtrikas of Atoka, being desoended 
from the Eadambas, the contemporaries of the early Ghilukyas 
whose Mtnavya gotra and Haritlputravafita they always copied 
or used in their inscriptions, being of the same stock probably 
and ruled in Banav&sL The present Eadambas ( the form 
E&damba is also often used) oalled themselves lords of the 
town of Banaviel and sometimes ruled over that part also ; but 
their present position was in Hangal 500 (Hannugal of insorip* 
37 
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tions) a Taluka of the Dharwar Distriot. Their LAnchhana or 
orest was a lion and on their banner was H angman. Hug of 
monkeys. They were worshippers of Vishnu Madhuketava of 
Jay anti or Banavasl town. We give a summary of the aooount 
of these Kadambas given by Dr. Fleet in Bombay Gazetteer 
VoL I part II ( p. 559 to 563 ). 

The first record (I. A. X. p. 249) whioh gives a detailed 
genealogy of these Kadambas is dated 1108 A. D. and the first 
king, we may notice in this period, is Klrtivannan II who 
ruled in 1058 A. D. ( 980 Saka ). He was a feudatory of Some- 
tvara Ch&lukya and also of Vikram&ditya VI (L A. IV p. 206). 
His uncle Sftntivarman II ruled in Hangal 500 as also in Bana- 
vftsi twelve thousand under Vikramfiditya VI in 1089 A. D. 
Of his son Taila we have many inscriptions from 1099 to 1128 
A. D. including the Kaigudari inscription of 1108 mentioned 
above. AH these inscriptions are found in the Hangal 
Taluka. His oapital Hangal is also called P&nthlpura 
and also Virfttanagar. He died about 1135 A. D. This oapital 
was besieged and taken by the Hoyasala V ishnu vardhana. His 
two sons Mayors 7arman and Mallik&rjuna ruled oonjointly 
with him. It must be noted of all these southern kings that 
Yuvar&jas (brothers or sons) usually ruled oonjointly. His 
third son Tailama is mentioned as ruling in Hangal alone in 
1147 A.D. His son KSmadeya is mentioned in 1189 as ruling in 
Banav&si, Hangal and Puligeri under the last Ch&lukya kin g 
Sometvara IV. He was finally vanquished by the Hoyasala 
king Vlra Ball&la. There were other Kadamba chiefs also of 
minor importance, but we need not notioe them and we go 
on to desoribe the Kadambas of Goa who were an important 
allied branoh of this family. 

4 KADAMBAS OF GOA. 

These Kadambas of Goa or Gopakapaftapa were a branoh 
of the same Kadamba family though their origin in the reoords 
is given differently from that given in the reoords of the 
Kadambas of Hangal. They seem to have wrested Goa from 
the Sil&hSras of Southern Konkan (Konkan 900) and they 
also bad territory above the Ghauts in the present Khanapur 
Taluka of the Belgaum Distriot, then called Palaaige. They 
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were devotees of Siva named Sapta Kotltvara and not Vishpu 
and they used the Kaliyuga era and not the Saka era In 
their records, and their reoords are in Sanskrit they being 
residents of Goa in Konkan where Kanarese is not spoken, 
In other respeots they were one with the other Kadambas 
being originally lords of Banav&si, having the Sinha L&nchhana 
and VSnara Dhvaja. They even mention their old Minavya 
gotra, Haritiputra vamta and Mah&sena M&trigapa favour 
( Bombay J. IX p. 235 ) even mentioned in the old Kadamba 
reoords (Vol.I p.266). They do not give fictitious names of ancient 
kings but begin with Gflhalla whose son Sashthadeva or Ohhatta 
has left a record dated 1007 A. D. He may possibly be the same 
as the Chhatta the first king in the line of the Kadambas of 
Hangal whose approximate date is 1000 A. D. and the line may 
have bifuroated from him. Chhatta’s son Jayakeftin was a very 
powerful prince and he is spoken of highly in the Gudikatti 
inscription ( Bombay J. R. A. S. IX p. 272 ). He is said to have 
killed a king of Kapardidvlpa ( which is identified by the 
Gazetteer with the island of Salsette ) probably Mftvani There 
is, however, in our view, no connection of the troubles of 
Anantadeva, king of Thana, with the invasion of this king. He 
is further said to have established friendship between the king 
of Chola and Ch&lukya VikramKditya VT, at Kftnohl* and he 
|g grid to have made Goa his capital. His certain date is 
1052-3 A D. The queen of Karna of Gujarat ( 1063-1093) 
MayanalladevI said to be a Kadamba prinoess is thought by the 
Gazetteer to be a daughter of this king. Of his successor 
Vijayiditya we do not know muoh. His son was JayakeWn II 
and we know that Vikramlnka ChSlukya gave his daughter, 
strter of Soma, to this prince t( L A. XTV 288 ); probably this 
was a child marriage. His oertain dates are 1119 and 1121 
A. D. in an inscription which gives Vikrama OhUukyayear 50. 
He then ruled the Palasige 1200 and Konkan 900, but he also hai 
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other territories assigned to him, being a son-in-law of 
Vikrama. He even assumed the title of Konkan Chakravartin 
and aspired to independence This lei to his'being attaoked and 
defeated by Aohugi I his feudatory who in his inscription is 
said to hove taken Goa and Konkan The Lakshmapa inscrip- 
tion dated 1147 mentions that presents were given to him at the 
time of making grants to the god Somnath (Gazetteer page 569k 

The two sons of Jayake&in were Parmadi and Vijayftditya 
who were respectively devotees of Siva and Vishnu. They 
are also styled Malavara Mira an epithet applied to Hoyasalaa. 
Vijayftditya was a very learned prinoe and earned the title 
V&nibhushana, and the praise bestowed on him in an inscription 
is well worth quoting* below. Kamal&devI queen of Parmadi 
belonging to' the Soma vafita built two finely oarved temples 
one to N&riyana and the other to Lakshml, whioh still exist 
in the Sampagaon Taluka, Dharwar and they contain inscrip- 
tions which give for Parmadi a date in 1147 A. D. It appears 
that Vijayftditya was shortly afterwards associated with him 
in rule, and is mentioned in an inscription dated 1158 A. D. 
(L A. XI p. 273 ) as also in the Haiti insorpition dated 1171 
Kaliyuga era 4272. The Karad prinoe Vijayftditya is said in 
Silfthftra records to have re-established the prinoe of Goa who 
thus must have been dislodged by some on a. These prinoes were, 
however, powerful enough to have issued coins of their own and 
agolden*ooin struck by Parmadi has been found dated 1182 A.D. 

Vijay&ditya’s son Jayaketin appears to have oome to the 
throne in 1187, as two inscriptions of his 18th and 15th year 
dated 1199 and 1201 have been found. Goid coins of his have 
been found dated 1200 and 1210. His son was Tribhuvanmalla 
and his son was Chhatta or Shashthadeva IL He oame to the 
throne in 1246, from a reoord at Goa dated in his fifth year 
1250 A. D. and another record dated 1257 found in the Hubli 
Taluka shows that he was an independent king. When and how 
this kingly line oame to an end oannot be stated as no further 
records have yet been found. Probably they were conquered 
by the Tftdavas of Devagiri ( J. B. R. A. S. IX p. 247 ). 

* yh ugfk fivh wnfatfr frartftmtnwftvi ii 
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The firet ancestors Harivarman and others declare them* 
selves as Mftnavya*sagotra &c. even in Jain reoords many of 
whioh are found in Palasige ( Belgaum Dt. ). See Bombay J. R. 
A. & IX p. 235-241. 

5 &LAHARAS OF KARHAD. 

The last feudatory kingly family whioh must be men- 
tioned is the Silfthftra family of Karhad or Kolhapur. It was 
a purely Maratha Kshatriya family and its inscriptions are 
reoorded in Sanskrit. The Sil&hKras were originally divided 
into three branches, those of Thana, those of Rajapur (Khare- 
patan ) and those of Kolhapur. They were all feudatories of the 
R&shtrakfitfts. When they fell, the Sil&hftras of Thana, as stated 
already, assumed independence; while the Sil&h&rAs of Karhad 
though still remaining Mahftmandaletvaras, being nearer the 
oentre of Ch&lukya power, became powerful and annexed Konkan 
territory to their rule. The southern Konkan branch founded 
by Sanaphulla thus disappeared in this sub-period and we have 
two Silfth&ras to desoribe in this volume. 

These Silfthftras ruled in the Kamatak 4000, Miraj 3000 
and Kundi 4000 as also in southern Konkan. Their capital 
was Karahftfcka and their chief fort was Panala (Parn&laka) 
thus bringing us in oontact with later Maratha history. They 
were descended from a heavenly Vidy&dhara and originally 
ruled in Tagara. Their orest was a golden Garuda or eagle 
and they oalled themselves Mahftkshatriyas* (E. I. Ill p. 209). 
They were worshippers of MahllukhsmI of Kolhapur from whose 
favour they believed they had obtained power t (ditto). The 
Sit&hftras of Thana were worshippers of Siva ; but it is probable 
that their tutelary goddess was Pftrvatl or Aryft Dvaip&yanl 
(i. e. island goddess) mentioned in the Bhftgavata. These 
foots esta bli s h the affinity of the two Silfthftra families 
beyond any doubt 

The history of the Silfthftras of Karhad is given In the 
Bombay Gasetteer VoL I Part II by Dr. Fleet (p 544) and by 
Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar in his history of the Deooan (p. 92) from 
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many inscriptions and wo will begin with Jatiga II who ruled 
probably in the beginning of our sub-period (1000-1800). He 
had four sons Gonka and others and Gonka's son was M&ra- 
sinha whose inscription dated 1058 A. D. has been found. He 
was a powerful king and built many temples- Gonka had 
probably annexed south Konkan before him and he is said to 
have ruled from the fort of Khiligili. This is not identified 
(Fleet); but it must be distinot from Pan&U, though. Dr. 
Bhandarkar suggests its identification with that fort. Dr Fleet 
thinks that Ghandralekhs, the famous queen of Vikram&nka, 
was a daughter of this king. She was undoubtedly a &ilfthira 
princess. As the date of Vikram&nka's accession at Kalyan 
is 1076 A.D., this is not improbable. M&rasinha must have 
ruled long. 

M&rasinha had five sons and each of them appeara to have 
ruled. The eldest was Gfivala and his younger brother Bhoja 
I has left an inscription. His younger brother Ballila is 
mentioned in a Kanarese inscription (I. A. XII). But the 
last son Gandar&ditya has left many inscriptions and he is said 
to have fed one lakh of Brahmins at Pray&ga. He also built a 
large tank in the Mira] country and built temples of Siva, 
Buddha and Jina on its bank. His government was good and 
just (Bhandarkar). 

He was suooeeded by his son Vijay&ditya, two reoords of 
whom, dated 1148 and 1153, have been found. One of them 
(Bp. Ind. Ill p. 207) is the reoord of a grant to a Jain temple 
and begins with adoration of the Jina. It tersely gives the 
genealogy of Vijay&ditya without praise : but praises the donor 
most The birudas or epithets of Vijay&ditya are many, some 
of whioh are Kanarese, one of them Saniv&ra-Siddhi being 
strange and inexplicable. As the king is described even in 
this Jain record as prospering through favour of Mah&« 
Lakshml, it is oertain that these Silah&ras were Hindus though, 
as usual with tolerant Hindu kings, they patronised Jain 
saints and Jainism spread during their rule in southern 
Maratha country as it did in Gujarat in the days of EumSra- 
p&la. From a grant of his son Bhoja II, it appears that 
Vijay&ditya was a powerful king who assisted the Thana 
Sil&h&ra king (Mallik&rjuna probably) to regain his throne 
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when dispossessed. He also assisted the Eadamba king of 
Ooa and he also aided Vijjana KalachQri to supplant the 
Chilukya power at Ealyan about 1157 A, D. Naturally the 
power of Vijaylditya must have greatly increased and it is not 
strange that his son Bhoja II assumed independence ; a Jain 
work whioh was written iq his days oalls him Mah&r&ja and 
Pafohima Ghakravartin, as the northern &illhiras began to 
oall themselves Konkana Chakravartin. 


Many inscriptions of Bhoja II have been found dating 
from 1179 to 1205 A. D. He gave grants in Konkan to Brah- 
mins for feeding Brahmins and also to Jain temples. The 
grant published in Ep. Ind. Ill (p. 214) mentions Earahltaka and 
Ohaisasa Brahmins, the importance of whioh we will show 
later on; but this is the oldest reoord we have wherein 
Brahmins are mentioned not by their gotra but by their new 
sub-oastes or surnames. This reoord also shows that Maratha 
chiefs began to be oalled Nlyakas at this time. Bhoja though 
powerful oould not suoceed apparently in maintaining his 
independence and finally the line was subjugated by the 
Yfidavas who came to power in the Deocan after the western 
GbMukyas. We do not get any further inform ation' about this 
after 1205 and it is nearly oertain that it did not continue as a 
ruling family. 

GENEALOGY OF THE KADAMBAS OF GOA 
(Bombay Ganttaer Vol. ZftZIp. 565). 

Guhalla 

Ohhatta or Shaahthadara (1007-1008) 


Jayakedin I (1052-53) 
Vijaylditya 

Jayskadin 11(1119-11*5) 
m. MallaladarT d. of Vikramlditya VI 


Slvuohitta Parmldi 
(1147-8, 1187-8) 


ViibQuohitta vijaylditya II 
(1158 * 117*) 


Jayakedin IH 


(1187, 


U10-11) 


Tribhuvanmalia 

Chattaya or diraohitta Shaabthadara II 
j(l*46-7 and 1*57 A. D-) 
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GENEALOGY OF THE KADAMBAS OF HANGAL. 
(Boa bay Gazetteer Vol. I part II page 899 ) 
Chatta (o. 1000) 

Jayaainha (1C90 o.) 


Telia (e. 1040) 
Klrtivaraan II (1068) 


Mayaravarmao II 
( 1131 A. D.) 


I 

Santivarman (1089 A. D.) 
Taila II (1099-1189) 


MallikBrjuna 
(113) 145 


Kirtideva II 


Tailama 

(1149) 


Effraadeva 

(1181-1903) 


GENEALOGY 07 THE RATTAS OF SAUNDATT1 
(Bom. Gaz. Vol. I. part 8 p. 551 with dates of Insorlpttoas) 
K&rtavlrya I (980 A. D.) 


^ I 

Davari 


Kannakaira I 

! 


Eraga (1040 A. D.) 
Sen I 

i — i — 

Kannakaira II 
(1068, 1076 ft 1088, 1087) 


Anka (1048 A. D.) 


1 


ESrtavIrya II 
(1069, 1076, 1086 


ft 1087) 
Sen II (1096, 1108, 1188) 
KKrtaTlryahl (1148, 1169) 
Lakehmilera I 


■ (iTbbT 


-L 


1818) MallikBrjuna (1204, 1808) 


Ksrtavlrya IY i 
Lakebmldeva II (1888) conquered by Singhan YSdara in ISOS. 
GENEALOGY OF THE &LXH1RA8 OF KARHAD 
Jatiga II 

L 


GUeala 


Genka 

MBraatnha 1088 

- I 


Three brother* 


Bhoje BallSla GendarBditya 


Hi 


tjrBdltya 
Bhoja II (1179-1805) 



CHAPTER XVII. 


IMPORTANT FEUDATORY KINGLY FAMILIES OF 
NORTHERN INDIA. 

In this ohapter we propose to notice those feudatory prinoely 
families whose inscriptions have been found, who ruled in 
Northern India during this sub-period. To begin with the north* 
east corner, we must first notice Assam which, throughout 
Indian history down to the present day, has been sometimes an 
independent kingdom, and sometimes a dependency of Bengal. 
We have a Brahmin general Yaidyadeva ruling there and mak- 
ing a grant in behalf of and under Kum&rapfila of Oauda (E. I. II 
p. 351) whioh we have already noticed. Then there was a 
RAshtrakuta subordinate prince (Mahana) in Bihar or Anga 
who was a maternal uncle of R&map&la of Oauda as also 
stated already. There may have been many suoh feudatories 
in Bengal and Bihar, but these appear to be the important ones. 

In the traot south of the Oauda kingdom of the Pfilas we 
have the Haihaya Kalaohuri feudatory kingly family Of Ratna- 
pura in what is oalled Dakshina Kosala. Eielhorn has given 
their line as follows (E. L VIII). Kalingar&ja, descendant of a 
younger son of Kokalla who had 18 sons, first oonquered this 
country. He was followed by his son Kamalarftja and he by 
his son Ratnarftja who is said to have founded Ratnapura and 
built a Siva temple there, M thus making the oity a rival to 
the oity of Kubera where Siva always resided." His son was 
Prithvlia and his son was J&jalla I. His inscription dated 
1114 (E. L I p. 34) has been found. In this inscription he gives 
a village to a Siva temple for his Guru Rudrativa He also is 
said to have founded J Ajallapura. HissonRatnadevall defeated 
Gbodaganga of Eastern Ganges of Trikalinga. His son Prith- 
vldeva II has left an inscription dated 1141 (I. A. X. p. 84). His 
son Jftjalla II made a grant in 1167 (E 1. 1 p. 40) and his son 
Ratnadeva III a grant dated 1181 (L A. XXII p. 82). His son 
Prithvideva III has left an inscription dated 1190 (E. L I p. 47). 
We have no further due to this dynasty. It was praotioally 
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an independent ruling line, though it might have been subject 
nominally to the Haihaya kings of Tripura. The oountry is also 
oalled TummSna in their records (See E. J. 1 4047). They were 
worshippers of Siva and Brahmanioal orthodox Eshatriyas as 
their gotra Krishn&treya is given even with its pravaras in 
their records (E. 1. 1 p. 40). 

Going on next to what is modem U. F. there must have 
been many feudatory prinees in Oudh, Antarbed and Bundel- 
khand. But we have to mention two important Rajput 
families only which subsist to this day. The Gautamas are a 
well-known Rajput clan in U. F. From the Fatehpur Gasetteer 
we learn that they are an ancient clan with the Bhiradvlja 
gotra and a former R&ja of Algal had married a sister of 
Jaichand. Probably the fort of Asni where Jaiohand’s treasure 
was kept was in their possession. The seoond Rajput clan of 
which we have even an inscription is the Sengar family. This 
clan is mentioned among the 86 royal dans. Its present 
ohief principality is that of Jagmanpur in the Jalaun district 
and there is also a small principality in the Etawa district 
viz., that of Bhareh. The Sengars claim Rishyafiringa a Rishi 
and Santa daughter of Dasaratha and sister of Rama as their 
ancestors. The tradition among them is that they originally 
ruled in Anga or Bihar where was bom Ohaturanga, the first 
Sengar, from Dataratha’s daughter Santa. When the kingdom 
of Anga was given to Karna by Duryodhana they went to 
Dahala whioh comprises Central Provinces west and Central 
India east where they ruled for a long time and where their 
principalities still survive. They also olaim to have ruled in 
the Deooan and in Gujarat and they state that some Sengars 
went eastwards also and founded a kingdom in Bardwan in 
RSdha oountry and it is believed that a prinoe from Bardwan 
went to Ceylon and founded a kingdom there. The name 
Sinhala is derived, it is believed, from 8inha-Bfthu the 
of the father of this prinoe, as is evidenced by the Mahivanto. 
A Sengar king Karna-Deva is said to have founded Kam&vati 
or EanSr on the southern bank of the Jumna. This was the 
original seat of power of the Sengars of Jagamanpur and there 
are still rains of an old fort there whioh is visited on the 
the Dasera day by the Maharajas of Jagamanpur. They ary 
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Also said to have ruled in Sironj in Malwa (when they «*»« 
from Gujarat) so far late as the days of the Moguls. 

The inscription of this family whioh has been found 
however, was issued from Benams where perhaps the donor 
prince may have gone for pilgrimage. The prinoe Vatsar&ja of 
the Sing&ra-Anvaya gave a village to a Brahmin in 1134 A. D. 
(St. 1191), while Govindaohandra was ruling. The inscription 
is drawn up in the usual G&hadav&la style, and the first chief 
is said to have oome from Singarota and acquired R&japatti or 
royal tiara. The names of the ancestors of Vatsar&ja given 
am 1 Kamalap&la, 2 Stralhana, 3 Eum&ra, 4 Lohadadeva ; and 
Vatsarija the fifth is the grantor. This would take the founder 
KamalapSla to about 1050 A. D, i. e. to a time before the rise 
of the G&hadav&las. Tradition states that Visokadeva of 
Kan&r married a daughter of Jaiohand. The family appears to 
be an orthodox Vaidio Rajput family as its gotra &&ndilya is 
particularly mentioned in this reoord (E. I. IV p. 131), whioh is 
an unusual thing for this period. This incidently proves that 
Jaiohand’s gotra oould not have been K&syapa. 

It deserves to be mentioned that under king Bhagavantadeva 
of Bhareh, the eldest offshoot from the ruling house of EauSr 
who was, like Bhoja and other great Hindu kings, a patron of 
pandits, was composed the well-known treatise on Hindu 
Dharma named after him Bhagavanta-Bh&skara by Nllakantha 
Bhafta. The Vyavah&ra Mayukha, a part of this treatise, is 
recognised as authority on Hindu law in Konkan, Gujarat snd 
some other parts of the Bombay Presidency. 

Westward them were Y&davas at Mathura and Mah&ban 
still ruling in about 1150 A. D. A branch of this line is said 
to have been founded at Biana in 993 A. D. And a stone 
record of Vijaya has been found at Biana dated 1143 A. D. 
We know from Mahomedan ohronioles that Shihabuddin 
attacked this plaoe in 1196 and drove Kunvarap&la westward. 
From him the present rulers of Eerbwli am descended (Gauri* 
shankar's Tod). 

We may mention next the prinoes of Meerut and Badaun. 
The first were Dora Rajputs mentioned in the history of 
Mahmud* Hastinapur is a village in the Meerut district on the 
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Ganges and perhaps the Doras were Kshatriyas of the raoe of the 
P&ndavas. The Tuars however, are supposed to be the direct 
representatives of the P&ndavas. In Badaun ruled abraneh of the 
B&shtrak&tas as stated in an inscription (E. L I p 64) found in 
the old fort there. The date of the inscription is not given. 
We have already commented on it at length. It mentions 1 
Chandra, 2 Vigrahap&la, 3 Bhuvanap&la, 4 Gopftla, S Tribhuvana- 
pila, 6 MadanapSla his son ( it is reoorded of him that through 
his valour the Hammir could not come to the Ganges), 7 
Devap&la, brother, 8 Bhlmapftla, 9 6nrapftla, 10 Amritap&la, and 
11 Lakshmanap&la his brother. As Badaun was taken by 
Eutubuddin in the beginning of the 13th century, we may 
place these 11 kings between 1000 and 1200 A. D. But if we 
take an average of 12 years per king we have for Chandra a 
date somewhere about (1200-132) 1068 A. D. and this would 
make this Chandra identical with Chandra G&hadav&la who 
seized Eanauj and founded his empire there. R. B. Gaurishankar 
Ojha does not think that Chandra of the Badaun inscription 
is the same as the Chandra of the G&hadav&la line of Eanauj; 
but Pandit Rfimakr.ran of Jodhpur in his history of the Bathods 
expresses the opinion that they are identical (p.260-61 ditto). 

These Bathods and the G&hadav&las according to our view 
as already propounded, as also the BSshtrakOtas of Anga (Bihar) 
belonged to the same clan which was solar by raoe and wera 
different from the Rftshtrakhtas of Malkhed in the Deooan who 
belonged to the lunar raoe though both Pandits BSmkaran and 
Gaurishankar look upon them as one family. The Bathods of 
Central India and of Gujarat probably belonged to the southern 
olan though not the Rishtrakutas of Hathondi in Bajputana as 
Gaurishankar also thinks (Tod p. 364). The Bathods of Jodhpur 
and Bikaner who now represent the northern Bathod dan are 
like the G&hadav&las solar in raoe though they may have the 
tradition that they oame from Ealyan in the south. BSshfrakilta 
is an official name as explained elsewhere and the name maybe 
borne by different dans. 

In Eathiawar Ohddftsamas who are Tftdavas and in Outoh 
tiie J&dejas who are also Yftdavas ruled duringthis sub-period 
and the latter are said to have oome from Ghazni before Mah- 
mud's time probably. We have no inscription, however, to rely 
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upon. The most important Gnhila elan of Kathiawar to which 
the rulers of Bhavnagar belong, is however, mentioned in an 
inscription whioh is dated St. 1202 or 1145 A. D. whioh shows 
that they were an important feudatory family ruling under the 
Chftlukyas of Anhilwid.and in whioh a king Sahajiga is 
mentioned as ruling in Mangrol. These Guhilas are distinct 
from the Guhilots of Mewad having a different gotra and are 
separately enumerated in the list of 36 royal families by 
Chand in the R&sft. 

The next important family was that of the Paramiras of Abu. 
The Param&ras originally must have belonged to Abu ; for the 
legend of their origin states that their first ancestor was oreated 
by Vatishtha on Mount Abu from his sacrificial fire. The first 
known king of Abu wasDhumarSja, but the prinoe in the beginning 
of our period was Dhandhuka whose minister Vimala-shah built 
a beautiful temple to Adin&tha on Mt. Abn in 1031 A. D. His 
son Purnapfila was a s&raanta of Bhlma of Gujarat in 1045 A. D. 
(1102 St). His son was Dhruvabbata and his son Rftmadeva is 
mentioned in the Prasasti of TejapSla-Vastup&la on Abu. His 
successor was Vikramasinha. In the fight of Kum&rapala with 
Arporftja, Vikramsinha suddenly went over to Arporftja where- 
upon Kumftrap&la gave the principality of Abu to his nephew 
Tadodhavala. His son was the well-known warrior Dhftrft- 
varsha who was the general of the Gujaratarmy whioh defeated 
Ghori. as stated by Mahomedan writers, in the battle fought 
in 1178 A. D. during the minority of Mularftja as already 
stated in Ch&lukya chapter. Dhftr&varsha again was one of 
the oommanders in the Gujarat army when it fought with 
Kutubuddin in 1197 and was defeated. Many inscriptions of 
his time have been found dating from 1163 to 1208 A. D. 
(Gaurishankar's Tod p. 384). The prinoes of Abu named Jeti 
and Salakh given in the Rftsft, Gaurishankar thinks, are imagi- 
nary persons. But it is possible to suppose that they were 
brothers of Dhftrftvarsha and went consequently to Prithvirftja 
to seek their fortune and beoame his cardan. 

The Chauhans of Nadul were a valorous line of feudatory 
kings whioh deserves to be mentioned. It was a branch from 
the Chauhans of Sambhar, the first king Laksbmapa being a 
younger son of Vikpatirftja as already stated (Vol. lip, 96). 
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His descendants ruled in Nadul and were usually feudatories 
of the Chftlukya king of Gujarat in whose behalf they usually 
fought. Thus one of these Asarija fought with Malwa as a 
general of Eum&rap&la. He was a great prince, built many 
tanks and temples and patronised learned men. The present 
Bundi and Eota ruling families are descended from Mftnikarai 
younger son of this prince (Gaurishankar's Tod p. 408). Two 
inscriptions of his son Alhapa and of his grandson Kelbapa have 
been found dated 1209 and 1224 St. (1152 and 1167 A. D.). 
Eelhana's younger brother Klrtipala was a famous chief. He 
was in the Hindu army which defeated Shihabuddin Ghori 
below Abu. He possessed Jalor and other forts. But Eutub- 
uddin attacked Jalor and Altamash attaoked Mandawar and 
in both plaoes he must have opposed the Mahomedans. In the 
days of the last prince Kanhada-deva, Jalor was attaoked by 
Allauddin ( Gaurishankar’s Tod p. 40 ). 

There are other Rajput kingly families which flourished in 
this sub>period and which require to be mentioned such as the 
Bhattis of Jaisalmere. The Bhattis, when Bhatia was destroyed, 
went into the desert and founded a kingdom in the present 
Jaisalmere territory and ruled there. The present ruling family 
of Patiala is believed to belong to this Bhatti line. For want of 
reliable evidence we can not give further details, and oontent 
ourselves with this bare mention. 

The last two most important families of Northern India 
which require to be notioed are the Tomaras of Delhi and the 
EaehhapaghStas of Gwalior from whom ’are descended two of 
the most famous Rajput dans of .modern India viz. the Tuan 
and the Eaohhwahas> The name Tuar is easily derivable 
( like Eaohhwiha from Eaohhapaghftta ) from Tomara 
mentioned in inscriptions. It is believed that Anangapila 
Tomara some time in the ninth oentury founded Delhi. But 
Delhi was not an important town in the days of Al-Beruni ; 
and this principality of Delhi under the PratihSras must have 
been then insignificant. They were supposed to be the direct 
descendants of the PSndavas who first founded Indraprastha or 
anoient Delhi That there was a village of the name of Indrapat 
near Delhi in the days of Eutubuddin is blear from the 
Taj-ui-Ma’sIr ( E. II p. 210) a contemporary history. The 
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Tomans an also mentioned, as already noted, in the records of 
the Ohauhans as their natural opponents, being neighbours. 
There an no Tomara records yet found but tbeir rule in Delhi 
is mentioned in other noords and we proceed- to give a short 
account from these and from the Delhi Gazetteer. 

The famous inn pillar of Delhi, a pillar unrusted for 1500 
yean, with letters still dearly nadable, is said to have been 
brought from Mathurft and set up near his new Delhi by 
Anangap&la about 1052 A. D. Then is a note of this on the 
pillar. This prinoe seems to have become powerful when the 
power of the Kanauj emperors was destnyed by Mahmud; 
and he founded a new town, oalled it Delhi and made it his 
capital as we will show pnsently. The family of Anangapftla 
ruled in Delhi and the sumunding country for about a oentury 
when it was oonquend about 1152 A. D. by Vlsaladeva or 
Vigrahar&ja III, Chfiham&na, unde of Prithvlr&ja, from whose 
time the country passed under the rule of the Chauhans. The 
story of the R»s& that Anangap&la, the last Tomara king, gave 
the kingdom to Prithvlr&ja as he was his daughter’s son and 
being himself ohildless ntind to Badarik&trama is ndt mliable 
as Prithvlr&ja’s mother was a Chedi princess, not a Tomara. 
In faot the whole story of the B&sft proves to be imaginary and 
it is rather difficult to treat as historical many of the events 
and statements recorded therein. The Gazetteer states that 
the fort, oalled Lalkot and still visible, was built by the first 
Anangp&la (II) ; and Prithvlr&ja built the outer wall of the old 
town whioh is still traceable. When Kutubuddin attacked 
and took the city, the wall and the fort were there and seemed 
to be invulnerable. 

It is impossible to determine whether Govindarai, mentioned 
by Mahomedan historians as of Delhi and as wounding Shiha- 
buddin in the first battle and as killed in the second, was a Tuar 
or a Chauhan. The Tuars dispersed over many provinces 
after their defeat but the bulk of them went to Gwaliar 
territory and settled there in a district whioh is specially 
named Tawargh&r after them. Tuars are found even in 
Mah&r&shtra under the Maratha name of M&ne and others. 
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▲ genealogy of the Tomaras of Delhi is given by General 
Cunningham from'Abul Fazal and from bardio reoords and it 
ii taken by Gauriehankar at page 348 (Tod); but no insorip- 
tions oan be quoted in support of it. Copper ooins of 
Anangap&la II who built Delhi fort have been found (1051 A D.). 
That Delhi was originally founded by the Tomaras and that 
tiie country about it called Hariyftna was ruled first by them 
and subsequently by the Chauhans is found recorded in an 
inscription in a well dated St. 1384 or 1387 A. D. and four 
generations of the Chauhans must have ruled there after 
the Tomaras via, Vlsaladeva, Prithvibhata Sometvara and 
(Delhi Frithvbftja Museum stone Inso. I. A. XIX p. 218).* 

The Xaohhapagh&ta family has left many reoords espe- 
cially the Sisabahu temple reoord on the Gwalior fort and 
the Dubhkund Jain temple reoord in Gwalior territory seventy- 
six miles south-west of Gwalior. We give the following 
aeoount of the Kaohhapagh&tas from these reoords as also from 
Gaurisbankar’s Tod and Kielhom’s genealogies in K L VIII. 

The Kaohhapagh&tas originally ruled in Narwar (Gwa- 
lior territory) or the Klshadha country of Mala of Mah&bh&rata 
fame as also of the soene of BhavabhQti’s M&latl-M&dhava. 
A prince of this family named Vajrad&man, son of Lakshmapa 
seised the fort of Gwalior during the deolining days of the 
Pratih&ra empire of Kanauj and established his power there 
about 9 H A. D. (See his record in J. R. A. S. Bengal XXXI 
p. 393). He is oalled therein MahftrSj&dhir&ja and was pro- 
bably independent. But he must have soon been oompelled to 
acknowledge the nominal suzerainty of the Chandellas of 
Bundelkhand ; and Al-Beruni properly says that the two great 
forts in Chandella territory were Gwalior and Kalanjar. Vajra- 
d&man's son was Mangalarija and his son was Klrtir&ja who is 
described as having defeated Malwa (probably king Bhoja is here 
meant). Mahmud of Ghazni invested Gwalior in the days of 
Klrtir&ja and he was disoreet enough to save himself and his 
kingdom by presenting 30 elephants and accepting nominal 
subjection. His son was Muladeva alias Trailokya-Malla and 

* iReisw* gftsst wdqfiiqs i ftlgawi sft Bf fibftrffcr p 
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Bhuvanap&la. His son was Devap&la alias Apar&jita and his 
son was Padmap&la whose nephew Mahlp&haor Bhuvanaika- 
Malla recorded the inscription above mentioned dated 1093 A D. 
(L A.XV p. 36) whiob gives these details- The inso. further men-* 
tions that Elrtir&ja built a temple to P&rvatlpati in the town of 
Sinhamana. Mahlp&la had come to the throne a little before 
the date of this inscription (St. 1150) in the S&sabahu temple on. 
the Owalior fort. It is a Vishnu temple and it was commenced 
by Padmap&la and consequently the deity was named Pad- 
man&tha. The Kaohhwahas seem to be Vaiahnavas from this 
king, a peculiarity which still distinguishes them. There is 
some misconception about the origin of- the above mentioned 
name S&sabahu given to these two temples on the Gwalior fort. 
We think that the name merely means the larger and smaller 
temples. The Gwalior Gazetteer derives the name from Saha* 
srab&hu which is not tenable not being a usual name of Vishnu 
or Siva- The lesser S&sabahu temple which is like the bigger 
one was built in 1108 A. D. (I. A. XVI p. 201). 

Gaurishankar mentions the following kings after Mahlpila 
with dates (Tod p. 373) : son Tribhuvanap&la (named Madhusu- 
danap&la in the Gwalior Gazetteer) with date 1104 A. D., his 
son Vijayap&la date 1133, his son Surapala date 1.155 and his 
heir-apparent Anangap&la. His successor must have been 
Solankhap&la who was invested in the fort by Shihabuddin 
Ghori in 1196 A. D. But the Gwalior Gazetteer states that 
the Parih&ras took the fort from the Kachhwahas in 1129. In 
this view, Solankhap&la must have been a Parih&ra. It 
appears that the fort was surrendered formally to Kutubuddin. 
But the Gwaliom&ma published by Prince Balwantrgo Bhayya- 
saheb Soindia states that the Parih&ras took possession of the 
fort again and they were dislodged by Altamash as will be 
related later on The Eachhapagh&tas must have left the place 
as too near Delhi and receded to a more distant place or gone 
back to Narwar. 

A branoh family of this line Tuled at Dubhkund seventy-six 
miles south-west of Gwalior and two inscriptions of these have 
been found (L A. XIV p. 10 and E.*I. II p, 293). These inscrip- 
tions give very interesting information. The first king 
mentioned is. Yuvartja and his son was Aifona who is said to 
39 
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have himself filled with an arrow, R&jyap&la Fratih&ra king of 
Kanauj when attacked by a Rajput confederacy headed by the 
Chandella king Ganda assisted by the Gwalior Kaohhapaghita 
king. His son was Abhimanyu whose skill in horsemanship 
and archery was extolled even by Bhoja king of Malwa. * 
His son was VijayapSla whose date is 1044 and his son was 
Vikramasinha date 1088. This family must have been a 
feudatory of the Gwalior kings who were practically independent 
though acknowledging nominal suzerainty of the Chandellas. 

The name of the family Kachhapagh&ta is also given in 
inscriptions as EachhapSri and is undoubtedly the original, 
form of the modern name Kachhwaha which is clearly derivable 
from it according to the rules of Prakrit transformation. What 
the name means it is difficult to state and we have already 
said that names arise in various ways. Whatever the origin, 
the Kaohhwaha clan was always acknowledged as among the 
best Rajput families, being the first named in the list of 36 
royal clans enumerated by Chand and as their rise precedes the 
rise of the G&hadav&las in whose time the list was first 
probably made, their mention first was natural especially 
as they were entrusted with the command of the army 
assembled to punish the apostate PratihSra king of Kanauj, as 
stated above. 
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NOTE— HARAPRA8SAD 8HA8TRPS WRONG VIEW ABOUT 
THE ORIGIN OF THE EACHHWAHAS. 

It is indeed a pity that we have to write a epeoial note in this volume 
also to refute the wrong view of a great Indian pandit as we had to write 
a note in the previous volume on Sir Vincent Smith's wrong view about the 
Ohandellas. In his Report for Searoh of Bardio Ohronioles (1913) M. M. 
Haraprashad Shastri writes “The Kaohhwahas olaim descent from Euda 
son of RSma and say that they came from Narwar whioh is a oountry of 
hunters (NishBda) and snoiently there was a race called EaohhapaghBta, 
who are probably represented by the modern Eaohhawas, who are an 
untouohable raoe ; but their rulers seem to have become Eshatriyas at 
some period". This is the most lamentable instance we have of wrong 
previous bias having misled even our pandits into drawing the most 
amasingly illogical inferences. We have already said many times that 
the bias of most European and a few Indian soholars is to look upon 
Eshatriya dans as developed out of aborigines and even untouohables or 
foreigners. The above is a very striking instance of how most illogioal 
and absurd inferences are drawn through this bias. 

In the first place Narwar is not a oountry of NishBdas but Nishadhas and 
Ns a tbe famous Naishadha king ruled here. SeoonoJy, because there are 
an touchable people there, at present named Eachhawas, therefore it does 
not follow that they are tbe modern representatives of the Kaohhwaha 
people named EaohhapagbStas. The Eachhawas are not the only people 
now In Narwar Distriot, nor is EachhawBha the same as Kachhwa, Further 
even if Kachhwas are the predominant people there, it doe9 not follow, 
therefore, that tbeir ruleirs must also be Eaohh was. This is the same fallacy 
as led Sir Vincent 8mith to argue that because t Ye Ohandellas ruled among 
Gonds, therefore they also were Gonds. In fact, the trend of Indian 
history shows that Ra jput adventurers going out of their original home, the 
middle land, founded kingdoms in distant countries inhabited by Bbile, Gonds 
Ac. Because BappB RBwal ruled in a oountry full of Bhils, therefore it does 
not follow that be was also a Bhil. Because the British rule among Bengalie 
therefore it does not follow that the British are Bengalis. In short, the 
EaohhwBhas ruling in a oountry mostly inhabited by tbe modern untouoh* 
nble Eaobhwas does not make them originally Eaohh was. 

Thirdly, even granting that the names are identical, we have still to 
pause before we put forward the iuferenoe that the two people are identical 
in race. EaehhwBhae may have taken this name from the oountry they 
ruled, just as we showed in our recond volume that, the Gurjara Pratihlras 
were eo oalled, only because they ruled in the Gurjara oountry, and not 
because they were themselves Gurjaras. Then again the Eaohhwae 
themselves may hava taken their names from their rulers, Several 
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iutuoN may be oiled to ehow such taking of a higher olaae name by 
some untouchable oiaeses. The Ohamars e. g., have such namee ae 
Ghauhane among them. The Sondiai of Malwa hare Chauhans, Faramlraa 
&o. among them. It fa, therefore, neoeaaary to pause before making raoh 
an inferenoe from identity of names with reapeot to a clan of Kehatriyaa 
whioh hat always been considered one of the beat among Rajput olans and 
whose name stands first in Chand's list of 36 royal olans. And in oaato- 
ridden India is it possible that ohiefs of untouchable peoples could hare risen 
to this high status, without any striking brilliant serrioe in the cause of 
religion ? Nothing is known about the supposed rulers among these 
untouchables, or of any great exploits whioh should raise them to suoh a 
high status. We oannot but conclude without expressing our surprise 
and sorrow at suoh grMtuitous aspersions thrown on a well-known Rajput 
olao by such a learned Indian pandit/ Lastly it may be added that 
KaohhwSha is dearly distinot from Kaohhwa, being the Prakrit form of 
KaohhapaghSta.This word or its equivalent KaohhapBri both used in inscrip- 
tions should suggest that the KachhwBhas were the slayers, the enemies 
of Kaohhwas. the aboriginal people or untouohables and not themselves 
Kaohhwas. The vrigin of the name KaohhapaghBta is unknown ae elated 
already ; but if there are Kaohhwas about Narwar (of whioh on inquiry at 
Shirapuri there seems to be great doubt) who are untouchables, the origin 
of the name becomes dear as the KaohhwShas originally ruled In this part 
of th« o»untry unquestionably and it is oalled even now KaohhwBhaghar ? 


• Wt as constrained to state that on inquiry from the Gwalior atatc Narwar Shlvapur 
revenue officer Mr. BhaJerso we find that there arc no nntoncbablc people named 
Kschhswss leer shoot Narwar. The whole argument cf M. M, Haasprashad Shaetrl 
would that fsh lathe ground. His source cf Information most be inquired Into, 




CHAPTER XVIIt. 

THE HIMALAYAN KINGDOMS. 

It remains to give the history of the Himalayan kingdoms 
daring this sub-period. These were the kingdoms of Kashmir, 
Champs, Nurpur, Kangra, Mandi and Suket and finally of 
Nepal ; we have already given the history of eaoh of these states 
down to the end of the Hindu period so far as it has been ascer- 
tained. We will, however, restate that portion of their history 
which falls in the sub -period treated of in this volume viz. 
1000-1200 A. D. with suoh additions and emendations as are 
necessary from reoent information available from research pub- 
lications, especially the Jou rnals of the Panjab Historical Society. 

1 KASHMIR 

The kingdom of Kashmir at the beginning of this sub-period 
oame under the Lohara dynasty after the death of the notori- 
ous queen Didda. She was the daughter of a king of Lohara 
and grand-daughter of Bhlma, Shahi king of Kabul and she died 
in 1003 A. D. after a long reign both as regent of her sons and 
grandsons and latterly in her own name. Sangrftmar&ja, her 
brother’s son, oame to the throne of Kashmir by Didd&'s selec- 
tion after her and his descendants ruled over Kashmir through- 
out this sub-period. The rulers of this dynasty were all capable 
men and they were, therefore, able to save the kingdom of 
Kashmir from being swallowed up in that flood of Mahomedan 
oonquest which submerged first the Panjab under Mahmud 
and later, Northern India under Shihabuddin Ohori. We have 
already given the history of this dynasty from the RSjataran- 
ginl down to 1148 A. D. wherewith ends the work of Kall.ara 
and we give here the subsequent history from the supplemen- 
tary work of Jonar&ja. We may first recapitulate the former 
portion given in Vol. I pp. 227-232 with some further remarks. 

Sangrfimarlja, as usual with founders of dynasties, was a 
wise and able ruler. He ruled from 1003 to 1029. As we 
have already shown in this volume, Mahmud made two 
attempts to take the frontier stronghold of Kashmir but failed. 
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Kashmir was a sealed country and Mahmud oould not break 
the seal When Sir V. Smith says that Kashmir was protec- 
ted by its inaccessible mountains, he is right ; though it does 
notappear, as Smith thinks, that Kashmir was defeated. We 
musty however, vary our statement made in Vol. I p. 228 that 
Kashmir was not invaded at all in the days of Sangr&ma and 
state that though attempt was twice made (o invade Kashmir, 
it oould not be entered. We have already described the defeat 
of the Hindus in the battle fought by Triloohanap&la, Shahi 
king, in 1021 A. D. with the aid of Kashmir troops sent by 
Sangr&ma both in this volume and in Vol. I, p. 227. Trilooha- 
nap&la fled from plaoe to place and probably his son Bhlma 
also whose end is recorded in 1027. But his other sons or 
cousins Rudrap&la and others remained in Kashmir under the 
protection of Sangr&ma who was probably their relative. 

These 8hahi princes gave valuable aid to Anantar&ja the 
son and suooessor of Sangr&ma who ruled from 1029 to 1039 
A. D. In his reign a treaoherous Kashmir sardar brought 
into Kashmir an invasion by the Turks assisted by Daradas. 
By the valour of tho Shahi prinoes and of Anantar&ja himself, 
this formidable foroe was utterly defeated and Kashmir was 
saved from being subjected to Moslem rule for 300 years. We 
have already described this battle in Vol. I (p. 228). 

Anantar&ja and his queen Suryamatl daughter of a Trigarta 
king were a very religious pair who ruled justly and ably for 
a long time. In.their old age they retired and plaoed their 
son Kala6a on the throne of Kashmir. They were ill-treated 
by this son and Ananta died in grief and his queen died a sati 
on his funeral pyre. Kalaia in other respeots was a good 
ruler. His son Harsha rebelled against him but was defeated 
and imprisoned. When Kalata died in 1073 A. D., he was 
succeeded by his seoond son Utkarsha. Harsha was, however, 
liked by the people. He was the most accomplished prince of 
his' time, learned, fond of musio and a patron of learned men. 
He may be compared to his namesake Harsha of Kanauj or to 
: Bhoja; but unlike both his end was miserable. His seoond 
brother Vijayamalla raised a rebellion in his flavour against 
Utkarsha who was defeated and killed in battle in 1089. 
Harsha being liberated and plaoed on the throne by Vijayamalla 
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ruled long from 1089 to 1101. In the latter part orhia reign 
Vijayamalla by the instigation of unscrupulous jourtiers 
rebelled against Harsha but was unsuccessful. Harsha there* 
after relentlessly persecuted his partisans and misrule and 
oppression so far increased tbr.t Uchcbala, a collateral cousin, 
suocessed in leading a rebellion and defeating Harsha took 
possession of the capital. Harsha’s queens burnt themselves 
in the palaoe while he himself took refuge in a Matha. Hie 
eon Bhoja who had been expelled came into Kashmir to relieve 
him but was killed in a battle with Uohohala. Harsha, finding 
everything going adverse, rushed upon the soldiers who had 
surrounded the Matha and was killed. Thus ended the first 
branoh of this Lohara dynasty whioh ruled Kashmir ably for 
about a hundred years (1003 to 1101). Uohohala ruled till 
1111 and his brother Sussala ruled after him till 1128. 
8ussala’s son Jayasinha was ruling in 1148 A. D. when 
Kalhana finished his Rijatarangini. These rulers were also 
able and good rulers, though various intrigues described by 
Kalhana went on as usual. 

The Lohara dynasty was a Rajput dynasty and thus 
in the Uth and 12th centuries, as elsewhere in India, there 
were Rajput kings in Kashmir also. The preceding dynasty 
of Parvagupta was a Vaitya one while that whioh preceded 
it viz. that of Ya&askara was a Brahmin dynasty* It may, 
however, be added that these two were also praotioally 
Kshatriya as they married into Kshatriya families and followed 
Kshatriya life. The Lohara ruling familly is said to belong to 
the Bhatti olan of Rajputs and hence the Kashmir kings were 
probably Bhattis. 

The Dimaras in Kashmir were a turbulent local people 
who were always troublesome to the reigning king and 
helpful to rebels. " King Harsha ordered a slaughter of these 
Dimaras ; but they combined with two refugee prinoes and 
put an end to his life” (Panjab H. 8. VoL II p. 81). Thus it 
seems that Uohohala gained the throne with the usual help 
of powerful Dimaras. 

2. NEPAL. 

2. Nepal is the next large kingdom in tire Himalayan 
region whose history in the first sub-period (609 to 800), 
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we have given in the first volume. In the second volume 
we stated that in the seoond sub-period (800-1000) reigned 
in Nepal a Rajput kingly family whioh founded the Nepal 
era (885 A. D. ) which is still in use in Nepal. In the 
third sub-period (lOOOr-1200) the same family appears to have 
ruled in Nepal unmolested by either Hindu or Mahomedan kings 
and we have found nothing particular which may be recorded 
of these kings. We, therefore, prooeed to the minor kingdoms 
intervening between Kashmir and Nepal of which many 
important particulars have come to light in recent research. 

3 OHAMBa. 

We have already given in Vol. I a short account of the 
ChambS state whioh comes before us proceeding south-east from 
Kashmir. It was subordinate generally to Kashmir. This 
kingly line was founded about 620 A. D. by Adivarman of the 
solar race (Vol. I p. 378), as Cunningham calculated. But later 
information from inscriptions on stone and copper read by 
Dr. Vogel and published in Archaeological Survey Report, 
New Imp. Series Vol. XXXVT part I (1911) and summarised by 
Dr. Hutohinson in J. Panjab H. S. Vol. II (pp. 75-80) shows 
that the state waB founded by one Meruvarman of the solar 
race from KalSpa town in the Gangetic valley about 700 A. D. 
The territory of the state gradually extended in the RSvi valley 
the capital being BrahmapuTa or Brahmor. One of his descen- 
dants Sfthilavarman (a household name in the state) founded 
the present oapital Champi. His son Yugftkaravarman recor- 
ded two copper-plate grants whioh are the oldest yet found. 
There are no dates given in Champs records except regnal years 
before A. D. 1330 when first the Sistra or Kaliyuga era or the 
Vikrama era figure is given and these are recorded in Gupta 
characters generally and later on in SSrada and next NSgari 
characters. On pal geographic grounds these two records may 
be placed in the 10th century A. D. From R&jataranginl we 
know that Ananta (1028-1039) invaded Champs and conquered 
Silavarman. Asatavarman visited Kashmir in the days of 
Kalata in 1087 A. D. his sister BappikS being Kalaia’s queen. 
Their son was the unfortunate Harsha and Asata assisted him 
and his son Bhoja and Asata’s son Jisata assisted without 
avail Bhikshlohftra son of Bhoja in 1103 A. D. Jlsata's sue- 
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o ss s or Udayavarman, however, assisted Snessls in 1131 A. IX 
m Sussala had married two Chamb* pr inoeeees. The eivllwar 
in Kashmir probably made Ohambs independent (p. 79). 

We need not mention the names of the later kings of 
ChambS opto 1300 A. D. But it may be stated that this family 
still rales in ChambS. This hill state was not troubled by 
Mahomedan invaders whether in the days of the Ghasnavide 
family of Mahmud or of Muhammad Ghorl or later Sultans 
down to the days of Akbar. 

The kings ate Kshatriyas of the solar raoe with Moshinttva 
(YuvanSsva?) gotra and are called Rajas. There are looal 
ohiefs who came to the oountry earlier; they are called Rinls 
(RsjSnakas of inscriptions) and earlier still oame the Rajhis 
or Thakurs who now are probably a mixed raoe lower in rank 
than the Ripfts (‘Ohanil Jetha Rajhi Kanetha’X 

4 HTJBPUR. 

The kingdom of Nurpur is not an old Himalayan state. 
According to Nurpur tradition it was founded by a Tomara 
prince from Delhi. He is said to have dispossessed a Pathan 
chief from Pathankot and from thence going into the' hills he 
built a fort at Nurpur the original name of whioh was Dhaner 
(Nurpur being a name given, it is said, by Nuijahan). The 
date of the founding of a kingdom at Pathankot is believed to 
be the middle of the 11th century. But the story seems impro- 
bable as Panjab was at this time under the strong rale of 
Ghasniand it is difficult to believe that any Rajput prince 
could have been allowed to dispossess a Pathan force from 
Pathankot and found a kingdom. The story is, on the faoe of 
it, a name-legend based upon the name Pathankot. But the 
name Pathan here is really the Prakrit form of Pratishjhft n 
and it seems to us that there was some Tomara king in Itatt* 
sh j hl na in pre-Mahmud days and in oonsequenoe of Mahmud's 
raids he removed into the hills and founded the kingdom of 
Dhaner. He built the fort of Nurpur (whioh is now in a ruin- 
ous condition)- in a convenient strong place by the side of t 
river. , His family; ruled in this part during the sub-period 
treated of in this volume and, continues even to this day, the 

present chief bMngr however, not a ruling prinoe. 

-40 
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The gotra of these Pathania Rajputs is Atri whioh raises 
a doubt as to whether they are really Tomaras. They also call 
themselves Pandin* or descendants of the P&ndavas, but the 
gotra of the Pftndavas as also of the Tomaras who are their 
modern representatives is Vaiy&ghrapadya. Perhaps the Pai- 
thanias changed their gotra when they oame to Dhaner and 
adopted a new Purohita, according to the wrong diotum of 
Vijnftnetvara or they ore really lunar race Kshatriyas but not 
Tomaras. 

The Panjab Historical Society’s Journal VoL H (p. 17) 
states that the original town of Pathankot was on .the high 
ground to the east of the old fort the site of whioh is marked 
by high mounds where old ooins have been found. This shows 
that Pathankot is an anoient town and its ancient name must 
have been Pratishthfina. Two genealogical lists of the ruling 
family at Nurpur have been available differing in many details. 
Cunningham gave 1095 A D. as the date of the founding of 
the Nurpur family and Jyethpftla, the founder, is said to have 
been a younger brother of a king of Delhi A remark in the 
genealogy against Jasp&la states that he was 15th from the 
founder and opposed Allauddin Khilji (1295-1315). This takes 
Jyethp&la to about 1000 A D. by the average of 20 years and it 
is extremely probable that these Tomaras did not come from 
Delhi whioh was not in existence at that time but from 
the plains of the Punjab itself, through the stress of Mahmud’s 
invasions and took possession first of PratishthSna already 
existing and from then'oe moved into the hills to Nurpur 
alias Dhaner. 

NOTH-— THE FORT OF NURPUR AND ITS TEMPLES. 

Tbs rained fork of Dhaner or Nurpur is a very interesting fort near the 
town of Norpor and the present Tahsil and hospital are bnilt inside the 
fort. There are many tanks in the fort whioh was thus well supplied with 
water. There Is a small temple well-preserved of Mahldeva; bat the most 
interesting straotare In this fort is the basement of an old temple the 
upper part of whioh Is gone, whioh has been recently exoavated from debris. 
The basement is well-preserved and these ean be seen very beautiful 
figures carved in stone, depleting soenes in the Partyas and also of men, 
elephants, horses, oamels, oows as they moved in the actual social life id 
medimval Hiada period. Thefigares are true to nature and prove the 
great art of the carvers. These parsings are, as beautiful, if not. more, ea 
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ill* earring* on th* pillar* used in the Kutub mosque at Delhi. This tempi* 
appears to hav* bs*n a Vishpu tempi*. lha h*ads of th* figures ha** all 
boon chiselled off by Mshomedan idol-breakers. 

At aom* distano* from this bid tempi* then is a n*w temple, probably 
built in Akbar’s days, wherein is to be seen a floe blaok statu* of MuraH- 
dbara (Krithpa sounding his pipe ). The idol is plaeed in th* upper story 
which is quite unusual. In the hall underneath and alao on th* s***nd 
story there are paintings on the walls of scenes from Krishna’s early lif* 
whioh are very oreditable and which give an idea of th* dress, th* orna- 
ments and the social life of the people in Akbar’s days at Nurpur. 

5 MANDI AND 8UKET. 

We have already given a short history of this hill state in 
our first volume (pp. 379 and 380) and we give further parti- 
culars here from an article by Hutohinson and Vogel (J. Pan- 
jab VII pp. 1-4) with a few remarks of our own. This part of 
the Himalayan country inoluding Kulu seems to have been an 
ancient kingdom, the original people therein being Kunindas 
or Kanets who still are the chief cultivators there. The ooun- 
try is visited by Tibetan Buddhists annually as they believe 
that the great Buddhist saint Padmasambh&va resided at the 
Rawalsar lake in Mandi territory; the Hindus believe that 
Lomata Rishi resided at this place. 

The ruling family of Mandi and Suket is a ChandravanU 
Rajput family with Atri as its gotra. Their names end always 
in the suffix sena. Th’s has given rise, as usual, to the wrong 
tradition that they oame from Bengal where Lakshmanasena of 
Lakhnauti was their last great king (1169-1198). This tradi- 
tion aooepted by Sir L. Griffin in his book "the Rajas of the 
Panjab ” was, however, disbelieved by Cunningham who 
plaoed the founding of the Suket family nearly five hundred 
years before 1200 A. D. and Hutohinson and Vogel aooept his 
view in their artiole on several grounds.? Further confirmation 
of this view may also be found in the fact that the epigraphic 
records of the Sena kings of Bengal dearly state that they 
were Kshatriyas come from Karn&taka; while the Suket- 
Mandi tradition is that their ancestors first ruled in Indrapra- 
stha and from there they went to Bengal and founded Lakh- 
nauti. Looal traditions founded on names are often unhisto- 
rical and have to be given up and in the same way as ire gate 
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up the tradition about Path&nias having driven Patbana from 
Patbankot, we have here to give up the tradition that the 
Mandi-Suket Rftjas with names ending in Sena oame from 
Lakhnauti in Bengal after the fall of Lakshmanaeena in 
1198 A. D. 

We have, however, to accept Vamt&valis as some evidence, 
though not as reliable as inscriptions, and some history may be 
deduced out of Mandi Vamtivalis. As already stated in 
Volume I p. 380, aooording to Cunningham, the founder of the 
Suket-Mandi family, Vlrasena, founded the state about 765 
A. D. Cunningham calculated this date from the faot that from 
Vlrasena to S&husena and B&husena under whom the state 
divided into two, Suket and Mandi, there were 10 generations 
and upto Samudrasena who recorded the Nirmand inscription 
there were 6 more. From Samudrasena to Ajbarsena whose 
date is fixed from a copperplate inscription dated for the first 
time in Vikrama era viz. St. 1584 o: A. D. 1527, there were 
11 more kings. Thus there were 27 generations from Vlrasena 
to Ajbarsena of 1527 A. D. and taking 30 years for each genera* 
tion we get for VLasena 1527-810=717 A. D. and for Bihusena 
who founded the Mandi state 1017 or 987. “ Roughly speaking 
we may take B&husena founding Mandi about 1000 A. D. and 
Samudrasena recording inscription at Nirmand about 1150 
A. D. ” Hutchinson and Vogel think that even if we take 25 
years* average we shall have to take into consideration that 
some names might have dropped out of the VamtSvalis and 
hence we may accept the date assigned by Cun ningham as 
fairly oorreot, especially as it tallies with the legend current in 
Chambi that the pregnant queen of a king of Chambs had 
taxed refuge with a king in Suket and her son Moshan&tva 
was set up in Chambi by this king. If we take 25 years 
average, we get for Vlrasena (1527-675) 852, for Bihusena 
(852 plus 250) 1102 and for Samudrasena (1102 plus 150) 1252 
A.D. In any oase, Suket may be taken as founded not later 
than 800 A. D. and Mandi than 1100 A. D. Dr. Fleet does not 
believe that the Nirmand inscription of Samudrasena is dated 
in St. 1227 or 1170 A. D. as Cunningham thought The date 
given in that insoription is only 6 whioh may .belong to the 
Slstra era and on palseographio grounds the insoription cannot 
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be later than the 7th century, A. D. This difficulty! however, 
need not disturb the dates above given for the founding of 
Mandi and Suket. as Samudrasena of the Nirmaad inscription 
oan be treated as a king different from the Samudrasena of the 
Vams&valis which really appears to be the oase from the differ* 
enoe of the names/of his immediate ancestors given in the ins* 
oription and in the Vamsivalis. 

If we take the date of the founding of Mandi as 1000 A. D. 
or even 1100 A. D. it is possible to explain that the kingdom 
was founded by Sena Rajputs during invasions of Mahomedans 
into the Panjab under Mahmud or later. The story that it was 
founded by Bfthusena, brother of Sihusena with whom he dis- 
agreed is of the usual fashion wherein two brothers having 
names sounding like eaoh other found two kingdoms and may 
be disbelieved. Suket is, however, an older kingdom and was 
founded about 800 A. D. ( It is a strange revelation that while 
Kangfa Eatooh Rajputs marry with the Suket family they do 
not marry with the Mandi family though of the same olan, as 
the Maharaja of Guler informed us ). 

We are not concerned with the history of Mandi or of 
Suket later than 1200 A. D. It seems that this family of Rajput 
hill prinoes remained undisturbed by Mahomedan invasions 
for a long time. They appear to have been independent of 
Kashmir also during this and the preceding sub-periods 
(800 to 1200). 

6 KASHTAWAR. 

The small hill state of K&shthavSta (modern Kaahtawar) 
was ruled during this period by a Rajput family whioh was 
a dependent of Kashmir; as the name of a king Uttamartja of 
Kishthavtta appears among the names of those eight feuda- 
tories who attended on Kalata king of Kashmir in 1087 A. D. 
(See Vol I p. 236). It may be noted that 8uket and Mandi kings 
are not mentioned therein. From the artiole of Hutchinson 
and Vogel in J. Panjab H. S. VoL IV (p. 29-41) on the history of 
tire Kaahtawar state, tire prinoes of Kaahtawar appear to belong 
to the fomily of 8uket and Mandi and also believe that they 
oamefromGaur. Their names also end mostly in the suffix sens. 
This tradition, as stated already, is wrong being based on foe 
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name-ending sens only. The king Uttamarija mentioned as 
ruling in 1087 A. D. however, did not belong to thia family as 
hie name does not appear in the Vami&vali of Kashtawar 
supplied by the modem representative who is a Mahomedan 
convert Rajput It seems to us that the first king KahnapMa 
who was sprung from the Suket family came to this part later 
and conquered it about 1200 A. D. or thereafter. We are not 
concerned with the history of this family in later and Mogul 
times though it ia given in detail by Hutchinson and Vogel in 
the artiole above referred to. This state is now a part of 
Kashmir, having been conquered by the Sikhs in the days of 
Ranjitsing. The family was a Chandravamti family with 
.Atri as its gotra, being of the same olan as the Suket family. 
To what olan Uttamar&ja’s family belonged whioh ruled during 
our sub-period, there is no material to determine. 

7 vallapur (balor) or basohli 

This was another hill Btate subordinate to Kashmir the 
Raja of whioh was among those who attended on king Kalaia 
in 1089 A. D. as stated above. The history of this family 
down to the present day is given by Hutohinson and Vogel in 
J. Panjab H. S. Vol. II. (pp, 77-98) and we give the following few 
faots from this interesting article relating to our period. The 
family claimed to be descended from the P&ndavas and they 
believe that they oame from Allahabad .to Almora from there to 
Hard war and from there into the hills via Suket This tradition 
may be accepted as descendants of the P&ndavas last ruled at 
Kautambi and their greatest king in historic times was Udayana 
well-known from the KathSsaritsSgara who with his minister 
Y augandhar&yapa ruled in Kaus&mbi. The Rajas are therefore 
Ohhandrabansi ; their gotra has not been ascertained ; though 
the main branch is now eztinot, there are many collateral 
descendants known as Baloria Rajputs. The kingdom was 
founded by one Bhogap&la long before 900 A D. and the 
anoient oapital was Vall&pura or Balor. The names of the 
kings usually end in pile. Trailokyap&la ruled in the first 
half of the 11th oentury and his son was Tunga and' grandson 
Kalaia. This king is mentioned in the Rtjatarangipl as 
visiting Kashmir to attend on Kalata the Kashmir king. 
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Padmaka and his son Ananlda are other names of Valitpuv 
kings mentioned in the TaranginI but they are not found in the 
VamUvali of Baloria kings. They assisted Bikshftoh&ra, 
grandson of Harsha, to regain the throne of Kashmir seised by 
(Johohala and Sussala, being his relati ves. But they failed and 
ventually went over to the latter. Jayasinha is said to have 
deposed another king of Balor; but apparently the later 
kings became independent. Their names down to 1200 A. D. 
need not be given as we know nothing about them beyond 
their names* 


8 EOT KANGRI. 

The kingdom of Jilandhara has been notioed already in 
Vol. I pp. 383-84, as subsisting from the most anoient times of 
Mah&bh&rata days when Sutarman the first known ancestor of 
the Katooh kings fought on the side of the Kauravas, His 
descendant in the direot line at present is the Maharaja Sir 
Jaiohand of Lambagraon, Kangra District; a Rajput ohief 
of great learning and influence among the Rajputs of Eastern 
Himalayas. Who the king of Trigarta which then inoluded Js- 
landhara in the plains and Kangri in the hills was at the time 
of Mahmud has not yet been ascertained from him. We have 
already stated that the king must have been a dependent ally 
of Anandap&la, king of Kabul and the Panjab, and must have 
fought in his last battle with Mahmud. The Hindus were 
defeated and probably Mahmud suddenly made a raid on Kot 
Kangfl before the king could come back. The fort fell though 
defended for a time by the garrison and it was seised with all 
the immense treasure kept therein. As stated in the note on 
Kot Kangrft already given, the fort was impregnable and henoe 
it was made the depository of treasure by Hindu kings. From 
the account given by Utbi, a contemporary historian of 
Mahmud, it appears that the garrison lost heart on seeing the 
immense foroe whioh invested the fort and oapitulated soon 
without muoh resistance. They were, we think, a mercenary 
force and not a band of gallant defenders fighting for national 
independence. For Utbi states “They oapitulated and con- 
sented to serve under the banners of the Sultan. Then they 
opened the gate and humbly offered their services" (Utbi 
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p. S41X Thu* tii« impregnable fort with its immense rtohes foil 
Into tiie hands of Mahmud who permanently oooupied it and 
kept trusty guards there, when he retired. It appears that the 
Trigarta kings lost their kingdom in the plains henceforward, 
and they must have-further retired into the hills. They, however, 
took baok the fort, it is said, in 1044 A. D. at the suggestion of 
the kings of Delhi after a seige of 4 months. Utbi does not 
relate the throwing down of any temple or the destruction 
of any idol at Kangri Kot as other historians do. But 
it is nowhere stated of what deity the idol waa From 
inquiries at Kangri it appears to us that there was a famous 
temple of Devi Ambiki there, distinct, of course, from the 
Devi of Jwilimukhl whioh is about 20 miles distant from Kot 
Kangri. The Devi idol, must have been, as already stated, 
destroyed by Mahmud and it was replaced by the Kangra king 
when he retook the fork 

The later history of Kangri kings, upto 1200 A. D., the 
end of our period, is soon told. Kalhapa mentions king 
Indraohandra in 1040 A. D. and he must be the king who took 
the fort baok. We do not find any mention of any later king 
in Kangra except for a reference to a king of Trigarta defeated 
by the Turks in Jonarija's Rijatarangipl. He fled to Kashmir 
and with the help of Jayasinha about 1150 A D. retook his 
kingdom after defeating the Turkish invader. It is -not 
necessary to give mere names of kings from the VamtiviU of 
Katooh kings which is undoubtedly one of the most reliable 
Vamatftvalis in the Himalayan states down to the end of our 
period, as nothing particular can be related about these kings. 
We have already given a description of the fort of Kangri and 
its temples in chapter X Book VI 



CHAPTER XIX. 

RAI PITHAURA, THE LAST HINDU HERO-EMPEROR. 

The history of the life of this last Hindu ohivalrous 
emperor of India has been given in great detail in the Rftsft 
supposed to be composed by Chand Bhit, a contemporary of 
Prithvirftj. But as the present Rftsft has nearly wholly trans- 
formed the probable original nuoleus and as many events and 
statements given therein have been proved untrue from trust- 
worthy records, it is difficult to determine which part of its 
account is true. There are two historical poems, however, 
which will assist us, first, the PrithvIrftja-Vijsya-kftvya com- 
posed by a Kashmiri court-poet of Prithvirftj himself, first 
brought to notioe by Btihler and later by Mr. Haibilas Sarda 
of Ajmer (J. R. A S. 1913) and seoond, Hammlrkftvya pub- 
lished by J. S. Kirtane. The first is, however, inoomplete and 
does not oome down to the dose of Prithvirftja’s career; while 
the seoond devotes itself more to the glory of Hammlra a des- 
cendant of Prithvirij. We will try to construct an aooount 
of the life of this hero from all these sources, using ’the Rist 
aooount so far as it is probable and unoontradioted. 

In an inscription of Prithvirftj himself found at Madanapur 
and reeorded by him in 1182 A.D. after defeating Paramatdideva 
Chandella, we are told that Prithvirftj was son of Sometvara 
a nd grandson of Arporftja. Unfortunately, though the praotioe 
of inscriptions often is, the names of the mother of Prithvirftj 
and Sometvara are not given. The Rftsft makes a daughter of 
Anangapftla of Delli, mother of Prithvirftj; but the Hammlra 
kftvya and Prithvirft ja-V ijaya state that he was bom of a 
Ghedi Haihaya prinoess named Karpfiradevi, whioh of oourse 
is the more reliable statement. Prithvirftj aooording to the 
Rftsft was born in Ananda St. 1115 or A D. 1149 and 
when he died he was 43 years old, whioh gives oorrectly the 
year of his death viz. 1192 A. D. Tod gives the date of Pri- 
thvirftja’s birth as St 1215 or A D. 1158 whioh makes his age at 
the time of his last battle, 34 years. Rai Bahadur Gaurishanker 
Ojha thinks that the date ought to be St. 1225 or A. D. 1168 
41 
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whioh would make him 24 years old at the time of his death, 
whiob seems inoredible. 

From the Bijolia inscription (J. A. S. Bengal LV part 1 pp. 
3 L— 40) we are certain that Vlsaladeva or Vigraba III conquered 
Delhi and this event from Vlsala’s inscription on'the Siwalik 
pillar at Delhi the ezaot date of whioh is 9th April 1164 
(Eielhom I. A. XIX p. 218) must have happened sometime 
about Deoember 1163. ' The Bijolia inscription mentions 
Prithvirftja II as ruling after Vlsala and making a grant to a 
Jain temple and after him Somedvara as ruling and also 
making another grant to another Jain temple. The date of this 
Bijolia inscription is 1170 A. D. We have two inscriptions of 
Prithvlbhsta or Prithvirftj II dated 1167 and 1169 (E I. VIII 
Eielhom). Thus we are certain that he oame to the throne 
some time betveen 1164 and 1167 and ruled till the end of 
1169, when So nedvara succeeded him. How long he ruled 
after 1170 is no; clear. Gaurishanker thinks that he ruled till 
8t 1236 or 1179 A. D. ; and at that time Prithvirftj was a 
minor, the government being carried on by his mother during 
his minority according to the Prithvlrftja-Vijaya Kftvya. But 
in 1182 he was grown up and powerful enough to defeat 
Paramardideva. If we take him 21 years old at this time then 
his birth would be about 1161 A. D. and his age would be 18 at 
the time of Sometvara’s death in the 1179 whioh would not 
make him for a Hindu prinoe a minor and this would 
contradict Prithvirft ja-V i jaya. It is, therefore, probable that 
Bometvara did not rule so late as 1179 A. D. but [ruled^till 
about 1175 A. D. We thus have four uncertain dates for the 
birth of Prithvirftj viz. (1) 1149 A. D., Vaisfikha Badi 2 (May) 
aooording to the B&sft (2) Prithvirftj-Vijaya gives the following 
date and positions of planets viz: Jyestha Badi 12, being after 
the end of bright Vaitftkha and Mars in Capricorn, Saturn in 
Aquarius, Jupiter in Fisoes, Sun in Aries, Moon in Taurus and 
Mercury in Jemini, (this gives no due to the year of his birth)* 

• FOr ths cartons ere our state ttatth* horoscope of PrlthvIrSIs according to ttf 
Rlsi is different (ram the oit which resolts from ths positions Sisco above. Botsvso 
(bass an ImaSaarv as It is Impossible Oat on Jyesths Badi It the son eao be to 
Artasaad ths moon in Toons. Ths Urt dots o< birth Is 4sksl*iVsisbSkha Vsdrs t 
ISsD, U«> i and tbs VHsys dots is lyathths Vadya It (Pnmlmanta month) i this m4H may 
^e Moved tbonfh tba vssr may be wiMrtMsitsbn to be tt» A.O. os Saks test. 
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(8)1188 according to Tod and (4) 1168aooordingto Gaurishanker, 
Somelvara at the time of the birth of PrithvirSj was not Mn g- 
It is related that during the rule of his brother - Vigraha HI he 
resided at the oourt of Jayasinha Sidhartja of Anhtiwad whose 
daughter KSnohanadevi was his mother. He oame to Ajmer on 
the death of PrithvirSj II. And he ruled there for some years, 
as is also proved by his oopper coins found. The place of 
Frithvirtja’s birth is given by the RSsS as Delhi ; but it must 
have been Anhilwad or Tripur the oapital of the Ghedis. the former 
being mentioned by Prithvirtj-Vijaya (J. R.A.S. 9913 p. 376). 

Having discussed the date as also the place of birth of 
Prithvirtj we will go on to speak of his marriages. He must 
have been oertainly a preoooious boy and according to the 
Rajput fashion of the day and indeed Hindu practice generally 
of the time, he must have married early. The RSsS mentions 
many queens of his ; but the first and notable of them was 
InchhinI daughter of Jaita ParamSra of Abu. The RSsS story 
of this marriage is, however, absurd. An elder daughter of the 
ParamSra ohief of Abu was married to Chaulukya king Bhlma; 
who, learning of the great beauty of heT younger sister, insisted 
on marrying that prinoess also. Her father, however, gave her in 
marriage to Prithvirtj. The kingdom of Abu was invaded in 
consequence by Bhlma. Prithvirtj moved against Bhlma who, 
thereupon, incited Shihabuddin to attaok Prithvirtja from the 
north while he himself attaoked him from 3 , the south. 
Prithvirtj and his general Kaim&sa, however, defeated them 
severally ; Shihabuddin being even oaptured. (The RSsS, by 
an amazing exaggeration, makes Prithvirtj oapture Shiha- 
buddin several times releasing him eaoh time through 
generosity). The story seems improbable, though we may 
believe that Prithvirtj wai married to Inohhinl a ParamSra 
prinoess and that he had a fight with Bhola Bhlma of Gujarat 
for some reason in whloh the latter was defeated. 

We need not desoribe the other queens of Prithvirtj men- 
tioned by the RSsS ; but we must notioe his last queen vis: 
Sanyogits daughter of Jaiohand GshadavSla king of Kanauj. 
The RSsS makes a most poetical story of this marriage. It 
represents Jaiohand holding a svayamvara of his daughter 
and Prithvirtj being his enemy was not only not invited, but 
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is derision, an image of hie in the dress of a Bhftldar or maoe- 
bearer was plaoed at the entranoe of the marriage hall* 
Sanyogitft who had already been married to Prithvirftj is a 
dream by the god Kali threw the garland of marriage round 
the seek of his image. The ohivalrous Prithvirftj seised the 
priuoess and carried her off, fighting through the army of 
Jaiohand. This story is too enohanting to be true ; but it is 
diffioult to reject it altogether as some do and we believe that 
Prithvlrtj to whom Sanyogits must have oommunioated her 
love like Juliet, by a sudden raid on Kanauj must have 
oarried her off. Svayamvaras were obsolete at this time, though 
described by Ohand in the Rftsft and by Bilhapa in Vikramftn- 
kaoharitra, a little earlier (1125 A. D.). This love story has, 
however, immortalised the name of Prithvirftj as muoh as his 
defeat of Shihabuddin Ghori. Sir Vinoent Smith plaoes this 
marriage in 1175 A. D. following probably the Rftsft (E. H. I* 
pi 387 3rd Ed); but if we believe that Prithvirij was born in 1158 
aooording to Tod, he would be only 17 years old in 1175 A. D ; 
(according to the Rftsft he would be >6 years old) and further 
the fall of Prithvirftj would come 17 years after this marriage. 
But the Rftsft represents the fall as coming soon after the 
marriage and it is probable, therefore, that this event happened 
at least 10 years later i.e. about 1185 A. D. whioh date indeed, 
we find, is given in the Rftsft and not 1175 A. D. 

We need not mention the many inoidents in the life of 
of Prithvirftj desorlbed by the Rftsft such as the destruction of 
Kaim&sa, his most able minister and general It is sufficient 
if we mention the probable wars whioh Prithvirftj must have 
waged beside his war with Mahometans. The most important 
and powerful kingdoms in Northern India then were those of 
Gujarat, Bundelkhand and Pftnohftla or Kanauj, ruled by 
Ohftlukyas, Chandellas and Gfthadavftlas. And the kings in 
these at tills time were also able and powerful viz. Bhlma, 
Paramardideva and Jaiohand. With eaoh one of them 
Frithviraj fought and established his superiority over them, 
Eaoh of these wars is full of ohivalroufe inoidents whioh it 
would be out of place here to detail, suoh as the jrtory of Alha 
and Udhalha of the Banftphara clan, two heroes who, had been 
driven away by Paramardideva but who by the entreaty of 
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their mother and for the sake of their motherland oame book 
to Mahoba to fight with Prithvirtj when he attaoked it and 
died fighting with him. The whole poem of Ghand is foil of 
snoh daring inoidents, so dear to the ohivalrous Rajputs and 
thus deserves the vast popularity it enjoys in Rajputana. The 
historian, however, is unable to aocept these stories as historical 
in the absenoe of corroborating epigraphio or other reliable 
evidenoe. The war with Paramardideva was waged in 1182 
A. D. and the latter was oonquered; as appears faun Prithvi- 
rtja’s inscription reoorded at Madanpura in Ghandella territory 
already mentioned. 

The summary of Frithvlrlja-Vijaya-Klvya given by Mr. 
Harbilas Sards in J. R. A. S. 1913 oontains no details either 
about Frithvirtja’s marriages or his wars. It mentions two 
ministers Kadambavfisa and Bhuvanika-Malla who were great 
warriors; but even their achievements are not mentioned. 
However it introduces at the end a messenger from Gujarat 
announcing its viotory over Shihabuddin. This was after 
Frithvlrtja was major and himself ruling. The battle as stated 
in Gujarat history was fought in 1179 A. D. and Prithvirlja 
appears then to have been major at this date. His minority 
must have lasted for a short time only. 

On the disastrous results of these wars with the neigh* 
bouring kingdoms we will speak later on ; but they established 
the fame of Prithvlrija and he has rightly been oalled emperor 
of Northern India. He was king of Ajmer and Delhi and 
emperor or Ohakravartin of Northern India (like George V, 
king of England and Emperor of India). This position of a 
ohakravartin was the bone of contention among Rajput 
kings: and eaoh powerful king tried to assert it; even the 
kings of Konkan, as we hive seen, oalled themselves Konksna- 
Ohakravartin. The competitor of Prithvirtj to Imperial dignity 
was Jaiohand of Kanauj whose grand-father Govindaohandra 
was really emperor over the whoie.of Northern India; that position 
was wrested from his son by Vlsaladeva in about 1160 A.D. and 
the oonquest and annexation of Delhi added to the power of the 
Ohauhans. This oontest between Prithvlrija and Jaiohand 
weakened their power to resist the Mahomedans under GhorL 
How itfinally led to the oonquest of both, we go on to describe* 



NOTE:— 1 BZ8S DATES IN PRITHIRAJA’B LIFE 


The BSsB gives five dates of events in the life of FrithvTrij (Benares 
Edn» of the BIsS p. 140). viz. 

1 Birth 

lllSAnand St. 

=1149 A. D.-1805 V. E. 

2 Adoption at Delhi. 

11» 

=1156 » -1818 „ 

3 Fight with Eaimlsa. 

1140 

=1174 ., -1231 „ 

4 Kansu j expedition 

1157 

=1185 „ -1242 ,, 

5 Final fight and death. 

1158 

=1198 „ -1249 „ 


NOTE 2 THE OLD DELHI OF PRITHVlRAJA. 

From “ the Seven Oltiea of Delhi” of Qordon and from ancient Idaho* 
medan acoounts and Indian records, as well as from a personal inspection 
of the locality, an idea may he formed and given of the old oity of Delhi 
fried hy PrithvirSja. Indrapastha appears, from Mahomedan reoords, to 
have separately in the time of Eutubuddin and at a distance from 

the T UIM of PrithvirSja. This is probably the same place which is now 
known as Indrapai. To the south-west of it, at a distance of about two 
A nang a pKla Tomara built a fort oalled even then Lalkot, and 
a 0 |ty whioh may be the same as the modern small town of 
Hthrsn 11 This Lalkot is the same plaoe as where now stands Eutubuddin’s 
mosque; the ancient iron pillar, believed to have been brought from 
and set up by AnangapKla, being in the oentre of the oourt-yard 
of this mosque. At present the western wall of the Eutub mosque is not 
gtMMHi.fr in AnangapSla’s fort, there must have been many Jain and 
friMtn tem ples. These were thrown down by Eutubuddin and their beautl- 
frily carved pillars were utilised by him {for building the four sides of the 
eeurfryeid of the mosque.- That Eutubuddin preserved the oarvings of these 
md allowed the iron pillar to stand where it was set up, shows the 
greatness of that first Mahomedan Indian emperor. "How the iron pillar 
(dating probably from the 5th oentury A.C.) so long remains without 
rusting is a t hin g whioh manufacturers of the present day long to explain. 
It is a single shaft shout 17 tons in weight. It was originally raised to 
Vishgo (by a king named Chandra as an inscription on it states ) and 
probably had a Garuda upon it”. "All honour is due to Eutubuddin for 
leaving it in front of the mosque (and taking it in the oentre of its oourt- 
yard while the Moslem eonquerors of Rhodes sold the Colossus there to a 
Jew for the brass,” (Fergssson). « There aro pillars of ?sin temples of 
the asms order as those on Mt. Abu"— (Ferguson) buf'there are others 
of Hindu temples with oarvings showing sow and oalf and Krishna and his 
mother” (Fanihawe). There can be distinctly seen the head of KIrti* 
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M£ HR AU LI' CAiLtocy 

HIATAKt HAS TINAPUR 


mukha with row* of tooth dearly markable, who to a well-known aerrant 
of dire. The fort of AnangmpUa woe extend** enough apparently to 
oonteia many peleoea and templea. 

Thia fort and city of Delhi waa founded by Anaagaptla Tamara in 
abent ion A. D. in which year the pillar waa aet np there aooordinp to an 
nooripHea on th* pillar ttaelf. A handled yean later the OhShamlnaa 
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eonqnind it and annexed the Tomara kingdom* MthvMJa is aaid to 
h»w extended tha elty and built a wall round It* “The wall of Prithvlrija 
oanbatraoad round tha Kutub mosque.” Thara la still a portion of tha 
wall standings with bastion-towers, to the west of tha mosque>t a distance 
of some two furlongs, whioh may be the wall of a city or another oiroum- 
vallating wall of tha fort itself. We hare to imagine a ground fort round 
about the present Kutub Miner “rising like a mountain** (Taj-ul-Ma'sir). 

The name of tha new city and the fort appears to be really DhillikS, a 
new name given by the Tomaras so far as we oan see. The name in this 
form is used In two inscriptions already quoted, vis., the Bl jolia inscription 
dated St. 1216 or 1166 ▲. D. and the weU inscription of 1936 ▲. D. 
whioh distinctly states that the oity was founded by the Tomaras and 
subsequently ruled by the ChShamSnas. Thus the name Delhi goes back 
to about 1050 A. D. What tha name" means is not dear as the original 
form DhillikS is difficult to be converted into its Sanskrit equivalent. It 
Is a Prakrit word meaning loose as the modern vernaoular word means, 
and there may be some truth in the legend usually mentioned about 
the eity*s name. 



Chapter zx 

SHIHABTJDDDT GHORI, AVP HB CONFLICT. 

WITH PRITHVfBSJ. 

* 

Panjab fall before Mahmud, Turkish king of Ghasni; 
Northern India fell before Shihabuddin, Affrf»«« king of Ghor. It 
is, therefore, necessary to give a short aooount of this king 
before we prooeed to narrate the history of the foil of the 
Rajput kingdoms of Northern India, in the same way as we 
gave an account of the rise of the Turkish kingdom of Ghasni/ 
before we gave the history of the downfall of the Panjab. 

Ghor is a mountainous territory to the northwest of Ghasni 
peopled by Afghamt and' the king and people of Ghor were 
originally Hindus, as elsewhere in Afghanistan. They were 
converted to Mahomedanism before and during the days of 
Mahmud of Ghasni The kings of Ghor ruled in subordination 
to the 8ultans of Ghasni for long time, till in the time jof 
Sultan Bahrain a quarrel arose between them. . Mwm 
unnecessarily first killed Kutubuddin Ghori and then his brother 
Seifoddin with the greatest possible indignity at Ghasni 
Allauddin, their brother, vowed vengeance and marched on 
Ghasni, when Bahrain marched out of Ghasni to oppose him 
with a formidable force the chief arm of which was the elephant 
force. By the bravery of certain heroes, Allauddin was able to 
defeat the elephant force as also the army of Bahrain who fled 
leaving Ghasni to the tender meroies of Allauddin. A most 
terrible vengeanoe was exacted by him from Ghasni whioh was 
plundered and burnt for seven days continuously. Elmy man 
that was found there was slain and the women and ohildren 
were made slaves. He destroyed all the palaces of the 
Mahmudi kings M which bad no equals in the world. " After 
that he returned to Ghos#ith the remains of his brothers and 
he interred them In the tombs of their ancestors ( Tabakat-i* 
Nasiri E. II p.S89). A terrible vedgeanoe indeed on the 
people fair the fault of their king 111 . Bahrain fled to India but 
died on the way. Allauddin Ghori for this aet of oruelty is 
properly called Jahln*eps or burner of the world. After hie 
41 
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death hts ion succeeded Mm and after hla doath within a ahort 
time Ohiyasuddin Muhammad bin Sam, his oonsin, snooeeded 
in Ferozkoh, the capital of Ghor. HU brother Muez-ud-din 
Muhammad bin Sam became king of Ghazni in 1172 A. D. The 
Goes Turks who held the possession of Ghazni for twelve years, 
the Mahmudi Sultan Ehusru having fled to India, were driven 
away by him. ( He ruled in behalf of his brother Ohiyasuddin 
but was virtually master. He was an ambitious energetio king 
and naturally formed the design of conquering all the Indian 
territory of the Mahmudi Sultans of Ghazni and of conquering 
Hindustan itself. Muhammad Ghori was also oalled Shiha* 
buddin or ' flaming star of religion.' 

He first conquered Multan and the adjoining territory in 
1175 ; and in 1178 A. D. he led his army by way of Uehh and 
Multan against Nahnrwala. The Rai of Naharwala was a 
minor ( the name Bhima is wrongly given here by the Tabakat, 
it ought to have been Mulaiftja as wa have already seen In 
Ouja at history ; he was, however, elder brother of Bhima ) but 
the Rai had a large army and many elephants and the Sultan 
was defeated and uompelled to retreat. 

In 1179 A D. he took Peshawar and two yeors later he 
advanoed against Lahore which was the oapital of the Mahmudi 
Sultan Khusrn. The power of the Ghaznavides was on the 
deoline and their glory was departing. Khusra Malek sent his 
son as hostage and an elephant as present and he was spared 
this time. Muhammad Ghori thereafter turned his attention 
towards 8ind and oonquered Debal and the surrounding country 
upto the sea. In 1184 he again marched towards Labors, 
ravaged the oountry, founded the town and fort of Sialkot and 
finally took Lahore. Ehusru Malek could offer no resistance ; 
he earns forth peacefully to meet the Sultan and was made a 
prisoner and he was subsequently sent to Ferozkoh the oapital 
of Ghor and thence to a fort with his son in 1191 A. D. and 
there put to death about 1205 A. D. This opndnot and fate of 
the last Ghaznavide Sultan reminds one of the similar oonduot 
and fate of the Sultan of Bijapur before Auranzjith. Muezuddin 
appointed a governor in Lahore and the father oif the author of 
the Tabakat, Eazi of the army (^ Hindustan a- d then returned 
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to Ghazni ( E. II p. 295 ). Thus was substituted in the Panjab 
a now dynasty of rulars in plaoe of the effete old Mahmud! 
dynasty and a new ambitious powerful king oame to tha throne 
of Ghazni, who had the energy and ambition, though not the 
greatness, of Mahmud and who fought with the Rajput kings of 
Northern India as neighbouring kings must always do, 

HIS CONFLICT WITH PRITHVIRiJ. 

The important kingdom in bis immediate neighbourhood 
was the kingdom of Ajmer and Delhi ruled by Prithvlrij and 
the two emperors were equally matched in their personal 
oapaoitles and the extent of their resources. The history of 
this oonfliet is differently told in the RSsft of Cband and the 
Taj-ul-Ma’sir of Nisamuddin followed by the Tabakat i-Nssiri, 
Both sides exaggerate the meritB of their heroes ; but historically 
considered, the aooount of the Taj and the 1 abate at, written 
about 20 and 50 years respectively after the event, is more 
reliable than the almost fabulous aooount given in the RisS 
amplified to its present form nearly 800 years after Prithvlr&ja. 
We will, therefore, mainly follow the account of these 
Mahomedan writers and try to test it historically ; though it 
may be regretted that the Taj is net more detailed and less 
poetical, in faot is not to be compared with the well-known 
ohroniole of Mahmud by Utbi. 

We may first notice the extract from the Tabakat given by 
Elliot II (p. 295.r. The first attack was made by Muhammad 
Ghori who invaded Hindu territory and seized the fort of 
aitblnd and plaoed it under a Mahomedan governor. Rai 
Pithaura oame up against the fort and the Sultan faoed him at 
Nataln. All the Rais of Hindustan were with the Rai Kola (a 
term of abuse).". Probably Frithvlrtja for this oonfliot, in 
order to nip in the bud this aggression by Mahomedans against 
Hindus* collected a confederate Hindu prmy and then advanced 
against the Sultan. But there is no corroborating evidence 
from epigraphio records to prove this confederacy. “ In the 
fight, the Sultan seising a lance attaoked Govindrai of Delhi 
who was riding an elephant, the Sultan being on horseback. 
The Kuban drove his lanoe into the mouth of Govindrai and 
knocked dtfwntwtftrf his teteb TheBM,ta*wi?m,tgr M# (ft*' 
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wounded severely one arm of hie adversary. The Sultan reined 
back his hone and turned aside. As the Sultan began to totter 
on his hone, an intrepid young Afghan sprang upon the 
Sultan's horse and supported him and took the horse safely away. 
But the army thinking the Sultan killed, gave way and fled • 
and thus was inflioted a severe defeat upon the Mahomedans." 

Whether this aooount is true and whether the defeat wae 
not, in the usual fashion, due to superior numbers or superior 
taotios or superior heroism, we need not disouss. One thing 
may be said, however, that the Mahomedans, even according to 
their aooount, like the Hindus, fled unbeaten because of the 
report of the death of their king. This is not strange. Eastern 
armies fight not for nations but for kings. The Mahomedans were 
no more fired by a national sentiment than the Hindus ; and 
the substitute of a religious for a national sentiment was equal 
on both the sides. Certain it is that in this battle, 8hihabuddin 
Ohori was signally defeated ( 1191 A. 1 ). ). 

The tradition among the Hindus is, as reoorded in the 
Risi, that the Sultan was captured. The story of Dhlra Pun- 
dim given in the Risi is dearly fiotitious ; but it is possible 
that when Govindrai (who is not mentioned in the Rtsft at all 
and who is represented as killed in the next oonfliot with Pri- 
thvlrij) inflioted a severe wound on the 8ultan and he began 
to totter on his horse, he may have been seized by Pundir and 
finally oaptured- The Sultan was allowed to return by Prith- 
virftj after a ransom of 30 elephants and five hundred homes 
wae taken from him. This much may be historically true. 
The Taj does not mention this defeat at all but disoreetly 
begins with the Sultan's next advance against Prithvlrftja. It 
is, of oourae, entirely unbelievable as alleged by the RSsft that 
the Sultan was many times oaptured in battle and at each time 
released and sent baok by Prithvlrfja. This is the usual redu- 
plication of events notioeable from the story of Krlshpa in the 
Putinas down to the story of Munja by the ohroniolers who is 
supposed to have six times defeated and captured Tails Chftlu- 
kya of Kalyan(see VoL II p. 130). But anexhggeration like 
this generally has some truth behind it and we may believe 
Ityet Sbihebuddin was captured in Mils battle and released bn 
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ransom just as Jaipal was released by Mahmud after his first 
defeat on a similar ransom. * 

Whatever be the reality of this incident, the faot that the 
Saltan was defeated in this battle is aooepted on both sidea 
The plaoe of this battle is given as Ramin which, in the origi- 
nal, must be Tarain. The soene is said to be on the Sarsuti but 
Cunningham thinks that the exaot site was on the banks of the 
Raukshi river, four miles south of Tirauri and ten miles to the 
north of KarnaL "Tirauri is also called Azira&bftd ’’ (note 
Elliot II p. 295). The KarnSl Gazetteer (1918) gives the latest 
information and states ( p. 10 ) that the battle was fought at 
Nardina a village in the Nai Wafi in the Nardak, 12 miles 
south of Thanesar and 3 miles from Taraori. 

The Tabakat prooeeds to relate that when the Sultan retired, 
PrithvlrSja invested the fort of Sirhind for 13 months. If 
this is true it oan not bn believed that the 8ultan was oaptured 
in battle and released. For one condition of .suoh release would 
naturally have been the surrender of the fort whioh had been 
wrongly seised by the Sultan; and probably the fight would 
not haye been continued or even renewed so soon. The Sultan 
aooording to the Tabakat made fresh preparations and returned 
to the fight with an overwhelming force. 

The Taj-ul-Ma*irir suppresses all this and begins with the 
statement that the 8ultan sent a venerable reliable man to 
Ajmer ealling upon PrithvlrSja to aooept Islam and subordina- 
tion to the Sultan; thus giving the affair a wholly religious 
aspeot. It does hot seem to us that Muhammad Ghori’s war 
upon India was from religious motives as that of Mahmud 
was, though Mahommedan writers naturally give it this form. 
The war was waged solely for aggression and extension of 
dominion as the more truly historioal Tabakat describes- 

The Taj gives no details about this final eonfiiot but merely 
says that the army of Islam was victorious and a hundred 
thousand Hindus swiftly “ departed to the fire of hell.” The 
more truly historioal Tabakat gives interesting details. Quot- 
ing ah eye-witness who was in the army, it states that the 

• MmUom ini tad mo eaaon la thb btttlt which pithily lodtotcs that Ihf 
XUS acaooat whs wrftCn&fifttr Sabtr who first ttttd goat la Iadit la tbs Mb ctalvnr. 
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army of Islam numbered a hundred and twenty thousand 
horsemen olad in armour. The numbers on the Hindu side aw 
not given. “Before the Sultan arrived, kite fort had oapitulated 
and the Hindu army was enoamped in the vicinity of Narain.” 
It thus appears that the site of the seoond battle was neatly 
the same as before. The taotios adopted at this battle aw 
described by the Tabakat as follows : — 

“The Sultan drew up his battle array, leaving bis main 
body in the rear with the banners, canopies and elephants. The 
light-armoured horsemen were made into four divisions of 
10,000 eaoh and were directed to advance and to harass the 
enemy, on the right, on the left, in the front and in the war. 
When the enemy oolleoted his forces to attaok, they were to 
support eaoh other and to ohaTge at full speed. By these tao- 
tios the enemy was worsted, the Almighty gave us the victory 
over them and they fled", (p. 297). 

The manner of fighting adopted by the Mahomedans at 
this momentous battle as described above appears similar to 
that adopted by Mahmud in his battles with Jaipal and Ananda- 
pftla; frequent attaoks by bodies of oavalry and a final attaok 
by a wserve foroe, a measure also adopted by Ahmed 8hah 
AbdalL How the Hindus fought oannot be stated as the das* 
criptions in the R&sft aw imaginary and as the author ooples 
the Mahftbh&rata in describing Vyhhas in the form of birds or 
animals, and the description is not from an eye-witness but 
from a poet who wrote oenturies afterwards. But that the 
fighting was tough and the battle was severely contested 
appeaw dear from the single sentence of the Tabakat. “The 
Almighty gave us the victory”. There being no superiority of 
arms as at Assays or at Plassey, and thew being no laok of 
heroism on the side of the Hindus, we may take it that the 
battle was not a walk over, as may perhaps bethought It 
oannot be gainsaid that Prithvlrija fought most bravely in this 
final fight and that fate was against him at this time. The story 
of the Risk that Prithvlrija after his marriage, with Sanyogiti 
gave himself up solely to pleasum and negleOtfd the army is 
probably fiotitious. And this is doubly true «)&n we remem- 
ber Hwt PrithvMta was ncit in DMhi as the Btt* npMstftots 
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but in Ajmer. Tbs important of Delhi oommenoes from fcutub- 
uddin. Those who wrote in later oenturies, as even Firishta, 
oonld not resist the idea of bringing in Delhi, much less oould 
the amplifier of the Rftsi and the whole story of the Rtsl 
Ineluding the names of the fighters on both sides, notably of 
flMWMwiiitiM. of Chitod has to be given up as unhistorieal. 

But the story of the BSsS as to how Prithvirftj ended his 
life is the olimax of its unhistoTioal nature. It is the usual 
story of vengeanoe, a story invented after the true aoeount of 
the death of Muhammad Ghori at the hands of Gakkhar 
assassins on the south bank of the Indus had been forgotten. 
Thereat manner of Prilhvlrftja's death, however, still remains a 
mystery like that of Bhaoosaheb or Jankoji- 8c India at Fanipat 
The two accounts of the Taj and Tabakat differ. The latter 
merely reoords that “Pith aura alighted from his elephant, 
mounted a horse and gallopped off but he was oaptured near 
Sarsuti and Bent to hell ”. The Taj, however, records (p 215) 
that the Rai of Ajmer was taken prisoner and his life was 
spared. At Ajmer where he was taken, he was detected in an 
intrigue (whu-h is only obscurely hinted) and orders were, there- 
fare, given for his being beheaded and a sword accordingly 
severed the head of that acoursed wretch from his body'*. In 
this state of the evidenoe, it is difficult to deoide how PrithvMj 
met his death ; but we prefer to believe that Prithvlrija was 
captured on tbe Sarsuti and immediately put to death as the 
Tabakat relates. 



NOTE 1 MUHAMMAD GHORI AND PBITHVIRAJ. 

The translation of the Tabakat by Raverty gives a somewhat different 
wording from Elliot and states u When the ranks were duly aartialled f 
the Sultan seised a lance and attacked the elephant on whioh Gcvindrai 
of Delhi was mounted and on wbioh elephant he moved about in front of 
the battle. The 8ultan struck Oorlndrai on the month and$p launohed 
a javelin at the Saltan and inflioted a very severe wound* The Sultan 
turned his charger’s head round and reoeded and from the agony of the 
wouod he was unable to oontinue on horseback any longer. Defeat befell 
the army of Islam and it was irretrievably routed. The Sultan was very 
nearly falling from his horse, seeing whioh a Khilji stripling reoognised the 
Sultan and sprang up behind and supporting him in his arms urged the 
horse with his voioe and brought him out cf the field of battle. On the 
Muhamadan forces not seeing the Sultan, lamentations broke from them 
and tney reaohed a place where the defeated army was safe from pursuit. 
Suddenly the 8ultan arrived, (p. 491 ). 

Raverty in his note gives here the different eooount given by later 
authors and the account of Firishta as also of modern English historians based 
on the last. Firishta gives the army of Pithora as amounting to two lakhs 
of men and 9,000 elephants. He also states that the right and left wings 
had already been defeated and had turned their faoes; and that the Sultan in 
the oentre not heeding this led a furious ^assault. One aooount lastly 
states that the Sultan fell from his horse and was not known till night 
when slaves came searohicg for him among the slain on the battlefield. 
All this gives plausibility to the RSal aocount that the Sultan was oaptured* 
From the Tabakat even, it is olear that the Sultan was far from his men 
when wounded and turning baok went on somehow for some time. It Is 
likely that Dhlra Pundlra, a young Rajput from the Hindu side, seeing his 
oonditlon rushed on and seised him. That he was set free and asked to 
fight aga'n is not inconsistent with the chivalrous oharaoter of Prithvfrfij 
who perhaps imitated the tradition of Munja releasing his enemy Talla six 
times. It may further be added that Mahmud had released JaipSl on 
ransom though he knew he would have to fight with him again. 

NOTE:— 9 MAHOMEDAN TACTICS AT THE LAST BATTLE 

The translation of the Tabakat by Raverty gives the following some- 
what different version of the fighting in the last battle with FrithvlrSja 
(p. 467). M The Sultan made the disposition of his foroes. The oentre 
division of the army, baggage, banners, canopy and tfyphants were left 
several miles behind* He marshalled his 'ranks and adyanoed- leisurely. 
The light-armed and unencumbered horsemen he had divided into four 
divisions and had appointed them to sot against the infidels on four sides 
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saying *dn the right and left, front and roar, 10,000 mounted archer* 
should kaap tha infidel foroa in play and whan their elephants, horseman 
and foot advanced to the attaok, you are to face about and keep tha 
dlstanea of a horse's oouraa in front of them. Tha Mussulman foroa kept 
tha instructions and haring wearied tha unbelievers' foroa. Almighty God 
gave tha aietory to Islam and tha infldal host was overthrown.” 

Major Rarerty, a military offloar remarks on this that the taetios 
above daseribad are not quite olaar. It is impossible for us to make any 
oomment from the military point. But it is naoasssry to remark that in all 
tha three great battles whioh Mahomed ans won (two by Mahmud and 
one by 8hihabuddin) tha Mahomadan cavalry did great execution. Tha 
Hindus usually relied on thsir elephant force. Indeed in ineeripttons, tha 
usual praise is that the warriors broke open the temples of elephants. But 
from the days of Alexander elephants in India oould not withstand trained 
cavalry. Elephants were used no doubt by Mahmud against the Turks 
of Turkestan hut their cavalry was unaccustomed to the sight of elephants. 
Sseondly, harassing and attaoking the enemy both in front and rear is a 
great footer in securing victory. Shihabuddin purposely advanced slowly 
so as to allow his oavalry divisions to reaoh the enemy's front and rear. 
The ancient Hindu mode of fighting including VyUbae of the Mablbhlrata 
has yet to be studied by -modern experts but we may remark that the 
Hindus were straight fighters and did not adopt deceptions or even sur- 
prises. Lastly a strong reserve and a final attaok in the oentre by such 
reserve is often-effeotive. Elephants, moreover, whan defeated are a source 
of terror and destruction to their own foroe. Shihabuddin in this battle kept 
his elephants several miles behind. 

NOTE:— S THE RASA ACCOUNT OF THE LAST BATTLR. 

I* would be intonating to give bore s summary of the Moonnt gWra in 
the PrtthrbCj Rial of th. final fatal fight of Prithrirlja with 8hihsboddln 
Obor!, ahnoot wholly imaginary aa it la. Wshare often aaid thatthe Rial 
la ptetwiy modelled after tha Mahlbhlrata. Following it, It flrat gwaa 
tha nnmerona aril ombna that preoeded the fight ; It telle eren of a oure. 
on Prithrirlja. It apaaka further it Prithrirlja haring entirely negleotad 
state affaire in hia lnfatnatlon over hla naw queen Sanyoglt* Alao it 
stataatbat PrtthrMja bad affronted hia aardar Hlhnllrni who oonaa- 
qneotly left him, rni to Kangra and Indooed Shlhatoddln to nttam 
Prithrirlja. There la do corroboration of thia la Mahomedan aooounte. 
Tha whole daaoription of this battle mini to indioate that tha RaJrtM 
wan already enrpewwtd with a aanaa of tha impending doom Mho th. 
y«mtM .t Panlpat. This la not what Mahomadan aooouuts wwm 
land na to b^lara Prithrirlja had eonqnored In the firat battle and In 
m ar weening oonfidenoa had area releaeed Ghori. ft* Sirii ind ha d 
atoo Jut fallen. Bat the Rial misrepresent the whole story and firm a 
dJffpeot time and pboe to thto oopfiiot, Wphare aau that ffm battle ««g 
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fought in the very next year while PrUhvIrBj was still before Sirhtnd. 
The RSsS makes the battle come after some years after the oapture of 
Shihabnddin and while PrithvIrSj was whiling away his time with Sanyo* 
gits in Delhi. The place is given as the plain of Panipat; the whole 
Kurukshetra may be ealled the plain of Panipat ; bnt though near enough, 
the battle oannot be oalled a battle of Panipat. 

The forces of Shibabuddin are described as numbering one lakh horse, 
nine lakh foot and ten thousand elephants. This is plainly an exaggera- 
tion. The Hindu army is estimate^ once at 80 thousand and again at 70 
thousand. This is probably a correct estimate. PrithvfrB ja’s force 1 nktifct 
have been reduoed by fatalities in the previous fight and alsfc in the 
investiture of the fort of Sirhind. It seems that in this fight the' Maho* 
medan army given as 125 thousand horse by their own writers outnumbered 
the Hindu army# 

The disposition of the Hindu army, imaginary as it is. is given as 
follows Samsrasinha on the left with 33 thousand supported by many 
serdars; on the right was Jaitrao FaramSra with 21; in the vau was 
ObBmundarai with 19, and in the centre was PrithvlrBja overlooking the 
battle with 10 thousand. This is also a description in the MahBbhBrata 
fashion ; and many names of noted ancestors of modern Rajput families 
are given as being with one or other army, a detail which is of perennial 
interest to the Rajput clans of India. 

The praotioe of sending proposals of peace at the final mo vent and 
making recriminations, old as the MahSbbBrata and recent as the modern 
European war, has also not been neglected. But the unhistorioal nature of 
the messages is apparent when Shibabuddin demands half the Pan jab only 
anu delivery of the beir*apparent as hostage. The whole of .the Panjab 
was already in the possession of Ghori. Indeed that provinoe with 
Lahore was in the possession of the Mahomedans for nearly two hundred 
years before this battle. 

The actual fight goes ou for ithree or four days and different Vyfibas 
described in the MahBbhBrata are also mentioned. Usually the fight re* 
solves itself into duels between the different chiefs on both sides. In detail 
of imaginary fighting the RSsS equals the MahBbhBrata. And it follows it 
even in making repetitions. PrithvlrBja is four times described ae captured. 
PrithvlrBja slays many with his arrows, his sword and finally his dagger 
before he is seised. He is taken to Ghazni and there kept in prison and 
blinded. The story of PrithvlrBja killing Shibabuddin even in his blindaese 
by his unerring aim, hearing the mere voice of Shibabuddin is the .final 
embellishment of the RBeB story whioh we have already disbelieved at .a 
vengeance story likely to be ooncooted. 

It may be added that, as in the MahBbhBrata fight, all the leading 
generals on the side of PrithvlrBja are shown as killed In battle after deeds ' 
of great heroism. The date of the fight Is, however, given correctly as 
inanda Flkrama Samvat 1158 which is equivalent to 1182 A. Dl 



CHAPTER XXr. 


FALL OF AJMER AND KANAUJ 
( I ) AJMER AND DELHI 

When Prithvlr&ja was defeated and killed in the second 
conflict, memorable as the first of the battles wherein Hindu 
independence was finally lost, Shihabuddin, like a consummate 
general, at onoe advanced upon Ajmer the chief capital of his 
enemy. It fell without resistance and so much booty was 
obtained that “you might have said that the secret depositories 
of seas and hills were revealed. While the Sultan remained 
at Ajmer, he destroyed the idol temples and built in their place 
mosques and colleges ”. We have already stated that the 
building now called Adhai Dinki Jhopdi was originally a 
Sanskrit college built by VigraharSja III (Taj. p. 215). Having 
conquered and plundered Ajmer like a consummate genoral, 
Shihabuddin entrusted the government of Ajmer to Prithvlrftj’s 
son, like a consummate politician : he did not at once annex che 
oonquered kingdomfiut made Rainsi, son of Prithvlrfija, king 
of Ajmer, no doubt paying a yearly tribute as a dependent 
king. The Taj says that “ in him were, discovered indexes of 
wisdom and prognostications of goodness ” which means that 
he was good and wise enough to see the situation and acoept 
subjugation and tribute. This, to our mind, makes it further 
certain that Prithvlr&ja was not beheaded in Ajmer but was 
killed in battle, as his son Rainsi would not, in the former 
0990 , have thought it fit to accept the kingdom. 

Having seoured Ajmer, the Sultan marohed against Delhi, 
the second eapital of the Ohauhans, where “ he saw a fortress 
Which in height and strength had no equal in the whole 
6 f India," (E. II 26). “The fortress resisted and torrents 
of blood flowed on both sides “ ; but eventually the governor 
Submitted, “ placed his head upon the line of slavery and inade 
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firm the conditions of tribute, Malgujari and servioe . " 1 The 

Sultan thenietumed to Ghazni but the army remained outside 
Delhi at the Mouse of Inderpat " It is always necessary to 
keep an army in a conquered country to enforce subjection and 
the payment of tribute. 

The author of the Tabakat states that " the capital Ajmer 
and all the Siwalik hills and H&nsi, Sarsuti and other districts 
were the results of the viotory whioh was gained in the year S88 
H. (1193 A. D.) ” Siwalik hills mean here, as stated before, hills 
on the border of the SapSdalaksba or Ajmer kingdom. 
Kutubuddin was appointed governor and was plaoed in the fort 
of Kohram (?). Who was in Delhi at this time who first 
resisted and then submitted, cannot be determined. The 
Tabakat states that the governor of Delhi was killed in the 
'final battle with Prithvlr&j; possibly there was another governor 
in Delhi in behalf of the Ghauhans and he submitted seeing that 
Bainsi the king of Ajmer had aooepted servioe. 

But this respite was for a short time only. The stage of 
partial subjeotion was certain to be followed by final extinction 
and this next stage oame on almost immediately. A chief 
named ‘ Jatwan ' by the Taj (this is plainly a misreading 
or miswriting for Chauhan in Persian) attaoked the fort of 
H&nsi and Kutubuddin at onoe marched to its relief. A fierce 
battle was fought “ the armies attaoked each other like two 
hills of steel and the battle-field became tulip-red with the 
blood of the warriors. Jaiwan was killed and the Hindus 
were signally defeated. Hansi fort being relieved and 
repaired, Kutubuddin turnbd towards Meerut and conquered 
that fort. He finally attacked Delhi and captured that fort 
also ”. " He entered the oity which was then freed from idols 
and idol-worship and in the plaoe of temples, mosques were 
raised. ” What gave the ocoasion for attacking Delhi again 
is not mentioned by .the Taj. The Tabakat also in brief states 
that from thenoe (Kohram) he took possession of Meerut in 
1193 and in the same year from thenoe oaptufed Delhi But 
it may be imagined that Kutubuddin was in need of a strong 
and important place to reside in and Ajmer being given to a 
son of Prithvlrijk, Delhi was the next best plaoe to make the 
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Mat of his power. No reason needed to be given or a plau sib le 
reason is always at hand and Delhi finally became annexed 
to the Mahomedan kingdom. It beoame the oapital of India a 
few yearn later as we shall presently see. 

The turn of Ajmer came next The Taj first states that 
rebellion was raised by Hiraj brother of Prithvlrfj (this is 
plainly a mis-writing for Hari R&ja) against the dependent 
Chauhan king at Ranthambhor and Kutubuddln flew to its 
relief Harlr&j fled and the Taj records that the son of 
Pi than ra was honoured with a robe and he in return sent 
abundant treasures and three golden melons which with 
extreme ingenuity had been oast in moulds. " Thus supported 
by the' Mahomedans, Rainsi ruled for a time in Ajmer. What 
beoame of him hereafter is not apparent. Probably he died 
soon and he was suooeeded by Harirftj himself who is now 
called Rai of Ajmer by the Taj (E. 11 225). He of oourse did 
not brook subjection and raised the standard of revolt. 
M Jehtar (?) advanced even to the border of Delhi the people of 
whioh were suddenly caught in the darkness of oppression. " 
Kutubuddin sent against him the largest portion of his 
forces and when Jit wan was defeated, he in hot _ season 
advanced against Ajmer itself. Jhitar (or Hariraj) retired 
within the fort whioh was invested. M Finally in despair he 
sacrificed himself in the flames of a pyre and the fort was then 
easily taken.” “The country of Ajmer was restored to the 
honours of anoient times and religion was re-established.” “The 
roads were freed from robbers and the oppressed subjeots ware 
delivered from their distresses.” This dearly means that 
the ooUntry was annexed and ordered government was 
-established. The subordinate Rais and Rftpas (Zamindars) 
submitted and "the earth was rubbed by the foreheads of ohfefe 
and celebrated men of Hind*”. After settling the affairs of 
Ajmer* Kutubuddin returned to Delhi This event happened 
in 1194 A. D. and Ajmer henoeforward always remained 
a province of the Mahomedan Empire. 

These facts are corroborated 1 by an inscription at Mangiihl 
(Marwar) published in L A. XLI (p. 87) datsd Samvat 1*7* or 
1*15 A. D., dedicating a step-well and imposing some teeisss 
recorded by a feudatory Dfthimft prince. The tasorfpttoii first 
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records the name of the Mahomedan emperor then ruling M 
Shamsuddin Suratr&na (Sultan), Hamir (Amir), King of Gffl- 
Garjana (Ghazni and Ghor) under whom ruled at RapthafobhOt 
Valanadeva. This shows that Rapthambhbr was nOW'thd 
capital of the Chauhans and their king was ValapSdeVa whom 
the editor of this inscription Pandit Ram&karna of Jodhpur 
identifies w ith V allana, grandson of Prithvlrfija through GoVintfa', 
from the Hammlra K&vya It seems probable’ that whileRahttW 
became king in Ajmer, he gave - Ranthambhor to Ootitids a 
brother of his and Hariri] being opposed to the MabomdAhji 
rule first attacked Ranthambhor. He subsequently idixbd 
Ajmer itself on Rainsi’s death and was eventually crushed 
by Kutubuddin. 


(2) FALL OF KANATTJ AND BENARES. 


Ajmer and Delhi having fallen and the Chauhans having 
accepted subjection, Shihabuddin next turned his attention to 
the subjugation of the next powerful kingdom in Northern 
India, via that of the G&hadav&las of Kanauj and ‘Benares. It 
is com monlybelieved that Jaiohand had in fact incited Slibabt- 
uddin to attack Frithylr&j as he was his enemy ; and he thus 
fell eventually .a prey to the enemy he had himself called in. 
But so far as we have ascertained, there is no evidenoe to hold 
that Jaichand had ever called in .the foreign Joe. It may be 
.that he did not assist Prithvlr&ja when he collected a confer 
derate army to oppose Ghori; probably Prithvlr&ja.did.not call 
for such aid. The collection of a confederate army, by Erithvlr 
rile is.ipoken of by the Tabakat as stated already. . Who were 
Abe kings that joined Prithvlrfija, we have no historical record 
,to. determine. The story of the RSs& .that Samarasinha fought 
OU. the side of Pjithvlr&ja is belied by inscriptions .which show 
that. Samwaainba .lived a hundred years later and. we may even 
doubt if a .Guhilot king ,( who must be S&mantaainha;aud . not 
Samarasinha ) mas among the allies. Whatever this may be, 
we have no evidenoe to hold th R f Jaiohand had incited, the 


attaok. flo Mahomedan historian mentions it and the R&sfi has 
Vo yblue as'history of Prithvir&j. JayaohandV turn same not 
as a punishment buf as a natural next step ‘la the donqumOi 
'xlhidu^sa'a^lrecl'.fo by the ambitious Muhammad Ghd& " 
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Th.6 rhapsodical Taj does not give any details of this con* 
flict. It says simply that "the Saltan advanced from Ghazni 
with 50,000 horsemen olad in armour ( E. II p. 222-23 ). The 
I?ai of Benares, Jaiohand, ohief of idolatry, opposed him with 
ad atmy countless as the partioles of sand. The Rai who 
ptlded himself upon the number of his forces and war elephants, 
seated on a lofty howdah, received a deadly wound from' an 
arrow and fell". "The impurities of idolatry were purged 
ffbmi that land and immense booty was obtained, Such as the 
eye would be weary to look at." "The imperial army thtfn 
took possession of the fort of Asni where the treasure of the Rai 
was deposited." The Tabakat dismisses this conflict with the 
short sentence (E. II. 297) that the Sultan Came back from 
Ghazni in the year 590 H. ( 1193 A. D. ) by way of Benares 
and Kanauj and defeated the Rai Jaicharid in 'the neighbour- 
hood of Chandanwah and captured Over 300 elephants". It is 
a'pity that the author of the Tabakat does nCt give a' more 
detailed account of this conflict which he probably thought 
was of less importance than that with PrithvItS]. ' But JaiChknd 
was the most powerful monaroh in India und he was a piOtid 
and brave Rathod who, unlike R&jyapAla, firmly- opposed 
and bravely fought against the formidable foe of his religion 
and independence. It was, therefore, to be dxpteofed that gf&ter 
details would be given of the memorable battlia at’ GKandahvrEB 
which place, is said to be somewhere' between S!anauf r ahd 
Etawa. . Indian records do not also give us any details of thiV 
event;' but tradition (Abul Eazal) tells us tfrat' ^oh&h^dVed * 
b^. drowning in the Ganges while enrossing the ' river 
elephant. , putting the contemporary Mphomednn i eylde^pe^d 
this tradition together, we may believe that |p|qfe^ n wjp 
wounded in battle and in Order to avoid being captured led 
elephant into the Ganges and like a devout and dauntless Blindu 
sought death by Jalasam&dhi and drowned himself, in. the G*pr 
ges. The Tabakat says that search was made on the battle-field 
for j aiohand’s body but it was not foUnd. tf, hpWty^fi.aaflF'fhat 
after a long searoh, a body was discovered which .was. believed 
toheuJ'aidhand's from bis old age. .(This is 
aooount given in the Tabakat by Raverty p. 470-Keie). v But iaik 
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ehand could not have been an old man ; ha came to the throne 

in 1169 when young and died in 1193 after 24 yearn of reign.* 

• 

After plundering Kanauj and Asnf, Shihabuddin naturally 
pressed on to oonquer and plunder Benares whioh was the 
second capital of the G&hadavftlas. The Taj thus describes 
this event. “The royal army proceeded to Benares and there 
one thousand temples were destroyed and mosques were raised 
on their foundations and the face of the Dinar and Dirham was 
adorned with the blessed name and titles of the king.*’ This 
means that the oountry was annexed, Hindu ooins of gold and 
silver being restruok with the name of Shihabuddin. “When 
the king had settled all the affairs of the oity and its vioinity 
and the record of his oelebrated holy war had been written in 
history and oiroulated throughout the world”, he returned. 
Ha haulted at Asni for some days “where the ohiefs and elders 
all around hastened to offer submission and rarities as presents “ 
This shows that the oountry itself offered no resistance and the 
people aeeepted readily and quietly the change of government, 
a fact on whioh we will comment later on. Shihabuddin re- 
turned to Ghasni leaving Eutubuddin as his vioeroy. 

MINOR OPERATIONS. 

t Eutubuddin whose life we shall presently relate was a most 
oapable governor and administered justioe with suoh impartial- 
ity that "The wolf and the sheep drank water out of the same 
pond.” ( Taj. E. II p. 225). This certainly assisted the paoi- 
fieation of the oountry but be also severely punished rebellious 
persons. “There was a certain tribe in the neighbourhood of 
Eol whioh gave great trouble and they were so completely 
slaughtered that three bastions were raised with their heada” 
The rebellion !of HarirSj at Ajmer, as we have already noticed, 
was put down by Eutubuddin in 1195 A. D. In 1196 Shlha- 
bttddin again oame to Hindustan and Eutubuddin joined him. 
They marohed on Thanger whioh bad a strong castle and, the 

• Wt wan told at KaaaaJ that tbara waa a PeraUn Baihar than «Ma« detain at 
tba atenabut of tba temple of Lakabmi called Bltl Raaol feaiptt (a plan when SHI 
had eeohadfood toeJUtna) which baa aow beta cona c rtad bit a anew, where- 
he Ihe wear ptBara of the old (ample are a till ntalaad. Than tike a moat daa p a fal a 
fUfeiatftaalaimbSoHhla tampla la the tort aad haadredeof Bafeataad M ahamad n 

van MM la the Hfht, 
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place was invested. Kunwar P&la on finding it impossible to 
resist asked for pardon. “ His life was spared but his kingdom 
was annexed.'’ ( Taj. E. II p.*227 ). This place cannot be iden- 
tified ; (Gaurishankar states that this Kunwar P&la was a king 
of the Kerowli Y&dava line and was driven out of Biyana at this 
time ; Tod p. 346). It seems that the Sultan was bent on 
reduoing the various strongholds of opposition in the oonquered 
territory; and he next invested the fortress of Gwalior. The 
Taj states that Solankhap&la, its king, offered submission and 
tribute and was pardoned and even allowed to retain the fort. 
The Sultan then returned to Ghazni, leaving Kutubuddin again 
his viceroy, who continued the work of reducing refraotory 
chieftains. He assisted Muhammad Ghori in reduoing to sub- 
jection the troublesome Gakkhars. Muhammad Ghori was 
murdered, as stated before, by these Gakkhars on the left bank 
of the Indus in 120S A. D. 

Kutubuddin was elected Sultan and Emperor of India by 
the Turkish nobles and generals in Hindustan and this position 
was recognised by the king of Glior, Shihabuddin’s brother, 
who had probably no ambition to rule both Ghazni and India. 
Thus began the independent Slave Turkish dynasty in India 
with Delhi as capital which Kutnbuddin made his chief place 
of residence. 
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NOTE— 1 KUTUB MINAR \ 

Whether the Kutub Minar is by design and construction Mahomedan 
from the beginning or whether it is a conversion of a pre-existing KIrti- 
e ambba into a Minar by Kutub-ud-din and Altamash is a question whieh 
has engaged the attention of researchers from General Cunningham down 
to R. B. Dayarsm Sahani, Archaeological Superintendent, Panjab Circle. 
The theory that it was a pre-existing KIrtistambha was ably put forward 
some years ago by Mr. Kanwar Sain, M. A. (then Principal Law 
College, Lahore, now Chief Justice Kashmir State) and is still maintained 
by him though he aooepts the reading of Samvat 1704, instead of 1204, In 
a 8anskrit inscription on the Minar, now given by Mr. 8ahani. It must 
be noted that besides Arabio texts from the Koran inscribed on tbe outer 
surfaoe of the first storey of the Minar, and oertain Persian inscriptions 
mentioning the name of Shihab-ud-din, Ghiyas-ud-din, Qutub-ud-din and 
Altmash. there are strangely enough some Sanskrit inscriptions and Hindi 
too, in the several storeys of the Minar ; but these are all of later date than 
1193 A. D. and need not be much discussed as the only inscription 
supposed by Mr. Kanwar Sain to be Samvat 1204 old is also now sooepted 
by him to be dated in Samvat 1704. 

But the ohief arguments advanced by Mr. Kanwar Sain still remain. 
That the Minar is not a Ma’azina or prayer-oall tower is aooepfted by all 
and is dear as the Minar has no connection with tbe Kutub mosque. 
Seoondly, there is no Persian or Arabio inscription on the Minar reeording 
its erection by Kutub-ud-din or Altamash though their names merely 
appear. Thirdly, the Arabio texts appear to have been subsequently 
inscribed on the outer surfaoe of the lower storey, if oritioally examined. 
The original stones appear to have been taken out and replaoed as Mr. 
Beglar. Archaeological Assistant of General Cunningham actually found. 
There are other indioations also that these bands of ineriptions were 
subsequently put up. 

It is not possible to give in this note all tbe pros and eons %A this theory, 
or notlee the several inscriptions in Arabio, Persian and NIgaif and 
explain them. Dr. Harovits has published all the Arabio and Persian 
Ineriptions and Gordon 8anderson avoided going into the controversy 
whioh he says "is still going on whether the Minar is of Hindu or 
Mahomedan origin. ” He remarks, however, that the only claim, on the 
architectural ground, that tbe Minar has a Hindu origin vis: that its 
starlike plan resembles tbe form of oertain old Hindu Maples, is weakened 
by the existence of Miners on a similar plan believed to exist at Ghasni " 
•mm. .........The Sanskrit and Kigali inscriptions have not yet all been 

studied and examined and R. B. Dayaram 8ahan! is not yet positive 
about his view. Under the circum s tances the question is still not settled. 
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U ia, however, neoessary to point out that the arohiteetural argument 
advanced by Mr. Kanwar Sain-is baaed not only on the elarliko plan, bnt on 
the position of the bands of Arablo letters as also on Mr. Beglar's state- 
ment that the stones appear to have been repiaoed. 

We may lastly point out that the practice of raising Kirtistambhas is 
very old in India (vide Raghu oanto XII verse*) and we find in a Sena 
inscription that Lakshmapa Sena of Lakhnauti raised (three) Kirti- 
stambhas in Allahabad, Benares and JagannSth. It is probable that this 
Klrtistambha opto the first storey was built by Yisaladeva Ohauhan whose 
conquest of the whole of Northern India and whose driving out of 
Mleohhas from XryBvarta and making it real ArySvarta (verse already 
quoted) was memorable and is oommemorated on the 8iwalik Pillar 
of Delhi. It is possible that VIsala after his arduous oonquest of 
Delhi ( “fatigued in the oapture of Delhi ,f -Bijoliya Inso. ) raised 
a oolumn of viotory in the Lalkot of AnangapBla. VIsala is nearly 
contemporaneous with Lakshmapasena and both were emperors, the firs 
in the west and the seoond in the east of Northern India. The latter is 
recorded, as stated abovei to have; raised viotory pillars and it is plausible 
to hold that VIsala raised a oolumn at Delhi. 

We have already shown in Chauban chapter that VIsala built the 
college at Ajmer which was oonverted by order of Shihabuddin into the 
present mosque (oalled Adhai-Dinki-JhopadiJ; VIsala's inclination to build 
memorable structures is thus apparent. It is likely, however, that sKirti- 
stambha remained at the finishing of the first storey as he died soon 
after his oonquest. His -.successor FrithvIrSja II had also a short reign as 
also SomeAvara. Perhaps they might have continued the building even in 
the days of PrithvIrBj III. After the oonquest of Delhi by Kutubuddin he 
built a mosque by throwing down temples and utilising their oolumns. 
It is natural that he should oonvert the Klrtistambha of VIsala into a 
Mahomedan Minor and Altamash built the third and fourth storeys 
and completed it. 

Whoever the original author was, there is no doubt, we think, on 
architectural grounds, that the present Miner is an old Klrtistambha 
converted into a Mahomedan Miner. 


• at ^ ^ ii 




CHAPTER XXII. 


THE FALL OF OTHER RAJPUT KINGDOMS IN 
NORTHERN INDIA. 

Ajmer and Delhi, Kanauj and Benares having fallen 
before Shibabuddin Ohori and the two most powerful Rajput 
kingdoms having been conquered and annexed, the other Rajput 
kingdoms of Northern India fell w ith ease and with almost 
amazing suddenness within a quarter of a century and the 
whole of Northern India was finally enslaved by the Maho- 
medans. The story of this fall, as given by Mahomedan 
historians, must necessarily be appalling ; but exaggerated as 
the account may be, it is not incredible, as Northern India 
was ready to fall for reasons which we will disouss in a separate 
chapter. Although most of these events happened after 1200 
A. D. they are so intimately connected with this history that 
we can not conclude this book without describing them. They 
form the olosing chapter in the history of Mediaeval Hindu 
India, though Hindu kingdoms in the south continued to 
exist for a century more. 

This work of oonquering the other Hindu kingdoms of 
Northern India was carried out by the generals of Shihabuddin 
and chiefly by his slave Eutubuddin. It is extremely surprizing 
to read that in those times, among the Mahomedans, slaves 
especially those brought from Turkestan were treated in a 
manner diametrically the opposite of that in which Negro 
slaves were treated by Christians in America and elsewhere. 
The history of Eutubuddin is indeed marvellous ; from an 
ordinary slave, he rose to be the first emperor of India. He was 
not even a handsome man and he was called Aibak because he 
had lost the little finger of his right hand. But he was powerful 
in body and valorous in battle. He bad remarkable wisdom 
whioh enabled him to rise from place to plaoe and his generosity 
was so great that Mahomedan historians delight in telling 
stories of his munificence, one of which is that as Emperor of 
India he never made gifts of less than a lakh of rupees. 
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Eutubuddin, when s boy, was sold to the Eazi of Nishapur in 
Khorasan and at his house, along with his sons, he learned 
horsemanship and the use of arms, a treatment which indeed 
does immense credit to his Mahomedan master. From the 
Kazi he was taken by a merchant to Ghazni where be was 
purchased by Shihabuddin Ghori and employed in the army 
and in the civil administration of his empire. He rose from 
place to place till he was appointed governor of his Indian 
provinces beyond the Panjab at Eohram after the fall' of 
Prithvlr&ja. 

We give this short history of the rise of this great general 
because we believe in the influence of the personality of 
individuals, of great men who are born from time to time to 
mould the destinies of nations. The rise of the Mahomedan 
power in India and the fall of Hindu kingdoms may in part be 
attributed to tbe birth of such men as Mahmud, Shihabuddin 
and Eutubuddin. Tbe author of the Tabakat-i-Nasiri, in 
beginning the history of this greas man, observes properly 
" When the Almighty God wishes to exhibit to his people an 
example of greatness and majesty, he endows one of his slaves 
with the qualities of courage and generosity and then friends 
and enemies are influenced by bis bounteous munificence and 
warlike prowess ” ( E. II p. 298 ). Suoh men, witness Shivaji 
or Bajirao, easily oollect bands of brave warriors about them 
and eventually become the founders of kingdoms and kingly 
lines. The work of conquering Northern India was carried out 
by Eutubuddin and also by Altamash also a slave from Turkestan 
brave, generous and fortunate like Eutubuddin himself who 
gave his daughter in marriage to him. It is also surprising to 
find that these slaves continued to be slaves even when they 
rose to the highest position and letters of freedom were given 
them at a very late stage in their life. The history of their 
conquests we give from Taj-ul-Ma’sir the almost contemporary 
history already quoted and from Tabakat-i-Nasiri also a nearly 
contemporary account written in the days of Nasiruddin. 

1 ANHILWAD 

The first kingdom to fall next was that of Anhilwad or 
Gujamt, an event wbioh we have already described from 
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Gujarat Ch&lukya records. But we must give also the account 
given by the contemporaneousMahomedan history Taj-ul-Ma’sir. 
It relates that in 1195 when Kutubuddin was again at Ajmer 
he was informed that the Mers ( who were then Hindus ) had 
invited an army from Naharwala. He sent an army to oppose 
and forestall that movement, but that army was defeated and 
pursued to Ajmer, the fort of which appears to have been even 
invested by Naharwala forces. Kutubuddin requested reinforce- 
ments from Ghazni which were sent. The army of Gujarat 
appears to have then retired. The Mahomedans now took the 
offensive and advanoed on Gujarat. “ The lofty forts of Pali 
and Nadul were found abandoned, the Hindus had collected at 
the foot of Mount Abu under Rai Karan and DSrftburs in the 
mouth of a pass." As Muhammad Ghori had been defeated in 
that very pass before, the Mahomedans would not attack them 
there. They,, therefore, made a feint as if they were terrified and 
retreated towards Ajmer. The Hindus leaving the pass oame 
into the open to attaok them. A severe action was fought and 
the Hindus were signally defeated, most of the Hindu leaders 
being killed or taken prisoner. Rai Karan escaped ; but twenty 
thousand slaves, twenty elephants and arms beyond computation 
fell into the hands of the victors. “You would have thought 
that the treasures of the kings of the inhabited world had come 
into their possession t he city of Naharwala and the kingdom 
of Gujarat oame under the dotninion of the Mussulmans. The 
standards of victorious Khusru returned to Ajmer and thence 
to Delhi. Kutubuddin sent to Ghazni various treasures and 
rarities ” ( E. II p. 280-1 ). 

This aocount shows that Kutubuddin after his victory 
somewhere near Mount Abu must- have proceeded to Nahar- 
wala (Patan) and ocoupied and plundered that oity. This 
event is said to have happened in 1197 A. D., but as stated 
before, Bhlma issues a grant from Anhilwad Patan in 1199 
A. D. It seems, therefore, that Anhilwad was occupied later 
in 1199. The faot that Gujarat was overrun and the oapital 
occupied appears dear from the reference to the terrible condi- 
tion of Gujarat described in the grant of JayqUtasinha dated 
1808 who, after Bhlma had fled, retrieved the fortunes of Ohftlu* 
kya &:ma and driving out the Mahomedans recovered Gujarat 
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and its capital and ruled for a time in Anhilwad in plaoe of 
Bhlma. The destruction of some of the temples built by Siddba- 
rftja Jayasinha may be dated at this time. Gujarat was sorely 
shaken, but was not finally subjugated by the Mahomedans till 
a century later. 

2 KALANJAR. 

Haring destroyed the power of Gujarat and secured Ajmer, 
Kutubuddin turned his attention towards the next powerful 
Hindu kingdom on his border and attacked Kalanjar. We 
hare already given the history of this attaok in the ohapter on 
the Chandellas and we will only give here a few partioulan 
from the aooount given in the contemporaneous Taj-ul-Ma'sir. 
“In 599 H. or 1202 A.D., Kutubuddin accompanied by Altamash 
marched against Kalanjar. The acoursed Parmar (Paramar- 
dideva) fled into the fort but after a desperate Fresistanoe sub- 
mitted and aooepted the same terms as had been imposed upon 
his anoestor by Mahmud. He, however, died and his Mehta 
Ajadeo was not disposed to surrender bo easily and gave muoh 
trouble. He too was compelled to capitulate in consequenoe of 
a severe drought which dried up all the reservoirs of water in 
the fort. The fort of Kalanjar, celebrated throughout the-world, 
was taken. and the temples there were converted into mosques. 
Fifty thousand men were carried into slavery. Twenty ele- 
phants and countless arms were among the spoils. The reins 
of victory were then directed against Mahoba. The government 
of the country was conferred upon Hasan Amiral.” This 
account as that about Gujarat is corroborated by Chandel in- 
scriptions. The Chandellas obtained back the possession of 
Kalanjar and a large part of Chandel territory and like the 
Ch&lukyas of Gujarat lived as an independent ruling family 
for a century more as detailed in the chapter on the Chandellas. 

3 LAKHNAUTI. 

The third kingdom on the borders of Mahomedan rule row 
firmly established in Delhi, Kanauj and Benares was the king- 
dom of Bengal under the Senas ; and the history of the fall of 
Bengal is the most marvellous that has been reoorded by histo- 
rians. The conquest was made by Mahammad son of Bakhtyar 
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Khilji and not by Kutabuddin and the aooount ofitistobefbusd 
not in the contemporaneous Taj-ul-Ma’sir but is given by the 
author of the Tabakat-i-Nisiri from admittedly hearsay reports. 

We give the aooount as given by the Tabakat with suoh 
comment as seems proper. Mahammad Bakhtyar was a Khilji 
( not Turk but Afghan ) adventurer who sought employment 
and fortune under the expanding power of Shihabuddin OhorL 
It is natural that when victorious people conquer countries 
far and wide, turbulent spirits from the home oountry oome 
forward in numbers to advance their fortunes (as Maratha 
cavaliers did under Shivaji or Bajirao ) and find employment 
os military administrators of newly conquered territories. 
Mahammad Bakhtyar Khilji was one suoh hair*brained 
adventurer who after some refusals obtained employment as 
governor of M irzapur. Collecting an army of Turks and 
Afghans, he first attacked Bihar and conquered it, plunder- 
ing town and country. He is said to have seized a Buddhist 
settlement described as a VihSra (probably Vikrama&la) and 
massacred all the defenceless shaven-headed Brahmins 
( Buddhists) and thiown away their sacred books “which none 
was left to read or explain." This event probably happened 
in 1199 A. D. as Mahammad Bakhtyar is described by Taj-ul- 
Ma'sir as appearing before Kutubuddin with presents from the 
oonquest of Oudh and Bihar (probably at Mahoba). He was 
honoured with a robe and again sent to Bihar. 

“He then planned the conquest of Bengal and seoretly 
prepared an army and suddenly made a raid on Nadia the 
oapital of Bengal. In his impetuosity he reached the oity with 
only eighteen horsemen with him and entering it *in an in- 
offensive manner, looking as if he were a dealer in horses, 
reached the palace and at once drawing swords attaoked the 
guards. The palaoe was in consternation and none opposed 
him. The aged king Lakshmanasena heard the uproar as he 
was about to sit to dinner and knowing the reality fled by the 
back door. He esoaped and went to Jagannath. The palaoe 
and the oity were taken possession of by the army which soon 
arrived. It is needless to say that there was no resistance and 
the oity was plundered and even destroyed. Mahammad 
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Bakhtyar made Gaur or Lakhnauti his capital which was ths 
principal capital of the Sena kings." 

Doubts have been expressed about the truth of this aocount. 
That the political government of Bengal should have been so 
lax and supine as not to know of tits' advanoe of an army over 
suoh a great distance (Vikramatlla to Nadia) or that there was 
no preparedness to resist the dangerous enemy, when the whole 
country has talking of the fall of Delhi and Kanaujorthat 
there was aotually not a single blow struok in defence of Nadia 
or the kingdom is indeed strange. This is, however, a sheer 
exaggeration of the Mahomedan informants of the author of 
the TabakSt-i-Nasiri if not of the historian himself. The 
absurd story that the birth of king Lakhamania was delayed for 
the arrival of the fortunate moment of birth by tying up the 
feet of the pregnant queen which is told in the Tabakat is 
proof enough of the absurd nature of the whole story. This 
event is placed by the Tabakat in 1199, the 80th year of the 
Lakshmanasena era ; but it probably happened after his death 
and in about 1202 A. D. The account tries to explain the entire 
absence of defence by Lakshmana by the supposed superstitions 
of the Brahmin counsellors of the old king who had told him 
long before that the kingdom was fated to be taken by a Turk 
according to the prognostications of astrology. It is even added 
that when the king enquired what the mark of the conqueror 
would be, it was stated by the learned astrologers that the con' 
queror would have long arms reaohing below the knees. The 
king sent men to ascertain what Turk had that mark and Mu- 
hammad Bakhtyar was found to have suoh long arms. There 
may be some truth in the faot that the resistance of the Hindus 
was weakened to some extent by the foretelling of the Pur&pas 
that Bh&ratavarsha was fated to be oonquered by Mleohhas or 
the absurd and fearful prognostications of astrologers. But the 
above story is on the face of it too absurd to be true and we at 
onoe set down this aooount of the fall of Bengal as exaggerated 
and untrue and Bengal may be taken to have fallen after much 
resistance against Mahammad Bakhtyar and not all at onoe 
but gradually as in tire case of Gujarat and Bundelkhand. 

Tor, this aooount of the Tabakat written about 1250 A. D., 
distorted as it must be from the natural desire of the bragging 
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ad venturers who aooompanled Mohammad Bakhtyar to ex- 
aggerate the oourage of the oonquerors and the cowardioe of 
the conquered, as also from the inaptitude of foreigners coming 
suddenly into the midst of a strange people to understand 
their feelings and their ideas, and thirdly probably from a wish 
to have a hit at the Hindu belief in astrology, this foreign 
account must be tested and equated with the evidence of a 
contemporaneous Indian reoord, viz. the Bakerganj inscription 
of Eetavasena (J. Ri8, Bengal Vol. VII pp. 40-50). This 
inscription no doubt exaggerates the prowess both of Lakshmapa- 
sena and his son, the grantor Eetavasena, and thus errs on the 
other side. But it makes no mention whatever of this 
ignominious defeat of Lakshmanasena. It may be urged that 
its omission was natural as inscriptions rarely reoord the defeats 
of the inscriptor ; though disastrous fights with Turuahkas are 
mentioned even in inscriptions as in Gujarat and Bundel- 
khand ; but we may at least take intq aooount the fact that 
Lakshmapasena is herein rightly praised as a valiant 
king who had raised three viotory oolumns at Allahabad, 
Benares and Jagannath It is impossible to believe that the 
valiant Lakshmanasena fled without striking a blow. Secondly 
we must admit that Ee6avasena\was still a powerful king ruling 
in Eastern Bengal. It is, therefore, certain that the descendants 
of .Lakshmapasena ruled in Eastern Bengal for a long time 
after this event. It is also possible that Nadia may have been 
attacked after the death of Lakshmanasena during M&dhavp- 
sena’s reign whose name appears to have been erased from this . 
Bakerganj oopper-plate (ditto p. 42). We, therefore, think that 
if we put the two opposite aooounts together, we can only 
believe that Bengal fell after mueh resistance and not all at 
onoe, as already stated. 

But even if it be oonoeded that the aooount given by the 
Tabakat represents facts, these are not as dishonourable as is 
usually supposed. In the first plaoe it must be noted that 
Nadia was not the chief capital of the Senas. It was a 
Brahmin settlement newly made, whieh was almost a Brahmin 
vihgra, in an island of the Ganges and Lakabamapaaena only 
occasionally resided there. The guards at the palaoe must have 
been few and the army in the oity only nominaL’* Secondly, a 
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sodden raid on eooh a place is not impracticable.* Indeed so oh 
raids are recorded in history. Allauddin made such a sudden 
and wily raid on Devagiri in the Deccan a hundred years after 
this event. Nay only five years after- this event, Shihabuddin 
Ghori the conqueror of Hindustan was surprised in his tent 
pitohed on the eastern bank of the Indus by a few Gakkhars 
who eluding guards reached the place through water and 
murdered Shihabuddin. Thirdly, to esoape from suoh an 
attaok and start fresh resistance from a new capital was not at 
all dishonourable but on the oontrary proper and oreditable. 
This was what Rajyap&la of Eanauj or Bblma of Gujarat did 
against Mahmud or Rajaram did in Maratha history against 
Aurangjeb and this is what even modern governments do. They 
give up the oapital attacked and making another town the 
oapital, carry on resistance from there. This is exaotly what 
Lakshmanasena and his descendants appear to have done. They 
established themselves at Vikrampur which was an important 
town to the east of Nadia (a grant issued from Vikrampur by 
Laksbamanasena has been found) and ruled for nearly a cen- 
tury more in- Eastern Bengal, continuing their resistance to 
the Mahomedans, as in Gujarat or in Bundelkhand. The 
Tabakat-i-Nasiri records that when Nasiruddin marched on 
Lakhnauti, the Ehilji had marched his foroes from Lakhnautl 
"with the intention of entering the territory of Bang," i e. 
against the Sena king (Raverty p. 629). Why suoh resistance 
eventually failed to re-establish Hindu power not only in 
Bengal but in tbe other parts of Northern India also, is the 
real question and the oause of this failure we will disouss at 
length later on. 

Eutubuddip oonquered or humbled tbe strong kingdoms 
on tiie borders of his Mahomedan empire. The work of destroy- 
ing kingdoms a little more remote was carried out by bis 
successor Altamash who was an equally brave and fortunate 
Sultan. Altamash was like Eutubuddin a slave but bis valour 
was noted by 8hihabuddin and he was given his deed of freedom 
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and preferred from plaoe toplaoe by him aa also by Kutubnddin 
who gave his daughter in marriage to him, haying originally 
purchased him at Delhi as the Sultan had forbidden his sale 
and purchase at Qhasni (Tabakat, E. II 322). When Kutubud- 
din died at Lohur ( Lahore ), the oommander.iiH>hief of Delhi 
with the consent of nobles invited Shamsuddin Altamash from 
Badaun where he was governor and eleoted him Sultan. Some 
offloers and governors like Kub&oha opposed the election bat 
they were defeated ; “by divine favour every one who opposed or 
rebelled was subdued and all territories belonging to Delhi 
Badaun, Oudh, Benares and the Siwalik hills oame into his 
possession." Even Lahore was taken from Yildus and Sind and 
Bakkhar from Kubacha in 1217 A. D. ( E. II 324 ). Altamash 
subdued Bengal under Ghiyasuddin Baktyar who acknowledged 
him suzerain and paid him tribute ( 1225 ). 

4 RANTHAMBHOR AND MANDAWAR. 

e 

Thus the Mahomedan Empire of Delhi oame into the 
possession of another oapable sovereign and he naturally turned 
his attention towards first oonquering refraotory Hindu nobles 
in his own territory. “ In 623 H. ( 1226 ) he marohed against 
Ranthambhor before whioh seventy sovereigns bad failed. The 
8ultan’s servants by the favour of the Creator took it. In 624 
H. ( 1227 ) he marohed against Mandawar within the Siwalik 
( territory ) and its capture likewise, the Almighty facilitated 
and the Sultan returned with much booty " (Raverty's Tabakat 
p. 611 K These two places were probably in the possession of 
Ohauhan chiefs and they proving refraotory were attaoked 
and dispossessed. 

We have seen that Rapthambhor had been attaoked by 
Kutubuddin also but the ohief had then submitted and been 
spared. Ranthambhor was again taken by the -Ohauhans and 
its last king was the valorous Hammir hero of the Hammira 
Mah&k&vya. There is some dispute as to what Mandawar was 
and the mention of its looation in 8iwalik (not hills as in E. II 
but territory as in Raverty ) leads to some doubt HSnsi is 
similarly supposed to be in the Siwalik hills at the base of the 
Himalayas but it really is a place in Karnal Distriot But we 
have already shown that Siwalik meant Bapidalaksha territory 
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of the Ghauhans of Sambhar (VoL II p. 36). Probably Mandawar 
which was originally the seat ofNfthararai PratihKra oonqaered 
by Prithvlrija, was now a part of the dominions of the 
Ghanhans and a Ohauhan ohief was ruling there. Mandawar 
is now in rains and is about 4 miles from the modern eity of 
Jodhpur. 


5 GWALIOR. 

The next plaoe whioh Altamash attacked was the fort of 
Gwalior whioh had been spared by Kutubuddin on its submis- 
sion. This was a strong plaoe within the Mahomedan empire 
and required to be seized. This plaoe was not now in the 
possession of the Kaohhwahas who seem to have removed to 
Amber a more distant plaoe. It was in possession of ParihBras 
who (according to Gwaliorn&mS published by Prince Balawant- 
rao Bhayyasaheb Soindia ) had seized the plaoe. The Gwalior 
Gazetteer states that the ParihSras took the fort from 
Kaohhwahas in 1129 AD. Solankhap&la from whom Kutubuddin 
took it was a Parih&ra. It was put in possession of Altamash 
in 1210 and was retaken by the ParihSras and henoe.this attaok 
by him. " In 629 H. ( 1232 A. D. ) Altamash marohed against 
the fort and invested it. Malikdeo ( Baverty reads 
Mangaldev) son of Basil (Raverty reads Maldev) began the 
fight. For 11 months the army sat before it At last Malikdeo 
fled at night About 500 men received punishment before the 
tent of the king. After appointing officers to Gwalior the 
Sultan returned to Delhi” ( E. II p. 327 ). We think that the 
men punished were those of the Sultan's army itself who had 
been Careless enough to allow Malik to esoape and not men of 
Malikdeo ; for none is stated here to have been oaptured nor 
oould they be desoribed sub punished. And further an inscription 
on the Gwalior fort existing in Babar's time showed that 
Rajput ladies on the fort destroyed themselves in a pyre and 
the place is still called Johartal ( Gwalior Gazetteer p. 125 ). 
The Rajput soldiers must have either died in the attaok on the 
investing army or escaped. The subsequent history of the fart 
of Gwalior is given by Prince Balwantrao Bhayyasaheb whioh 
we need not give here in detail. The plaoe ohsngod hand s 
often* the Tuars taking it in the days of Timur and ^'H-g it 
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for a time when it was taken again by Babar. During Mogul 
days it was used as a prison for prinoes. It was again taken by 
Bhadaura kings from whom it was taken by Soindia. From them 
it was taken by the English twioe but it is now with Soindia. 

6 BHEL8A AND UJJAIN. 

“ Ini 632 H ( 1234 A. D. ) Altamash sent an army against 
Malwa and took the oity and fort of Bhelsa. There was a 
temple there which was three hundred years in building. It 
was 105 gaj high. It was demolished" (E. II p. 328). This was 
probably the famous Bhaillasw&min (sun) temple mentioned by 
Al-Beruni. The Garudastambha inscription of the 1st entury 
B. 0- belonged probably to a Vishnu temple on the other side of 
the river Betwa which probably had already fallen. 

Whatever this may be, the Udepur temple of Siva some 
miles distant from Bhelsa is not the one referred to here. For 
this temple built by Udayfiditya Pars m Sr a whioh has also 
a very- high pinnacle still survives to attest the glory of the 
Param&ra rule. This event happened during the reign of the 
last Paramftra king Tavap&la who, as stated in the ohapter on 
the later Param&ras, ruled from 1216 to 1240 A D. 

" From Bhelsa he (Altamash) proceeded to Ujjain where 
there was the temple of Mah&k&la whioh be destroyed as well 
as an image of Vikram&ditya who ruled Malwa 1346 years 
before this time. The Hindu era dates from his reign (as this 
figure leads to 1289 A. D- as the date of the oapture of Ujjain 
whioh really is 1234 A. D. we may take 55 years as the length 
ofVikrama’s rule). Some other images oast in oopper were 
oarried to Delhi with the stone image of Mah&k&la ” (E. II p. 
328). There is no reason to doubt the truth of this conoise 
unexaggerated statement, though we find no corroborating 
contemporaneous Hindu record.. The temple of Mah&k&la was 
then .converted into a mosque whioh, history tells*us, was again 
oonverted into a Hindu temple of Mah&k&la in the days of 
Banoji Soindia whose descendants still rule in Ujjain and 
worship Mah&k&la. It may be mentioned that the present 
high-pinnacled temple of Mah&k&la was built by the Shenvi 
“Diwan of Banoji Soindia, Ramaohandra Bibs, who was 
ohildleiss and who, therefore, used most .of his wealth in this 
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gnat work (1745 A. D.). Probably the present temple stands 
in the very place where the old temple stood. It may also be 
noted tbat later on the Mahomedan rulers of Malwa allowed 
the Hindus to have a Mah&k&la Idol set up at a short distanoe 
from the original temple (destroyed and converted into a 
mosque ) and it is known now as the Vridhha or old Mah&k&la. 

This expedition into Malwa was apparently for the sole 
purpose of destroying famous Hindu idols, a religious expedition 
in the manner of the Somnath expedition of Mahmud. There 
was no attempt at oonquest of Malwa and its reduction into a 
Mahomedan province. Probably the territory was too distant 
and not contiguous like Gwalior. We have already stated 
that the Param&ra rule endured for about a century more just 
as Gujarat remained under Ch&lukyas for about the same time. 
Malwa was finally oonquered by Allauddin Khilji. 

7 NAGDA, CAPITAL OF MEWAD. 

We have sketohed above the fall of almost all the lead ing 
Hindu kingdoms of Northern India, Chauhan, Rathod, Chandella, 
Ch&lukya, Sena, Parih&ra and Param&ra. The Guhilots of Mewad 
oame in their turn to be attaoked later. Though we have not 
many details, we find that Mewad was attaoked in the days of 
Nasiruddin while Jaitrasinh was ruling ( 1253 A. D. ) and that 
its capital Nagda was destroyed. The Mahomedans were, 
however, defeated by Jaitrasinh and its hill capital Chitod 
remained intact It continued to rule with vigour till even 
Chitod was taken by Allauddin Khilji. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 


THE DOWNFALL OF NORTHERN INDIA 
— PRINCIPAL CAUSES. 

. The causes which led to the downfall of Northern India 
mast be, and indeed are, different from those whioh led to the 
downfall of the Panjab. In the Panjab there were no Rajput 
kingdoms. Panjab, as stated before, was always ruled from 
outside, by Sind, by Kashmir, by Kabul. Northern India was 
always ruled by Hindu and looal kings. Panjab was usually 
the land of foreign invasions and of foreign rule. Northern 
India had always defeated and driven out foreign invaders. 
Alexander did not cross the Sutlej at all. Menander oame 
as far as Ayodhya but was eventually driven out by Pushpa- 
mitra. The Sakas came as far as Mathura but were driven 
away by Vikram&ditya. The Kushans and the Huns 
indeed ruled rather long in the western part of Northern India 
but they were driven away by Skandagupta of Patna, by 
Vishpuvardhana of Mandsaur and finally by PratSpavardhana 
of Thanesar. From 600 A. D. down to 1000 A. D. there were 
no foreign invasions. Mahmud indeed conquered R&jyap&l 
and impbsed a tribute on Northern India but the Gfthadavftlas 
soon drove out the foreign foe and stopped the tribute, while 
R&jyap&la had even been killed by the ChandeUas and Kaohls 
wahas for submitting to Mahomedan yoke. In short the Aryan 
kin gs of Northern India had always held their own against 
foreign invaders. The Rajput kingly families of the Hindu 
period were unquestionably most heroic and did not brook 
submisson. Why did they fall before Shihabuddin Ghorit 
There could be no laok of armies or of oapable generals. Indeed 
Prlthvlrftja was the greatest warrior put forward by the indo- 
mitable Chauhans to oppose the Mahomedan onslaught. He 
had actually defeated four kings suooesBively. He held up the 
flood of Mahomedan oonquest like a strong bund. Strangely 
enough as soon as the bund gave way, the flood rushed over 
the whole of Northern India and uprooted all the Rajput 
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kingdoms within the oourse of twenty five yean. Why did the 
heroic Rajput kingly families, like the Chauhans and the' 
Rathods, the Chandellas and the Paramftras, the 8olankhis and 
the Haihayas succumb and why did Northern India fall so 
completely as never to rise again ? 

There was no superiority of p hysiqu e or valour in favour 
of tire Mahomedan combatants. The Rajputs were as hardy, 
powerful or heroio as the Turks and Afghans who conquered 
them. There was no difference of weapons.’ Neither the 
Afghans nor the Rajputs hadfire -arms. Both fought with the 
same weapons, the sword, the lanoe ancT the arrow. Both _had 
elephants in perhaps equal numbers. |The Moguls indeed 
oonquered the Rajputs by the use of cannon ; and so did the 
Marathas under Soindia. As stated already, before the scienti- 
fic weapons of destruction of the western nations, India was 
bound to fall. But in the days of Shihabuddin Ghori, neither 
side used fire-arms, though Firishta and, Chand Bardai by 
anaohronism mention their use. 

It oan not be alleged that the religious fervour actuating 
Shihabuddin and his Mahomedans was stronger than that actu- 
ating the Rajputs. Although Mahomedan historians desoribe 
the former as making a religious war, Shihabuddin was fighting 
for oonquest of territory and not for extending religion. Indeed 
we find that conversion of the people to Mahomedanism was 
not his motive in oonquering Northern India, and conversions 
did not take plaoe on a large soale in Northern India for reasons 
whioh we will presently see. On the other hand the Rajputs 
and the Hindus of. Northern India were aotuated by a more 
fervent religious seal than the inhabitants of the Panjab. As 
stated before, religious zeal in the Pan jab has always been weak ; 
but the land of the Sarsvati, the Jumna and the Ganges has 
always been the stronghold of Hinduism being its birthplace. 
We, therefore, think that the impelling force of religion was 
equally strong on either side. 

The foremost cause whioh is usually and properly assigned 
to the fell of the Rajputs' is their internecine fighting. The 
Rajput kingly families always fought amongst themselves not 
so mueh for extension of territory as for establishment of super/ 
4 « 1 
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iority. At this very time we find Prithvlrij attacking his 
three great neighbouring kings of Gujarat, Bundelkhand and 
U. P.} These fights were always tough fights as between 
European nations and doughty warriors on both aides always 
fell in great numbers. (The fighting strength of all the four 
powerful kingdoms, L e. of the Ohauhans, the Rathods, the 
Ohandellas and the Solankhis was thus reduoed and each foil 
when fighting singly and separately against the strong oommon 
foe. Interneoine warfare has always been the bane of the 
Rajputs. Though the Rajputs always neglected artillery and 
were, therefore, always weak in modern times, they oould even 
then have driven out the Moguls, if only they had combined, 
as Manuohi distinctly states in his memoirs and they oould 
have withstood even the Marathas, though not the English, 
for the Maratha artillery was in the hands of Europeans. 
Against Shihabuddin whose ambition was threatening India, of 
which the Rajputs must have had ample knowledge from infor- 
mants, the Rajputs should have stayed their quarrels and com- 
bined. (They did not stop their fights even against the oommon 
impemnEg'dangef and they consequently were all destroyed. 

The oondition of India at this time resembled that of Ger- 
many at the end of the eighteenth oentury. Germany was 
divided at that time into several small but strong kingdoms 
the ruler in eaoh of which aspired to the imposing /dignity of 
Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire and consequently tried to 
humble though not destroy the others. In the same way in 
India eaoh Rajput king aspired to being called Chakravartin or 
emperor and for that end tried to oonquer other kings without 
Attempting to annex his kingdom. Thus while the power of 4 
both was lessened, the conqueror gained no strength from in- 
crease of resources or dominion. Bhoja of Malwa for example 
fought with and humbled other Rajput kings and r was* called 
Milava Chakravartin. Karna of Chedi followed his example. 
And Kumirapila attempted to obtain the same honour. The 
rivalry between the Gihadavilas and the Chauhans^lasted for 
nearly thirty years, between Vijayaohandra and Vigrahapftla 
and Jaiohand and Prithvlrij and weakened both. As the Risi 
re lates, nin ety out of a hundred of Prithvlrftja's simantas fell in his 
Oonfliot with J ayaohand in carrying off Sanyogiti. It Is, therefore, 
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no wonder that |he Rajput kingly families fell before Shiha- 
buddin aa the Germanio states severally fell before Napoleon. 

But while Germany was never finally conquered and sub- 
jected to foreign domination, Northern India was laid prostrate 
for all time. We have, therefore, really to find out the reason 
why even after temporary oonquest as tbc natural oonsequenoe 
of defeat in battle. Northern India oould not regain its feet and 
make itself free. The cause of this, in our view, lay in the 
rl gidifioation of p aste which took place about this time. We will 
show in our General Survey Book how caste whioh was fluid in 
the beginning of this sub.period beoame rigid by the end of the 
12th oentuTy and the modern rigid oaste system of India with 
its intricacies and its numberless subsections inside the main 
castes was evolved. While Kshatriyas married in previous times 
Vaitya -wives and Brahmins married Eshatriya and Vaitya 
wives and often vice versa, eaoh oaste and suboaste now con- 
fined marriage and even food to itself. /The sooial sympathy 
whioh existed previously among the various seotions of the 
Hindu people was gone and it was replaced by a feeling of 
aloofness and even aversion. 

But the m ost in jurious result of this rigidifioation of 
oaste was the vast dimunition in the fighting strength of king- 
doms. Even now this evil of the oaste system in India is not 
adequately realised. It is often wondered how a nation con- 
sisting of 33 crores of inhabitants can be ruled by a nation of 
four crores. But it must be remembered that the fighting people 
in India scarcely number four crores while the whole British 
nation of four orores is the fighting reserve of Britain. In India, 
excepting the Panjab, the people are divided firstly by raoe into 
Aryans and Dravidians and seoondly by oaste into fighters and 
non-fighters. The Dravidian section of the Indian population 
is nearly more than one half and chiefly consists of non-fighters. 
In the Aryan section of the population again, only the Esha- 
triyas are by heredity and present occupation inolined to fight. 
The result is that in India about 10 per oent of the population 
is fit and disposed to fight, while the remaining 90 per oent 
by nature and heredity is not fit to fight and is, therefore, ready 
to aooept the rule of any strong nation whioh happens to he 
successful. As we will explain elsewhere, the idea of a nation 
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did not develop in India and the people as a whole never - 
thought of opposing foreign oonquest. Especially at this time > 
by the rigidification of caste the number of those who fought 
for independence was owing to internecine fighting limited and 
as soon as these viz. the Rajputs fell, the country as a whole 
submitted without demur to the foreign yoke. 

This baneful effeot of a rigid caste system, wherein the 
number of those who fight for the independence of the 
community becomes limited, was seen by the ancient law- 
givers and they attempted to remedy it by laying it down that 
though ordinarily it is the duty of tfie Kshatriyas to take up 
arms, it was yet the duty of all the three higher varnas to take 
up arms when religion was threatened and religion or Dharma, 
according to the Hindu notion, included politios and imposition 
of the yoke of a foreign people and religion was certainly a 
danger to apligion. But where the people are, for generations, 
bred up in professions which are docile and in a spirit of 
submission, it is impossible to expect them to suddenly become 
fighters. Indeed, as stated before, when Shihabuddin conquered / 
Kanauj, the rais and land-holders came forward and tendered [ 
submission. Moreover it must be noted that the population of ' 
Northern India is predominantly Dravidian, unlike the Punjab. 
It is even now so, the total number of Kshatriyas in U. P. is 
remarkably small. While, therefore, Shihabuddin Ghori could 
raise an army from the whole of the overflowing population of ' 
the Punjab, of Afghanistan and of Turkestan, the Rajputs oould 
not raise large armies in India nor would the people offer 
resistance as a whole to foreign yoke. It may be noted that in 
western countries at the present day, the whole population of a 
country becomes the recruiting ground for ah army fighting for 
the nation’s existence. Germany in the reoent war oould place 
in the field nearly 70 lakhs of soldiers and so oould France and 
England. And the national sentiment is so strong in the west 
that the whole oountry ttykes the greatest interest in the national 
struggle. The condition of Northern India at this time was,* 
exactly the opposite. The Kshatriya population alone was the [ 
recruiting ground ; it is indeed true that soma Brahmins and ■ 
Taisyas did fight even at that time, but these exceptions prove 
the rule viz. that the Brahmins and {the Vaityas then, as now, 
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wen m a rule unwilling and even unfitted to take up anna 
The ease wae different during the days of the Guptas and the 
Vardhanas, of Dahir and Lalliya. Seoondly, the people as a 
whole took no interest in the national struggle and without 
demur offend their submission to the fornign yoke, especially 
because, as we shall presently show, the Mahomedan rulers did 
not adopt any coercive measures for the spread of their religion. 

Many of the remnants of the ohivalrous, independence-loving 
Rajputs, ntind to the deserts and hills of Rajputana, or the 
ravines of the Chambal and the Jumna and other rntiied traots 
and there and preserved their independence, thus leaving 
Northern India in general and the Madhya-de&a in particular, 
all the mote helpless- Northern India, therefore, fell prostrate 
never to rise, because there was no national resitastnoe. This will 
explain how while in Europe even small nations have success- 
fully resisted attempts to enslave them, in India large countries 
like the Kanauj kingdom fell finally before the Mahomedans. 
These countries or kingdoms were large enough even singly to 
oppose suooessfully any Mahomedan oonqueror. But the reality 
is that there was no national resistance and the ’resistance 
offered by the Rajputs was unavailing owing to their being 
outnumbered by reason of rigidity of oaste. It is not a mere 
matter of aooident that Sobieski the greatest leader of the Poles 
was able to finally stop the onward rush of the Turks at 
Vienna. The Poles were more heroic than the Greeks, no 
doubt, but the Poles fought as a nation and hence succeeded. In 
Northern India unfortunately, both Prithvlrftj and J aiohand were 
defeated ; but if the people had resisted as a whole, Northern 
India oould not have been finally subdued by the Mahomedans. 

The effioaoy and the necessity of national resistance, was 
first realised in India, in our view, by Shivaji,' under the 
inspiration of whose spirit MahSrishtra resisted as a nation and 
fought * against Aurangzeb. The Marathas, meaning thereby 
Kshatriyas, Brahmins, and the oommpn people or Sudras 
combined and fought as a man in the days of Rajaram and rose 
superior even to the whole oomhined power of the Mogul 
empire with which Aurangzeb in vain strove to crush them. The 
Marathas of the days of Shivaji and Rajaram, alone in Indian 
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history, offend national resistance and attained and preserved 
independence. They alone in Indian history verified the maxim 
laid down in western politics that no power however great oan 
crush the independence of a people however small if they resist 
as a nation. India naturally could not nalise the necessity of 
national unity when its kingdoms were ruled by Hindu kings 
of whatever olan. The Marathas first realised it after three 
oentnries of Mahomedan'rule. The Sikhs followed them with 
their religious oonsoription. The Indian people under English 
rale must realise the necessity of national effort if they are to 
attain Swaraj or political freedom. 

The message of history for the fdture, therefore, is that not 
only the Rajputs should learn to confederate and unite, but the 
whole of the people of India and especially the Hindus whose 
caste system makes disunion their normal characteristic. 
It is not indeed possible to suggest that oaste should be 
abolished. The evolution of the Hindu sooiety for thousands 
of years has been developing oaste and it would be impossible to 
induce the Hindus to give up oaste. Moreover, the Rajputs 
have developed their highly chivalrous and heroio nature, 
through this very principle of heredity. Indeed the preser- 
vation of caste-purity of whioh the Rajputs take particular oan 
has everything to reoommend it. But the Rajputs not only of 
the east and the west but also of the north and the south, the 
Gurkhas, Dogras, the Bundelas and the Marathas must learn 
to unitb on terms of absolute equality and more imperatively 
confederate for national uplift But still, the Hindus, inspite 
of their oaste distinctions must learn to confederate on terms 
of equality of status while preserving the independent growth 
of each main oaste (though not of each subordinate subdivision 
whioh has oome into being for fanoiful reasons). The principle of 
confederation of independent units for political purposes was 
first thought out and practised by the Amerioan states and has 
now been followed by Germany. The confederation of Hindus, 
subdivided as they are, into independent castes, is the real 
problem of the future as previous history teaches us, and it 
must be practicable to aohieve it, even if it be necessary to 
adopt for it, oommensality of food, and drink and of some 
rdigtous worship. There is, and there should be, no idea in 
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this confederation of the Hindus, of opposing or harassing the 
Mahomedans ; for the confederation of Hindus and Maho- 
medans is also absolutely necessary for the political progress of 
the country. But it must be remembered that the Mahome- 
dans are already a united and a strong community and the 
confederation of Hindus and Mahomedans oan only be 
achieved and made permanent if the Hindus also become a 
united and strong community. 

To conolude the disunion among the Rajputs the fighting . 
arm of India and the rigidity of caBte by whioh 9/10 of the ( 
people were made incapable or unwilling to resist foreign j 
domination were the two main causes which led to the perma- i 
nent enslavement of Northern India. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


DOWNFALL OF NORTHERN INDIA. 

—SUBSIDIARY CAUSES. 

In the last ohapter we have given what appear to us to be 
the ohief oauses of the fall of the Rajput kingdoms of Northern 
India, vis': first, the oonstant fighting among the several Rajput 
states and their consequent weakening and seoond, the rigid!* 
fioation of caste which made the several important sections of 
the people in eaoh state, except the Rajputs, incapacitated and 
unwilling to fight. In this ohapter we notice some subsidiary 
oauses which contributed to the fall of these kingdoms, though 
these individually could not have led to that result Most of 
the facts given here will have to be notioed again in our 
survey of the general condition of tho country ; [but it is as 
well to mention them here separately. 

1. One may first again mention the absenoe of the feeling 
of nationality in the people of all these states. We have already 
said that in India at this time, as elsewhere in Asia, there 
were kingdoms but no peopledoms. The people did not feel 
that the state was theirs and the king ought also to be theirs. 
The oountry belonged to the king and any one might 
be king whom God chose. Under this view of the state, 
the sentiment of nationality oannot arise, nor, as stated in 
VoL II (p. 220) and Vol. I (p. 123), the virtue of patriotism. 
There was the sentiment of loyalty, no doubt, and you find in 
the Prithvlrfj R&sft that sentiment appealed to everywhere. To 
die for the master was the highest dhanna of the Rajput soldier. 
But when that master failed and toother master was sub- 
stituted by the will of God, the soldier was ready to die for him 
also. Thus we find even Kshatriya soldiers dying for Mahome- 
dan kings and masters. This was ’doubly true of the oommon 
people who were not Rajputs i. e, of the caste whose duty it 
was to rule. 

Though one essential of a state in its modem sense was 
indeed developing in India in the rise of separate modem 
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languages and OujaTat, Rajputana, Antarbed, Bengal, Mah&- 
rSshtra, Telangana, TamilnSdu and Malyfilam oould now be 
considered as separate countries by reason of separate languages, 
viz., their modern vernaculars, this did not develop the feeling 
of nationality among the speakers of the samo language for the 
above reason and in each of these countries or provinces, there 
were consequently several kingdoms which fought with one 
another. Why these did not coalesce, we shall discuss 
later on, but we may state here that the sameness of language 
did not develop the sentiment of nationality in these provinces 
in the absence of the other essential conditions whioh give 
rise to the feeling of nationality. 

2. There being no sentiment of nationality, the ingress 
of foreigners was usually not objected to. Except in Kashmir 
and Tibet which had impregnable boundaries, the ingress of 
foreigners was not prohibited, was not even watched. Hence 
Mahomedans came int^the several kingdoms freely and often 
settled therein. Thus we find them settled in NAharwala, in 
Cambay, in Sopara, in MahSrSshtra and oven in the Kanauj 
kingdom.* They even insisted on being governed by their own 
magistrates, as is evidenced by Mahomedah writers* as also by 
the expression Hanjamana-Nagara-Trivarga already noticed in 
Thana inscriptions. That the strength of states is impaired 
by the presenoe of foreigners is seen clearly by the modern 
states of the west whioh exercise strict watch over the ingress 
of foreigners. Indian states did not realise this or feel the 
necessity of strict watoh over them owing to the absenco of the 
feeling of nationality. Though there is no recorded evidenoe 
of it, one oan imagine how the presenoe of Mahomedans in the 
several kingdoms must have contributed to their eventual sub* 
jugation. 

3. Superstition sometimes contributes its quota to the fall 
of nations and superstition acted like a double-edged sword 
towards the fall of India. While the Mahomedans believed 


• The Benares Gazetteer states that In the city of Benares there are Mahomedan 
MohoUaa which are anterior In date to the final conquest of Benares by the Mahomedans 
according to tradition, though It Is difficult to believe that Chandra or Govlndachandra or 
even Jalchand could have allowed Mahomedans to settle in Benares. Perhaps they settled 
fntbe time of the subservient PratihSra kings. 

47 
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that viotory was bound to oome to them “for the judgment 
of God was upon those who were against him and oould not be 
avoided," the Hindus thought that India was bound to be over- ' 
run by the Mleohohhas in the Kali age. Superstition has often 
aoted thus upon the mind of peoples. The Aztecs of Mexioo 
believed that they were destined to be conquered by men com- 
ing from the east. When the Goths and the Vandals overthrew 
the Roman Empire, the Christians thought that the end of the 
world was coming on as foretold in the Bible and made no opposi- 
tion. In India too, though there is no reoorded evidence of it, 
exoept in the case of Lakhnauti where the Tabakat records that 
king Lakshmanasena had been told that he would be oonquered 
by a long-armed Turk, the Hindus generally must have submit- 
ted to the new state of things through the superstitious belief 
that it was inevitable. 

4. The maintenance of a strong and suffioient army is the 
first duty of every state. The Hindu states had probably neg- 
lected this duty at this time. The great reputation of India in 
this respeot noted before had been lost by it at this time. The 
probability is that Hindu states did not at this time maintain 
standing armies as in the days of Harsha or Bhoja. The 
army consisted ohiefly of the quotas furnished by the S&mantaa. 
Though not exactly alike, these S&mantas were like barons in 
England, who maintained for the use of the state oertain 
quota# of fighters, the expenses of the\same being borne by the 
barons or S&mantas from their fiefs. This is the same system 
as existed under the Moguls viz., of Hazaris and Fanoh Hazaris. 
Frithvhftj had probably no standing army of the state. He 
had probably only a small Huzur force. We know that 
the Peishwas, after the battle of Panipat, neglected to main- 
tain a strong Huzur army, and the sagaoious Ahaly&bai expos- 
tulated often with Nana Fadnis for negleoting the Huzur pathak. 
The quota supplied by Sfimantas oannot always be relied upon, 
either in respeot of number or of effi oienoy. The standing army 
of Mahmud or Shihabuddin Ghori must have been a more reli- 
able foroe than the armies composed of the forces of 8&mantas 
oalled together hastily by the Hindu kings. Skmantas or mili- 
tary sardars are again not disposed to fight stubbornly aa there 
is a temptation to save themselves and their fiefs. We believe 
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that the absence of sufficient standing armies in the Hindu states 
at this time strongly contributed to their eventual fall. 

5. It may further be observed that Hindu intelligence 
negleoted the study of the soienoe of war as well as the soienoe 
of the proper conception of the state. Brahmin and Rshatriya 
intelligence revelled more in this subperiod in the study of 
poetics than in the necessary study of more useful sciences. 
The distinctions of heroines in love and despair, the essentials 
of poetry, poetical blemishes and embellishments, and the figures 
of speeoh engaged the highest intelligence of the land and even 
kings devoted their attention to writing elaborate treatises on 
poetics and dramaturgy. These works, no doubt, prove the 
fineness of Hindu intellect, but it should have devoted itself to 
more important studies. The attention and affluence of kings 
were bestowed more upon court-poets than upon generals ; the , 
stage attracted them more than the camp. The minute study 
of poetios led to the deterioration of taste and morals and the 
increase of voluptuousness can be marked from the KarpQra- 
Manjarl of Rajasekhara to the RambhS Manjarf of Nayaohandra. 
The debasement of popular and kingly tarste will be apparent 
from the first verse of adoration adopted even in Kanauj for 
such ceremonious and meritorious documents as inscriptions 
of grants of villages to pious Brahmins. Indeed luxury and 
voluptuousness were bound to overtake the people in this sub* 
period, since the last sub-period was the most prosperous period 
of Hindu history as shown in the last chapter of Volume II 
(pp. 247-2581 Height of prosperity leads to decadence of morals 
and voluptuousness whioh undermine the physical and moral 
capacities of the people, as we see in the case of the Romans, 
the Arabs, the Moguls and others and it need not be wondered 
that theHindu kingdoms In the twelfth century beoame weak, 
by reason of the very prosperity and happiness they had enjoyed. 

8. Lastly, we cannot oonolude this short survey of the 
subsidiary oauses of the downfall of Rajput kingdoms in 
Northern India without drawing the attention of the reader to 
the reorudssoenoe during this sub-period of the Buddhistic 
■sentiment of Ahimsi whioh, as we shall show in our chapter on 
religious surrey, is evidenced by the rise of new Vaishpavism 
and the great popularity, power, and p r ogr e ss of Jainism 
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and of Lingayat and other sects during this period. Though 
the rise of Vaishnavism or the spread of Jainism or other seots 
cannot be assigned as a direct cause of the downfall of Northern 
India, as Buddhism can be as a cause of the downfall of Sind, 
it cannot be denied that the dominance of the dooile dootrine of 
Ahimsa throughout the Hindu society at this time made it inof- 
fensive and weak. Most Brahmins whether Saiva or Vaishnava, 
and almost all Vaisyas Saiva, Vaishnava and Jain aooepted at 
this time the non-slaughter of animals as a binding religious 
principle and gave up animal food altogether as we will show 
later on. The result was that with the exception of the Rajputs 
the whole Hindu mass became unfitted as well as unwilling to 
fight. This influence of food on the nature of people can not be 
denied. The masses of Indian people in the several states 
excepting the Rajputs, (the Sudras generally following the 
Brahmins and Vaisyas through imitation as well as indigence) 
were like Indian elephants. Inspite of its enormous size and 
strength, the elephant is by nature timid and inoffensive. The 
elephant’s arm of offense, its trunk, is delicate and is easily slashed. 
The elephant is usually afraid to endanger its life and shrinks at 
the least display of fire. No doubt, it can be trained to fight 
and to courageously withstand fire. So also the vegetarian 
Hindu can be trained to fight and perform deeds of valour. 
But where there is no such training; both by nature being 
inoppressive are easily subdued and made to obey the master. 
There are no doubt examples of Brahmin and even Jain brave 
generals and soldiers in this sub-period, but the generality of the 
people being unaccustomed to fight and becoming by their food 
inagressive and dooile, when the Rajputs failed, all the Hindu 
kingdoms from the Sutlej to the Brahmaputra and from the 
Himalayas to the Vindhyas succumbed and almost willingly 
submitted to the Moslem yoke within the short period of a 
quarter of a century. As stated in the preface to Volume I, 
the message of history to Hindus, especially those who have 
conscientious objection to a meat diet, is so to strengthen them" 
selves by physical training and mental alertness as to enable 
them to take their share honourably in the internecine 
physioal struggles of the human race which will never oease 
but will ever go on* 



BOOK VIII. 

GENERAL SURVEY. 

CHAPTER L 
RAMIFICATION OF CASTE. 

As stated in the beginning of this volume, we have a very 
valuable guide for ascertaining the social condition of Hindu 
India at the outset of this sub-period, in Al-Beruni who wrote his 
book on India in 1030 A. D. Al-Beruni lived among the Hindus 
at Multan and elsewhere in the Panjab and was an accurate 
observer. But unfortunately he sometimes mixes what he read 
in Hindu religious books whioh he studied in the original, with 
what he saw and his observations, therefore, are not always as 
reliable as those of previous Arab writers quoted in our second 
volume. However, we begin the description of the social 
condition of India in this sub-period, with quoting what Al- 
Beruni says on subject of oaste in his book on India. Fortunately 
he was acquainted with Persian and Greek history and gives us 
faotg from the west for comparison with Indian condition. 

Al-Beruni shows that caste had developed in ancient times 
among the Persians, not to speak of the Greeks and Romans. 
" The anofent Chosroes had created great institutions of this 
kind ( oaste ) which could not be broken through by tho speoial 
merits of any individual nor by bribery. When Ardashir 
restored the Persian empire, he also restored the olasses or 
castes in the following manner r — 

1. Knights and princes. 

2. Monks, fire-priests and lawyers. 

3. Physicians and astronomers and other men of aoience. 

4. Husbandmen and artisans. 
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"And within these classes there were subdivisions distinct 
from each other, like the species within a genus. The Hindus 
have also institutions of this kind. We, Moslems, consider all 
men equal except in piety and this is an obstaole whioh prevents 
understanding between us and the Hindus. 

“ The Hindus call their castes, varnas or colours and from 
the genealogical point of view they call them Jatah ( Jati). 
They are four from the beginning. The highest are the Brah- 
mins ; next come Kshatriyas. Their degree is not muoh below 
that of the Brahmins. Then follow the Vaisiyas and the 
Sudras. Between the two latter classes there is no very great 
distance. Much as these differ, they live together in the same 
towns and villages, mixed together in the same houses and 
lodgings ” ( Sachau I pp. 99-101 ). 

This long extract will show to us that this description of 
Hindu castes is not as accurate as that given in Volume II from 
previous Arab writers. The splitting of Kshatriyas into ruling 
Kshatriyas and cultivating Kshatriyas spoken of by Ibn 
Khordadba ( Vol. II p. 179) is not even mentioned here. Probably 
in 1040 A. D. Rajputs had been so deoimated and perhaps had 
fallen so low that they did not impress Al-Beruni separately. 
The statement in the G&hadav&la inscription quoted before 
( p. 221 ) seems thus to be true of the condition of thingB at this 
time, that the Kshatriya ruling clans had almost been destroyed 
at least in the Panjab and U. P. and the recitation of the Veda 
had almost stopped when Chandra G&hadav&la rehabilitated 
both. Secondly, Al-Beruni speaks somewhat from the books 
and not from actual observation and further says nothing about 
marriage. Ibn Khordadba stated that the Brahmins and 
Rajputs married from the lower caste of Kshatriyas and we 
have the historical mention of R&jasekhara marrying a Chauhan 
lady. Probably in Al-Beruni’s time (or later when castes were 
consolidated) such marriages had altogether stopped. Thirdly, 
Al-Beruni does not speak of intermediate castes whioh must 
have been many, nor of any subdivisions of the prinoipal oastes 
which probably had not yet arisen. 

The oastes among the Persians who were all Aryans were 
naturally different from those among the Hindus who were 
formed by a combination of Aryan and non- Aryan populations; 
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and henoe the oiass of Sudras did not exist among the Persians. 
.Moreover we do not know if caste distinctions among the 
Persians were not matrimonial, but were purely oooupational. 
Among the Hindus, Pratiloma marriage was stopped in pre- 
Buddhist days and Anuloma marriage ceased probably at this 
time. Lastly, Al-Beruni says that all castes lived mixed toge- 
ther in the same houses and lodgings. This is probably a 
oorreot observation so far as the Panjab is concerned ; for there 
was not much difference of food or habits between the different 
classes, all being flesh-eaters. In the rest of the country,- this 
could not hare been so ; even if it were so in 1040 A. D„ things 
changed so completely during the next two centuries owing to 
the reorudescenoe of the doctrine of AhimsS that many castes 
gave up animal food and vegetarians and non-vegetarians oould 
not have lived together in the same houses. Henoe, after Al- 
Beruni, caste developed in exclusiveness to such an extent that 
the original four castes of India gave place in this sub-period to 
hundreds and thousands of sub-castes as we proceed to show. 

We stated in our first volume that Brahmins, Kshatriyas 
and Vaiiyas formed undivided castes during the first sub-period 
(600-800). They remained so during the second sub-period 
also ( 800-1000 A. D. ). But during the third’sub-period, each of 
these oastes became split into hundreds of sub-castes as inscrip- 
tions prove. The reasons were apparently, as shown above, list, a 
difference of food ; 2nd, ideas of racial purity and 3rd, different 
social oustoms prevailing in different countries. We will take 
each of these oastes separately and show how it became sub- 
divided in this sub-period. 

BRAHMINS. 

In the beginning of this sub-period Brahmins all over India 
were one oaste undoubtedly. In previous oenturies Brahmins 
were distinguished by their gotras and their Sftkh&s only. In- 
scriptions of all countries, in previous sub-periods give only 
their gotras and &fikhfis (or Vedlo ritual) and never mention 
the names of any sub-seotion. Even in this sub-period far 
about fifty years we find the same practioe prevailing. Thus 
a Chandella giant dated 1050 A. D. (I. A. XVI p. 206) describes 
the donee as a Bhiradv&ja gotra, Tripravara Brahmin of Yajur* 
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veda &khl. In a Ealaohuri inscription again (Kahla, Gorakh- 
pur District U. P.) dated 1077 A. D. (E. I. VTT p. 86), we have 
many Brahmin donees whose description oonsists of their 
gotras with pravara number of each and their S&khis plus their 
plaoe (village or town) of residence. So also a later Ghftlukya 
grant dated 1040 describes the donee as Eautika gotra and 
Bahvrioha (Rigvedi) Brahmin (B. B. R A. S. XII p. 51). Later 
we begin to have the mention of the Brahmins* country of resi- 
dence. Thus Kum&rapila’s Prasasti at Vadnagar mentions 
the writer as a N&gara Brahmin (St. 1208, 1151 A. D.). Some 
Chandella and G&hadavSla inscriptions describe the Brahmin 
donees as Thakkura (E. I. IV p. 121) and in GAhadav&la and 
Haihaya inscriptions they are described as R&uta (E. L XIV. 
p. 274). In a feudatory southern Malwa inscription dated 
1135 A. D. we find the Brahmin donee described as Xarn&ta 
(I. A. XIV) with the Brahmin’s gotra and Pravara added and 
it was an important discovery to find a Silahftra ofEarhad 
grant describing the Brahmin donees as Earh&taka and Ghai- 
sftsa Brahmins, the importance of which we will shortly notice. 
Karnes of country became so important that latterly the men- 
tion of gotra and Sakha was omitted for Brahmins, though in 
the previous sub-period it was considered neoessary (Vol. II 
p. 276). Thus in the Sasabahu temple inscription (I. A. XV 
p. 36) dated 1093 1 we find names of many Brahmin donees 
without the mention of gotra. In an inscription of Bholft 
Bhlma of Gujarat dated St. 1256 or 1200 A.D. (I. A. XI p.72)the 
Brahmin donee is described without the mention of his gotra or 
S&khS by his name only and by his RaikavSla Jati or sub-section 
of Brahmin caste. In a Eonkan inscription dated 1249 A. D. 
(J. R A. S. Bombay IX p. 248) we have names of 32 ‘Brahmin 
donees whose gotras are given but whose Sakha is not stated 
and instead of it every Brahmin's surname is given. Surnames 
grew by this time, either from profession or from plaoe of resi- 
dence or other peculiarities and the importance of Sakha was 
lost sight of. Surnames probably came into use among Brah- 
mins in this sub-period such as Dlkshita, Raut, Thakur, Pathaka, 
Up&dhy&ya, Pattavardhana* and so on. It is no doubt true 
that even so late as 1200 A. D. we find gotra and pravara of 


* The name TrivSdi occurring In this inscription is inexplfcabT* as also Vanjita 
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Bnhmina mentioned ; the oontinuanoe of their mention Is not 
strange as Brahmins still keep up the memoir of their gotra 
and pravara. But what is pertinent to remade is that along 
with gotras, family surnames begin to be mentioned and later 
on suboaste names based on oountry of residence. Thus in a 
Paramtra inscription dated 1226 A» ( D. (B. I. IX pp. 108 and 
121) 'we hare many names of Brahmin donees with gotra and 
pravara mentioned but in each oase the surname is added, suoh 
as Pandit, Dlkshita, Dvivedi, Ohaturvedi, Avasthika and so on, 
and the places from whioh these Brahmins of the same surname 
came are different suoh as Mathura, Tripur, Akola, DendavSna. 
So .also in an inscription of Jayaohohandra dated 1177 (B. I. 
IV p. 129) the many Brahmin donees are thus described, 1 
Dsva Sri Lot&rka (gotra not given), 2 Bandhula gotra Purohita 
Sri Paharajaya, 3 Sarkar&kshya gotra Pandit Sri Rishikeya and 
so on; the word Pandit is abbreviated into Pam for four 
Brahmins and one is styled Dviveda. These epithets, gradu- 
ally grew into surnames of these Brahmins. In LA. XIX 
(p. 353) we have the donee Brahmin desorbed as D&kshin&tya 
Earnftta Diveda Thakkura as also Avasthika. The surname 
Avasthi has survived in Oudh among Brahmins but not among 
Decoani or Kara&taka Brahmins. The gotra thus retains for 
some time its importance among Brahmins at least and finds 
mention in inscriptions almost invariably. But as stated 
above, Pravara and &ikhfi are usually omitted though all 
Brahmins have retained their memory down to this day. 

Whatever this may be, we have not mention yet of the 
division of Brahmins into the modem two main seotions vis. 
Pancha Gauda and Panoha Dtftvida. It is not found even in 
the Skanda PurSna whioh we have plaoed in the ninth cen- 
tury A D. (see Vol. II p. 99 ) properly enough. For the distinc- 
tion arose even later than 1200 A D, This main division is 
probably based on the flesh food of the former and the vegetari- 
anism of the latter. But there is no doubt that Brahmins had 
subdivided themselves into numerous sub-sections long before 
.1200 A D., aooording to oountry of residenoe or its chief town, 
flawing to peculiarities of oustoms, as also of ideas of purity of 
race. We find it reoorded in the KSgara Khanda of the Skanda . 
Purftpa where the whole history of Nlgara Brahmins and their 
4« 
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speoial good H&takesvara Siva is given that an unknown 
Brahmin came to their town and a N&gara Brahmin gave him 
hie daughter in marriage. He was subsequently found out to 
be a Ch&nd&la to the consternation of the community and the 
N&garas thereupon made it a rule not to give daughters in 
marriage to any but known N&gara Brahmins and the N&gara 
known Brahmin families were enumerated. This arrangement 
seems gradually to have been adopted by all oastes and sub- 
castes came consequently to deserve the name jnftti or known 
seotion. In the Abu inscription we have the word NSgara 
jn&tibhftj& (Vol. II p 85) aotually used by the writer to desoribe 
his oaste or subsection (St. 1331 or 1274 A. D. ). This story is 
apparently a later invention and probably an interpolation in 
the Skanda Purina but it indicates the reason why marriage 
relations were gradually restricted to people of known pedigree 
residing in the same oountry. And thus began the subdivisions 
of Brahmins based on oountry of residence. Commencing 
from Kashmir we have thus Brahmins divided into 1. Keahmirf. 
2. Nagarkotia (those who reside in Nagarkot the oapital of Katooh 
kings in Kangra). 3. Muhyal in the Panjab (al is a termination 
which indicates sut caste). 4. Sftrasvata. 5. Gauda (of Guda or 
Thanesar). 6. NarnoL 7. Kanojia and 8. Sarjup&ria or residing 
beyond the &arayu. 9. Jajhotia. 10. Tiwari- 11. Srimtli 
and 12. Pushkamft or residing at Pushkar in R&jputana. 
13. Sindhi. 14. N&gara (of Anandpura). 15. Dasor (of Datapura). 

16. Modha (of oountry formerly named Dharm&rapya ). 

17. Gujariti. 18. Malvi. 19. Bengali. 20. Ooriya. 21. Desha* 
stha. 22. Konkanastha or ChitpSwan (belonging to Ohittapolana 
a town in Ratnagiri District ). 23. Karhade (living under the 
dilaharas of Karhad) 24. Karn&ta. 25. Andhra or Telugu. 
26. Tamil and 27. Malyali or Nambudri. These are the main 
subseotions of Brahmins reoognisable as named after oountry 
of residence; but there are many subdivisions of these agatn 
based on various other grounds suoh as Daias and Vitas 
in the north and Aiyars and Ayyangars in the south. For 
Brahmins divided further from their acceptance of this or that 
philosophy. The Ayyars are Smftrtas i e. those who look.upon 
Siva and Vishpu as equal, while Aiyyangars believe N&r&yapa 
to be the highest god and Mow the philosophy of R&m&nuja. 
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Later still the followers of Madhya and his Dvaita philosophy 
became a separate subsection of Brahmins and were called 
Aehftryas. These gave up not only intermarriage but in many 
oases interdining also; though we have no direct mention of 
these restrictions in the Dharmat&stras. 

Strangely enough the northern Brahmins were locked 
upon in the beginning of this subperiod as purer in race 
as also in AohSra or religious life and we have evidence, 
traditional no doubt, of many southern kings inviting 
northern India Brahmin families to settle in their countries. 
Thus we find the Sena king Sftmanta or Ballala inviting 
Kanaujia Brahmins to settle in Bengal though tradition speaks 
of these Brahmins as having come in the time of Adi sura, a 
fictitious king of earlier date; and we have mention of 
Brahmins coming from the north and settling in Orissa also 
in the days of the Kesari kings. We have mention again 
of Northern Brahmins being invited to settle in Gujarat by 
MfilarSja and even so far south as the Tamil land we have 
mention of a Chola king inviting and settling in his country 
Brahmins from Northern India. In all these oases, these Brah- 
mins formed separate sub-oastes owing to their unwillingness 
to mix with looal Brahmins, considered to be of lower purity, 
either in food or marriage. The Nagarakotia Brahmins alone 
who believe that they were invited by a Katooh king say that 
they consist of 13 families, 3 of whom were Kashmiri, 3 Kanaujia 
and 3 Sftrasvata, the remaining four being local Brahmins. 
(These probably were not agriculturalists). The number of sub- 
castes was thus further increased. Then again we may believe 
that oertain sections of Brahmins migrated to safer lands from 
the Panjab and the U. P. owing to invasions first and then 
oppression of Mahomedan conquerors. The Gauda Sftrasvata 
Brahmins of Goa territory thus appear to have come from the 
region of the Sarasvati about this time. It is an unhistorioal 
idea that they oame from Bengal, for Guda is a name whioh 
originally was applied to the oountry round Thanesar and 
the peculiarity of these Brahmins viz. that they eat fish is. 
mentioned even in the Mabftbhtrata as arising among Brah- 
mins residing on the banks of the Sarasvati during a long 
famine. The Bengali Brahmins were emigrants from the 
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same anoient oountry of the SArasvatas and aie also henoe 
oalled Gauda. We disbelieye the tradition of the Ganda 
Sirasvatas of Goa ooming from Bengal because there is no 
historical reason why they should have left Bengal and further 
because their speeoh does not exhibit any linguistic and 
phonetio peculiarities of Bengal suoh as the obange of s into 
sh and a into 6. The Ghitp&vans are another section of Konkan 
Brahmins whioh has the tradition of ooming there from 
outside. As stated in our MahSbhSrata Mlm&nsfi they from 
their fair complexion appear to have come from the Panjab 
hilly districts into the hilly region of the Ratnagiri District 
after a short halt in the Thana District about Bassein where is 
the original first Konkan sanctuary of Parasur&ma. These 
instances will suffice to show that in this sub-period we have 
evidence of Brahmin families migrating to, or being invited 
to settle in,- southern and eastern countries. The example 
again of Decoani Brahmins going to the Andhra oountry in the 
wake of Chftlukya conquest of Vengi and forming a separate 
sub-section of Brahmins called now N*yogi shows that there 
may be instances of Brahmin migrations after oonquest, as 
happened in modern history after the conquests of the Mara- 
thas. The mode adopted by Nftgara Brahmins of defining 
their sub-oaste by counting their families and their gotras was 
followed by all these various sub-seotions and hence have 
arisen those hundreds of sub-castes into whioh Brahmins are 
now sub-divided and which restrict marriage and food to 
themselves. All these sub-seotions acquired new names from 
oountry or town of their residence or from other oauses, whioh 
beoame of paramount importance owing to restriction of 
marriage to eaoh sub-section and gotra and Sakhft beoame 
consequently of minor importance. But it must be stated that 
all the sub-seotions of Brahmins appear to have adhered 
loyally to their anoient Vedio religion. They not only 
preserved their Veda or &ikhft but also its special' ritual and 
also the memory of their gotras and pravaras and still preserve 
the gotra and pravara law of marriage prohibition enjoined by 
the smritis, the gotras and pravaras being enumerated in the 
&rauta Sfitras. And henoe it is that gotra and pravara among 
Brahmins and even Kshatriyas remain the same throughout the 
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whole of India though Brahmin and Kahatriya families 
everywhere acquired new names from curious causes. These 
names became no doubt predominant, but they never aoquired 
so great an importance among Brahmins at least as to destroy 
the importance of gotra, and the gotra law of marriage is still 
the supreme law of marriage among Brahmins. 

Many of these suboastes of Brahmins especially in Northern 
India were then non-vegetarian and t hey continue so down to this 
day. Al-Beruni describing the food of Hindus says u Christians 
are not allowed to kill, so also the Brahmins." The rules given 
hereafter apply to Brahmins (as Christian rules apply to bishops 
and monks ), but not others. First, strangulation of oertain 
animals only is allowed viz. sheep, goat, gazelle, rhinoceros 
(genda), water and land birds suoh as peacook etc.; Seoond, 
forbidden animals are ox, oamel, horse, elephant &o., tame 
poultry, fish and all kinds of eggs. 

NOTE -.-MARCO POLO ON LAD BRAHMINS. 

The description given by Marco Polo of Brahmins of the oouotry called 
Lar by him deserves to be quoted and discussed here. Marco Polo travelled 
la India about 1880 A. D. roughly and wrote about 1300 A. D.. Though this 
aooount is thus a hundred years later than our period, it eannot be considered 
Inapplicable, as the condition then of the oountry mutt have been the 
name as in 1800, Mahomedan ooaquest coming later. Speakirg of the 
ptovinoe of Lar, he says ( Maroo Polo by Miss Tule Vol. II p. 360 ) “ All 
Brahmins oome from that oountry on tbe west. They are best merchants 
•and most truthful. They eat no flesh and drink no wine and lead a life 
of ehaatity. They wear a thread of cotton on their shoulders which 
crosses the breast and the back. .They have a rioh and powerful king who 
sends Brahmins to purchase best diamonds in Soli (Cbola) and best 
pearls. They believe in bad and auspicious hours for every week day and 
transact business only at anspioious times. They are long-lived as they 
era very abstemious and they have capital teeth owing to a certain 
herb they ebew." . 

u There are other brahmins oalled Chugi ( Jogi ) who are longer-lived, 
who are devoted to the idols. They live upto 180 or even 800 years. They 
eat rice and milk only. They drink a potion of sulphur and quicksilver 
twteaa day whioh leads to longevity. Some of them ate asoetios who go 
about stark naked. They have a small on of pewter or gold tied over 
their forehead. They daub themselves with oowdung ashes. If any one 
doss them good, they put the ashes in the middle of his forehead. They eat 
from dry leaves of the apple of paradise ( plantain f ). They would -not 
Mil any animal even a fly or a flea. They fast many days and drink 
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nothiDg bat water. They sleep on the ground and yet they live long. 
They horn their dead. " 

Miss Tule observes on this in a note that 11 Lardeia included southern 
Gujarat, Thana and OhauL Eonkani Brahmins adopted trade only when 
they were expelled from Goa. This high praise of the truthfulness of 
Brahmins was just and as old as the Greeks. It is not only given by 
Greek writers but by Hiuen Tsang and also by Arab travellers.*’ 

It is somewhat diffioult to determine to whom the above description 
applies. Lar no doubt according to Arab travellers included Thana and 
Kolaba districts and had a language of its own called Lari. But Maroo 
Polo later describes the kingdom of Thana separately. We have seen that 
SilfihSra kings ruled in Thana. LSrdesa was again distinct from Gujarat 
which is alio separately described by Marco Polo and which with its 
oapitai Patan was ruled by Vaghela kings in about 1300 A. D. The language 
of this part is described again as distinot and peculiar ( p. 393 ). Thus 
upto 1300 A. D. modern southern Gujarat or Lsrdeia was distinct from 
Northern Gujarat politically as well as in language. The people apparently 
'had a king of their own, though in previous oenturies, they were under the 
RSshtrakUtas and later under Western Ch&lukyas of Kalyan. The 
Brahmine of L&rdeia are not now, however, kn«wn as a separate sub-oaate. 
But probably they were a distinot sub-caste then and went for trade to such 
distant countries as the countries of Chola and Pffndya which produced 
diamonds and pearls. The Eonkan Brahmins are not mueh known as traders 
though their truthfulness as of other Brahmins must have been anciently 
well known. The surnames Pattavardhana, Ghalisa and GhaisBsa now found 
among Eonkan and Earhada Brahmins only and mentioned In a Goa Eadamba 
inaoription dated ^aka 1171 or 1249 A. D. ( J. R. A. 8. Bombay IX p. 843) 
indicate that these families were traders; what trade these surnames 
indicated, we are not able to determine. The four Brahmins mentioned in 
an inaoription dated 1190 A. D. v of Bhoja II dilShSra king of EarhSd are 
named: 1. Adityabhatta 2. Lakshmidharabhatta 3. EarhStaka PrabhSkara 
GhaisSsa and 4 VSsiy&na GhaisBsa (gotra nowhere mentioned). The word 
Ear&hStaka here plainly indicates a subo&ste and GhaisBsa plainly imports 
a profession which la not religious. But certainly these did not trade 
in diamonds and pearls as Maroo Polo states. We must, therefore, believe 
that Lad Brahmins were a distinot snb-oaste spread over the whole of 
southern India who traded in diamonds and pearls and who were known 
then for their great veracity. It appears that Maroo Polo met them in the 
PSndya oountry as he. describes Lar De6a just almost immediately after the 
Pfindya oountry. The country named by him ms Maabar is certainly the 
PSLdya oountry whioh produoed pearls. Of this oountry he says rightly 
that N there are no tailors here. All people, men and women, rioh and poor. 
Including even the king go about naked with a atrip ofoloth round thair 
loins* Even ths soldiers go to fight naked, with lanoa and shield, '* He de- 
scribes the naked king as distinguished only by the fineness of the loin doth 
aad the ntokiaee of preoious stones, a description whioh reminds out of that 
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by XalidEsa in Raghu The Brahmins of Dravlda even 

now more about almost naked. Maroo Polo next describes the kingdom of 
Mutfili, an inexrlioable name ; but it is oertainly the Andhra kingdom of 
Warangal as it is desoribed as rultd then by a* queen (daughter of 
PratSparudra ) and as diamonds are said to be found in its mountains, 
referring probably to the mines of Golkqnda. It is in these oountries 
apparently that Msroo Polo oame aorots the Brahmins of the Lar oountry 
which is desoribed next, as lying in the west and whioh must mean the 
country of LSta or modern scuthern Gujarat. 

The asoetios desoribed seem to be Saiva asoetios but those with a metal 
ox on their foreheads can not be Jangamas as these do not burn their dead 
but bury them. The Virataiva schism (LingSyat) had no doubt arisen 
already. But the LiogSyats had probably not yet gone to Konkan or LBta 
where even now they are soaroely to be found. These asoetios, therefore, 
do not now survive as even Miss Yule thinks. 

They again oannot be Jains, though their abstention from all animal 
slaughter, their injuring not even a fly or a flea and their long fasts may 
suggest their being J ains. But Jains do not use eowdung ashes nor apply them 
to the forehead of their dlsoiples.' They,. therefore, must be Elaiva asoetios of 
an order whioh is not now in existence. They perhaps were followers of 
Lakultia whose ohief scored place is near Broach, as already stated. The 
whole desoription, therefore, aooording to our view, does not apply to 
Konkan Brahmins though it is suggestive of them and applies to Lad 
Brahmins who are now found, not in South Gujarat, but all over the Decoan 
including Hyderabad territory and Berar. They are still a mercantile 
community but are very religious orthodox Brahmins. 

THE RAJPUTS. 

Going on to oonsider the next ohief oaste of the Kshatriyas, 
wo find that it also subdivided , during this sub-period though 
not into numerous sub-sects. It could not, for obvious reasons 9 
subdivide on the basis of town or country of residence. It had 
already divided itself into two main sections viz. those who 
cultivated and those who did not. The former were naturally 
considered lower in grade and the latter who were rulers of 
kingdoms, at least heads of villages or districts, were considered 
to be higher in grade. These latter were now called by distinc- 
tion Rajputs a word used in inscriptions of this period to 
denote the ruling Kshatriyas generally (e.g. E. I. XIV p. 159 
Ball&lasena insc. TJgT:). They were first looked upon as 

even higher than Brahmins f as shown in Vol. II (p. 178). This 
higher status of the Rajputs, described by Arab travellers of the 
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preceding century 1 b not mentioned by Al-Beruni who, m often 
stated before, speaks more from Hindu law books than from 
aotual observation. Or it may be that during the period of 
M ahomedan invasions many of the Pan jab Rajput ruling families 
were destroyed ; and when the Gihadav&la king Chandra drove 
the Mahomedan oppressors out of northern India and reconsti- 
tuted the Eshatriya caste, it naturally assumed its position as 
defined in the Hindu S&stras, viz. next to that of the Brahmins. 
Tet they were considered equal to the Brahmins in all respects 
as Al-Beruni himself admits that their degree is not muoh 
below that of the Brahmins. Thus they were allowed to study 
the Vedas and did study Veda and S&stra and we have 
already seen how noted kings suoh as Bhoja and Govinda- 
chandra were as learned in the sacred and profane lore as the 
most learned Brahmins. 

In the usual manner, the Rajput or ruling families of 
India constituted themselves into a sub-section about 1100 
A. D. by the enumeration of the orthodox pure Eshatriya 
ruling families of the time. In this enumeration Panjab remained 
naturally excluded, being then entirely under Mahomedan 
rule; and there indeed were no ruling Eshatriya families then in 
the Panjab. The Himalayan ruling families also did not oome 
in the enumeration for another reason whioh we will notioe 
later on. The South Indian ruling families were also ex- 
cluded as they were apparently not considered of pure Aryan 
race and of Eshatriya desoent. The Eshatriya families ruling 
in Mahftr&shtra were, however, included as they bad continuous 
marriage relations with the ruling Eshatriya families of 
northern India. The number of these Rajput families was 
found to be 36 and this number soon became traditional, as we 
find it mentioned in the Rljataranginl of Ealhana of 1159 A. D. 
Whioh were these 36 families in the beginning it is difficult to 
determine, as no unquestionable list of that date has come 
down to us. We have treated the list in the Rftsft as con- 
temporaneous with Prithvlrfij though the R&s& in its present 
form is undoubtedly to be placed in the 16th century A. D. 
(vide VoL II p. 70) and we will examine in a note how for that 
H«t represents the correot political condition of the oountry 
•bout 1100 AD. It may be noted that by this enumeration the 
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surnamssor family names of the several elans furthsraoquired 
importance and the gotra of eaoh family, although eaoh had its 
separate gotra, gradually beoame of no value even in matters 
of marriage. Indeed inscriptions of (his period often lode upon 
the dan name as gotra itself e. g. Ghihila gotra, Fratihira 
gotra etc. (See also Vol. II p. 177). 

In the Rfts& list firstly the Senas of Lakhnauti are oohspi- 
ouous by their absenoe and this supports the view that their 
power in Bengal was established later than 1100 A. D. Kent 
we note that all ruling families of South India via. Ganges, 
Gholas, P&ndyas and Eeralas are also not in the list The only 
explanation seems, as stated above, to be that their claim to pun 
Eshatriya origin was not admitted as they had no marriage 
relations with the Eshatriyasof Northern India. The ruling 
Eshatriya families of Mah&r&shtra oooupying an intermediate 
position geographically, naturally came to oooupy an interme- 
diate position raoially. Wo have already said that the 6il*h&ras 
are the only truly Maratha family whioh finds a mention in the 
list of the SO royal dans (p. 247). As to the Chtlukyas and the 
RlshtrakQtas of the Deooan, though they are, according to our 
view, distinct from the families of the same name of Northern 
India, their inclusion in the 36 under tbe same names oan not 
be deified. But it is remarkable that the Eadambas of Goa are -not 
mentioned among the thirty-tix. We have uncontested evidence 
that two princesses from this family were married into the 
Gujarat Ch&lukya family during this sub-period.* Probably the 
Rajputs of Northern India gradually confined their sub-caste to 
Northern India and refused to oontinue marriage relations 
with Eshatriya families of MahftrSshtra,t as these families had 
marriage relations with Non- Aryan ruling families of South 
India also. The Maratha Eshatriyas, consequently, after this 
period, including the Sil&htras, beoame a separate group or 
sub-caste and they too had their own enumeration of 96 Mara- 
tha families to which marriage was thenceforth oonfined. 

• fha KoaltuOi Cfcsrlta wllnn sacks amiili la Ska vawaUdiR Sufcfuy- 
urmswc ufisiwl wueu u aitaSoai Xk*ea*» • *k*nalr sHaws* 

t bp vufctt* MW tar wash to In hiidaaibta toSwtMava Ual 
*M>c»tMibont IMS A.D. 
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The Rajputs from Western Himalayas formed a third group 
whioh beoame a distinct sub-section, not only on aooount of 
its isolation but also of oertain marriage customs peculiar to 
them. In the Himalayas then survived and still survive 
marriage customs of anoient India by whioh the higher castes 
could take wives from lower castes, the oaste of the progeny 
being unaffected viz. that of the father. We find thus, even 
now, three grades of Kshatriyas in the Himalayan region adja- 
cent to the Panjab viz. Rajputs, R&nas or Thakurs and RSthis. 
The Rajputs take girls from the Thakurs and these front the 
Rfithis but do not give them their girls. The Rajputs of the 
Himalayan region, however, though they have old mixed marri- 
age customs still prevalent among them, are pure in raoe as the 
Ritfris are not Mongolians but Aryans, are in fact Kshatriyas 
lower in grade only because- they follow agriculture. They fur- 
ther allow Karewa or widow remarriage whioh is prohibited to 
the Rajputs as to Brahmins and Vaisyas. Full information is 
given in “ Castes and Tribes of the Panjab ” relating to minor 
sub-divisions of the Rajputs of the Himalayan region amongst 
whom the Katoch are the leading family with the Maharaja of 
Lambagram at their head. But the names of the several Sftrya- 
vanti and Chandravanii families of the highest,* middling and 
lowest grades with names based ohiefly on place of residence 
suoh as Jammuw&l, Guleria, etc. it is notneoessary to give 
here in dptaiL 

In the Panjab itself the Kshatriyas of the western parts 
were mostly forcibly converted to Mahomedanism in the days 
of Mahmud and of 8hihabuddin and these do not now use or 
even like the name Rajput, though they still preserve old 
Kshatriya olan names of Mah&bh&rata or Greek days suoh as 
Taudheyas (Johiyas), Anavas (Janjuas) etc. and still observe 
oertain Hindu oustoms suoh as oalling a Brahmin at the birth 
of a ohild or at marriage. In the eastern parts, Rajputs are still 
found but they ate immigrants from lands further east and 
south in Mahomedan times, as they use the orthodox dan n ames 
from the list of die 36 royal dans suoh as Paramtra, Chauhan, 
Tuar, Rathod, Kaohhw&ha, dec, ; and these have still marriage 

- f <4 •• • *+ ' ■ ■■ ' ■*> ■ £ ■ 

• Tfe« Xlftai art tfet MUiat, a aaa« takes 9mm tfet Hikaiaaftn, Mfyamt a t fa | 
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nlftifons with the Rajputs of Delhi and Rajputana. The Pan- 
jab and the land of the Sarasvatl as also P&nch&la was the 
anoient land of Brahmins and Kshatriyas and all n-w™ 
and Kshatriyas in the east and south of India oame orig inally 
from this region. It, therefore, follows that Param&ias and 
Chauhana, Rathods and Kaohhw&bas are olan-names whioh 
originally must have oome from the Panjab itself in anoient 
times. Or these names whioh do not find a mention in the 
Mahlbh&rata may hare oome into existence in the south and 
the east, in the middle land and in Rajputana, in the sixth 
century or later, among Kshatriya olans driven out of or leaving 
the Panjab under stress of Rushan and Huna invasions. Cer- 
tain it is that most of the names of olans in the list of 36 are 
not found in the Mah&bhftrata ; and as they are found in the 
eastern parts of the Panjab at the present day, these Rajputs 
must have gone from the south. Looal tradition also supports 
this inferenoe as the Rajputs of Eastern Panjab believe that 
they oame there from the Delhi region and from Rajputana in 
Mahomedan times. These Rajputs, therefore, oannot be treated 
as a separate group and must be inoluded in the Rajputana group. 

Thus we have three sub-seotions of the Kshatriyas of India; 
subsections whioh probably came into existence between 1100 to 
1200 or 1300 A. D. viz. 1st the Rajputs of the 36 olans inhabiting 
Rajputana, Gujarat, Kathiawar, Malwa, U. P. and Eastern 
Panjab ; 2nd Rajputs of Western Himalayas and 3rd the Mara- 
tha Kshatriyas. These three groups do not Intermarry and db 
not interdine and they may, therefore, be looked upon as real 
sub-oastes with their usual restrictions. Though the sub-oastes 
of pure Kshatriyas thus are only three, there are numerous 
other sub-oastes who daim to be Kshatriyas and whose exist- 
enoe probably goes back to bur sub-period. We may, of course 
include those Kshatriyas who are considered lower in grade 
because they Mow the oooupation of agriculture, the Rtthls 
for example of the Himalayan region and the Marathas of the 
Deccan. The words Rlthi and Marajha probably have a com- 
mon origin viz. Rtshfra* which shows that they form the 

* Tb§ word XSthlilkft ia Atoka isftcrJpttooi U txplatad by Smith u .maanlai is* 
habitaatsoi Wtttei Ghats bat tht word may Indicate these Mtbls of the HimUsymi 
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oountry, being the common people or the settled agrioulturists 
and must be distinguished from the Sudras or labourers. The 
description by Al-Beruni of the four oastes, however, indioates 
that while the Rajputs or Eshatriyas were treated as equals of 
Brahmins, the agricultural Eshatriyas and Vaityas had come 
to be looked upon as not much superior to Sudras, being prohi- 
bited the study of the Veda. Besides these agricultural Esha- 
triyas, there were other sub-castes whioh also olaimed the 
rank of Eshatriyas and which must have come into existence 
in this sub-period such as Bundellas, Raghuvansis dec. though 
we have no positive written evidence about their olaim. The ten- 
dency of Hindu sooiety at all times in India is to establish 
various sub-castes whioh usually olaim to be included in the 
higher varna nearest to them. 

The Eshatriyas of 8outh India olaim to belong to solar 
and lunar races also. They form a separate sub-caste whioh 
we have not taken into consideration in the above enumera- 
tion. 80 far as we have seen, we have not found in inscrip- 
tions an example of a South India Eshatriya marrying a 
northern Eshatriya princess. The Dravida warrior clans were 
no doubt treated as Vrfttya Eshatriyas by the Manusmtfti 
and the Purftpas support their solar and lunar raoe origins. 
The Andhra Eshatriyas are oalled fiiju-a Sanskrit word-and 
Vellala^ It is unnecessary to go further into the status of the 
Eshatriyas of South India as we have not found the subject 
discussed at length anywhere. 


HOTK-THB M RULING FAMILIES 07 ESHATRIYAS. 

We have held that the list of 3t rating of Kahalrlyas was 

Sttde dating the reign of OhaadraGlhadaTSla whole said is Inseriptlons 
to have rehabilitated the Solar and Lsear Kahatrlya raooa. This hist 
ruled from lOBO tollOOA. D. and the M famlUre then enameratrd must 
have been aetoally ndlag at that tfane. We hfrre not got the original Uetj 
hot two aariant Sets, iaoooplete aad rather meanest , tf givoa by Ted vis. 
the Bari Hat aad the EnaSrapUaOharita Sanskrit Kaifthe other two gtvea 
by him.aoem to.be later as they eontala andonbtedtr taffr aaaea). If we 
seamens t h ese M rs Bata they swear to be eoMegltiiii'ths Mate orlgbel 
EM. Let nshae how they agree ftkl.dlf*. 
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Rill Liat. KumSrspBla*Charita Sana. List. 

ZkshvBku 
8oos 
Yadu 

. X 

FaramSra 
X 

Chanban 
Ohlhdcka 
Ohbindaka ' 

SUKra 
X 

^MakvSna 

Ohapotksfa 
FarihSra 
DhSnyapSlaka 
BffjyapSlaka 
Nlkumpa 
Https 
Ohlla X 

From tb« note of Qanriihankar on thia Hat wo find then are some eight 
or nine names whioh are found in the KnmSrapSla-Charita list whioh wen 
omitted by Tod and the three out of whioh found in the other list are, 
Bathod Bath. 

XXnttapBla Emttapala 

Anlga A nags. 

Then an many names in both lists whioh are now unidentifiable; and 
even Tod ooold not identity them. Moreover the identification by Tod 
of some Is unquestionably mistaken, as it could not but be, in the absence of 
the epignphio evidenoewhloh we now possess. We prooeed to show how 
this list, cspoolaUy.thai in tho HfsB , cometly depicts the political state of 
the country and its Bajpnt kingdoms about 1100 ▲. D. We take the 
Identification of names made by na in Vol. IL 

The first five namely Kakuttha (KaobapaghSts), Faramln Sadi vara 
(Toman), OhBhamana, ChhandBka (Ohandella) an the welMcuown Mag* 
dome of QwaUor, Malwa, Delhi, Bam b ha r and Bundelkhand desoribed in this 
volume. The sixth flUSm is the l&llhlra kingdom of Thane. The seventh 
Abhiyara or Ahira kingdom has not been loeated by Tod but it must have 
boon la southern latte. Ohapotkafa and Farihara wen the kingdoms of 
AahBwad and Xenauj whlhh had Just passed away but then still mast have 
bean email kingdoms remaining such aa that of Mandawafr of the Pntihima, 


Ravi 

Sail 

Tadu 

Kakustha 

Paramlra 

SadBvara 

Ohauhan 

Chsiukka 

Obhindaka 

SilSra 

Abblra 

Doyamata 

MakvBna 

Ghapotkafa 

ParihBra 

DhSnyapSlaka 

BSJyapBlnka 

Nikumpa 

Hula 

Quhila, Guhilaputta 
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The Guhilot kingdom of Mewed wee well known ea elso the amell kingdom 
of the Guhilee in Mengrol (Kethiewar) already described (p.SOl). The Yadua 
under whom oome now Ygdavas, Bhatia end the Jldejas end OhndSsamas 
of Kathiawar were represented then by the Yldavaa of Biana and Mathura 
or MahSban. The BhStis of Jaisalmere are not mentioned in this list be* 
oauae probably they were not then in Jaiaalmere whioh according to tradi- 
tion was founded in 1187 A. D. (Gauriabankar'a Tod p. 884) and the latter 
two were not yet established in Kathiawar and Cutoh which were then un- 
der the ChSlukyas of Anhilwad. The Tanks had a kingdom at this time at 
KKshtha on the Jumma aa pointed out by Tod. They are not, according to 
our view, descendants of Takabaka NBga aa many imagine. The HVgas had 
a kingdom at Badoli on the east coast of the Cbambal opposite Bhaiaroda 
"where in a beautifully carved temple there ia a Hnga VivSha Mendapa.” 
(Ganrishankar'a T od). The Gaudaa or Gaurs have nothing to do with the 
Senaa of Bengal whose power waa established in Bengal itself later than 
1100 and who are ognsequently not mentioned in this list. They came 
from Guda or the oountry about Tbagesar and they had at thia time an ex- 
tensive kingdom about Ajmer which waa takrn from them by the Ohauhana 
aa tradition reoorded by Tod states. (Thia tradition ia not believed by 
some). The Badgujars also were a powerful ruling family then and were 
in possession of the country round Amber with Rajpur aa their 
capital and from thia they were dispossessed by the KaohhwShaa 
according to another tradition reoorded by Tod. They are mentioned 
in- the H Baft list under the name of Garua whioh certainly is the Prakrit 
form of Gurjara. Nikumpa lastly had a kingdom at that time in Khandesh 
aa an inscription noted.by Gaurishankar dated 1153 A. D. proves. They had 
also a small kingdom in Jaipur territory. Nikutnps. therefore, unlike the 
SilShBrss are both Northern India and Southern India Kahatriyaa. Among 
the Marathas their name is now pronounoed Nikam. 

Besidea these, we have of oourse the mention of Rathod or BB(h and 
BSjapale. the leading kingly families of Kanauj and Monghyr, while the 
KalaohOri Haihay aa of Ohedi are also included in the BSaB list. What ruling 
families the other names indioate it is difficult to deoide and neither ToJ 
nor Gaurishankar or MohanlalFandy a has been able to ascertain. Tt)e 
PBhimas were well-known and at descendants of Dadioha Rlshl are men- 
tloned in inscriptions; but the name given In the RSsS list is Dedhiahat. This 
amda it detailed in an inscription dated 1000 A.P. in the Kansem temple ia 
Farbataar Dt. Jodhpur State (KJ. XU p. 01). They were feudatories of the 
Cfilhamanas of SSmbhar. They migrated from Thalner on the Godavari to 
Marwad, and held Farbratsar, Jalor and Saaehor up to 1900 A.D. “Ghhaoha 
(the insdriptor) was a ruling prince and not an Ads Rajput (ditto)," Klrat- 
tepgla, however, are not Kathis and Kathis had no kittfdom in Kathiawar 
about 1100 A. D. Nor oan Jets be mentioned in thAlfit as they net er were 
looked upon as Kshatriy as, nor fend they any kingdom at -this time. In 
the absenoe of historical evidence we oan only say that the re m ain i ng 
names of ruling families are not yet aaoertainable. 
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KAYA8THA& 

The Kftyasthas who olaim to be of Kshatriya origin find 
frequent mention in the inaoriptione of this sub-period. They 
oan be included in the Kshatriya yarns though they form an 
intermediate oaste according to the Smritis. The Kftyasthas 
were writers by profession and hence as writers of inscriptions 
they are constantly mentioned. They too seem to be divided 
at this time into seotions aooording to their oountry of 
residence, like the Brahmins; for we have mention of a Oauda 
Kftyastha in an inscription dated 1000 A.D. (B. L XII p. 6); the 
word Anvaya is not used here ; but where it is used it indicates 
the family suoh as Naigamftnvaya of Bijolia Inso. (Bengal 
J. R A. 8. LV p. 40) or Gaudftnvaya of Siwalik pillar Inso. 
(I. A. XIX p. 218). It may be noted that we sometimes oome 
across Kftyastha writers in inscriptions from southern India, 
as in the Konkan inso. of Aparftditya. The tradition among the 
Kftyastha Frabhus of Konkan that they oame there from Nor- 
thern India in later days may be reconciled with this mention 
of Kftyasthas in about 1100 by holding that these an represented 
now by the Davane Kftyasthas.* 

vaiSya 

The Vattyas also split into sub-divisions during this sub- 
period, following the example of Brahmins, on the basis of habitat. 
Them is no mention, however, in the moords of the period, of 
the names of the modern 84 sub-divisions of the Vattyas of 
Northern India. Then am some family names such as Prftgvft- 
tftnvaya or Kftrftpaka Vamta (Bijolia Inso.). Then is also a 
mention of Poravftla and of Modha (I. A. XI p.72), Modhftnvaya- 
prasflta-Mabftkshap.; but tire word anvaya added shows that 
they were fruniUy names and not names of sub-oastes. These 
Vattyas wen often Jains and hence perhaps the sub»seotions 
wen not endogenous. In the south and in the Himalayan 
region, them wen Vattyaa who wen Saivas ; the temple of 
Baijanftth in Kangra is stated in its inscription to have been 
bnilt by two Vattya,brothen ; and the Lingftyat Vattyas in the 
south an well known as Vlrataivas. 

• nw me rmftte to |1M is tkU luaripttoa to • stouter 1 * mum md Mt*to 
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MS OSIB&AL SUBV»Y 

&JDBA8. 

It is needlessto say that the Sudras mart also have mb* 
divided at this time into innumerable eeotione not only on the 
basis of the province of residence, hut also of their innumerable 
employments; eaoh profession or employment consolidating 
itself into a sub-oaste restricting marriage to itself. Indeed at 
this time the practioe of Anuloma marriage entirely ceased, as 
we shall presently show, and every caste and sub-oaste from the 
Brahmins downwards restricted marriage to itself This 
together with ideas of purity and peculiarities of food and 
customs was a great incentive to the formation of sub-oastes 
all over the society. The formation of all the innumerable 
sub-oastes in every varpa or ohief oaste and intermediate easte 
into which Hindu sooiety is divided at present took place, 
.aooording to our view, during this sub-period ( 10OO-12CO ), 
whereas in the preceding sub-periods the main oastes and 
intermediate oastes were one and undivided throughout India. 
Although, therefore, Al-Beruni mentions only four varpas 
following the Smritis, the tendency to the development of sub- 
oastes had arisen ever in his time ; but the actual division took 
place after him. 

TJHTOUOHABLK8. 

From the most anoient times, the outcasts or untouchables 
were divided into many classes and they always lived outside 
of towns and villages. Those usually mentioned in inscriptions 
are Meda and OhSnd&la, the scavenger and the executioner, 
who were the lowest among them. But Al-Beruni gives other 
names, "fie describes the outoasts as follows : " After the £udra 
follow the people oalled Antyaja who render Various kinds of 
servioee and who are not reckoned among any oaste. There 
aw eight classes of them, who finely intermarry with each other, 
except the foller, tire shoe-maker and the weaver. These eight 
guilds aw fuller, shoo-maken juggler, basket and shield maker, 
sailor, fisherman, hunter of wild animals and birds and weaver, 
Thew gilds live near the villages and towns of the four oastes 
and outlide them n . 

“ The people oalled Htdi, Doma, OhlnfUa And Badhatau, 
aw not reckoned among any caste or guild. They aw occupied 
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with dirty work like the cleansing of the village. They axe 
ooniidexed as one sole class. In fact they are considered like 
illegitimate ohildren and they desoend from Sudra father and 
Brahman! mother as children of fornication. Therefore, they 
axe outoasts". (Saohau Vol. I chap. x). The above extraot shows 
that even in Al-Beruni’s time (1030 A. D.) there were two main 
divisions of the outcasts, the seoond one being the worse of the 
two. Indeed Khurdadba (900 A. D.) also mentions two un- 
touohables' castes vis. the Oh&ndftla and the Lahuda. The latter 
vis. Lahuda were rope-dancers or natas. Thus this two-fold 
division is very old and the eight untouchables of the Lahuda 
olass mentioned by Al-Beruni are ezaotly those enumerated in a 
Smtfti text viz. the fuller, the shoe-maker, the weaver, the basket* 
maker, the rope-danoer, the fisherman, the hunter and the 
juggler. That they intermarried exoept the first three is a 
strange observation which perhaps may be a mistake. At any 
rate in modern times, they do not, following the usual tendency 
of all Hindu sulj-oastes to restrict marriage to their own self. It 
passes understanding why the fuller, the weaver and the 
basket-maker should have been treated at untouohable. They 
had no doubt been treated as suoh until reoently. ’ Being a 
subdivision with work not unolean and with marriage restric- 
ted to itself as mentioned by Al-Beruni, their untoubhability 
was nominal. And sinoe they have now become touchable, 
there is no reason why the other five olasses of the same list 
should remain untouohable. The word Dom is not found in the 
Smfitls nor Htdi and the word Badhatau is inexplicable. These 
four untouchable oastes performed unoleanly work and must 
have, therefore, been treated as most untouohable. 

Oaate in India, as Ws have elsewhere explained, rests on, 
raoial as well as occupational difference and it is wall-known 
that the first three varpas are Aryans by race, as also the oaates 
intermediate between them. The $udras and the untouchables 
are Dravidian by raoe. The main profession of Brahmins is that of 
religious service and of Kshatrlyas is that of arms Vattyas 
were agriculturists in ancient times; but they gave UP agri- 
culture in the Buddhist period as it involved the killing of insects 
(seoVoLHp.l83)i Inmedimval times the occupation of agricul- 
ture mainly belonged to dudras ; and Ehurdadba in 900 A* D 
W 
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properly says that Sudras were those who were husbandmen by 
profession (ditto p, 172). But while Vaityas gave up agricul- 
ture, some Brahmins and Ksliatriyas took to agrioulture in 
the medimval period and the Parisara Smfiti by a speoial 
provision made it allowable (see Vol. II p. 183). But this led to 
the degradation of these to the status of &udras as in the 
Deeoan and even in the Himalayan region. The Nagarkotia 
Brahmins, we were informed in Kangra, did not intermarry or 
interdine with the local Brahmins who were agriculturists 
and who are now even labourers or coolies. The Rithis who 
are Kshatriya agriculturists in the Himalayan region are 
admitted to be only third grade Kshatriyas who may give 
daughters to, but oannot take daughters from, higher grade 
Kshatriyas. We find local agriculturist Brahmins similarly 
treated as §udras by new -coming Brahmins in Orissa 
(see Vol. ll ). In the Deeoan there are some agriculturist 
Brahmins who are also looked upon 4s degraded, and the 
agrioulturist Kshatriyas, Kalis and others, are treated, though 
mproperly, as dudras. 

It is a thing wor.h noticing that the Rajputs in this sub- 
period, though their profession was that of arms, distinguished 
themselves not only by their valour but also by their learning. 
Indeed some of the most famous learned kings in this sub- 
period ^have made their names immortal, suoh as Bhoja, 
Govindaohandra, Ballftlasena and Lakshmanasena, Aparftditya, 
Some&vara Ghalukya, Rftjendra Chola and others, by their 
treatises on different subjects which still survive and are read 
with benefit. The art of singing and dancing was also 
developed and patronised by these kings, notably by Harsha of 
Kashmir, Udayiditya of Malwa and others but most notably by 
Rijarija of Tanjore. Tanjore is still famous for its singing and 
danoing. The Kshatriyas, therefore, were properly described as 
almost the equals of Brahmins by Al-Beruni. They were 
profioient both in lustra and 6istra and kept up their tradi- 
tional love of independence and of knowledge characteristic 
of the Aryan race. 



CHAPTER II. 


CHANGE IN MARRIAGE AND OTHER CUSTOMS. 

The marriage customs of the Hindus underwent a momen- 
tous change during this sub-period. In previous centuries 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas could marry and did marry women 
from oastes lower than themselves. Even Khurdadba writing 
about 904 A. D. states that Brahmins could take wives from 
Eataria or Kshatriyas (though they did not give them their 
daughters) and we have the well-known instanoe of Rljaiekhdta 
marrying a Chihamftna lady about 900 A. D. Al-Beruni, how- 
ever, writes that “ formerly a Hindu oould marry a woman of 
bis oaste or lower caste, but in our time a Brahmin never 
marries a woman except from his own oaste ". Naturally in 
all oastes and even sub-oastes marriage outside the oaste ceased 
entirely. Why this restriction arose does not appear dear. 
Probably the lower position assigned by the new provisions of 
Smritis to children of lower cnste wives, a faot corroborated 
even by Al-Beruni who states that the progeny of suoh former 
marriages was treated as of the caste of the mother, must have 
been found inconvenient. In the same house thus of a Brah- 
min father, there would be ohildren who would be Brahmins, 
Kshatriyas and Vai&yas. The Manu Smriti rule was, as 
shown in Vol. II, that all such ohildren were Brahmins and in 
some oases, of an intermediate oaste higher than that of the 
mother. The difference of food and drink between a Brahmin, 
a Kshatriya or a. Vaitya, the Brahmins and Vaityas in 
the middle land and southern India abstaining from flesh also, 
must have again oaused great trouble in such a mixed family. 
The result naturally was that marriage was restricted to the 
same caste and even sub-section of a caste or sub-caste. 

The other conspicuous ohange which came over Hindu 
sooiety was the growth of the oustom of ohild marriages. 
When suoh marriages began to take place oan not be definitely 
determined. But certain it is that ohild marriage was a general 
oustom in the days of Al-Beruni who observes (Saohau VoL II 
ohapter XIX p. 155), “ The Hindus marry at an early age and 
hence parents arrange for the marriages of their children.” This 
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is In fact the rale that obtains at present. Al-Beruni’s remark Is 
' oertainly from observation and not from Smritia though we may 
believe that the Parfttara Smriti provision ( ng wTflH fl ) making 
marriage of a girl of 8 years as the normal marriage was already 
formulated. We have seen that Frithvirftj’s first marriage was a 
ohild marriage. Vikraminka Ghtlukya of Kalyen’s daughter's 
marriage with the Kadamba of Goa heir-apparent was also a 
ohild marriage. Suoh examples among Rajput prinoes indioate 
that ohild marriage was the prevailing oustom among all the 
Hindus of the period. B&na describing the marriage of Rijya- 
ftri in about 600 A. D. describes her as fully grown up and his 
description of the marriage ceremony indicates that consumma- 
tion of marriage took place on the day of marriage. Thus 
ohild marriages must have come into vogue between 600 and 
1000 A.D. Why they did so, it is difficult to determine. As ohild 
marriages were already prevalent in 1030 A. D., it can not be 
argued, as is sometimes done, that they came into vogue owing 
to Mahoraedan oppression. We have stated elsewhere that 
they came into vogue owing to people’s desire to prevent 
women beooraing Buddhist nuns. Buddhism allowed women of 
a grown-up age to become nuns and henoe the marriage of 
girls at an early age must have become popular as a precau- 
tion. Buddhism was suppressed towards the end of the 8th or 
9th century A. D. and the oustom of ohild marriage must have 
grown further into popular favour. Whatever the reason, oertain 
it is that it was an established oustom in the beginning of this 
sub-period and further grew during its course. 

Among the Eshatriyas and the Vaityas, Sakha and gotra 
lost their importance during this sub-period and the different 
sub-castes counted by names the families or nukhs whioh 
fortned that sub-oaste or sub-section and marriage outside the 
the family or clan or nukh and inside the sub-section beoaitae 
the rale and continues to be so to this day. This example was 
followed by all the different sub-sections of &udras and even the 
outoasts, and throughout the Hindu society marriage became 
restricted not only to the same caste but alsotothe same sub-caste, 
or sub-section of a sub-caste. Naturally thefeelipgof solidarity 
in the Hindu sooiety decreased and the Hindus have always 
consequently remained weak a* a people. As stated before, it 
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Is not possible to give op oasts among tbs Hindoo, the division 
being both racial and oooupational; bat It is possible ^and 
advisable to reduoe the number of sub-castes, by amalgamating 
their sub-seotions whioh have 'come into existenee for fanoi- 
fol ideas of parity of blood or other fastidious reasons. 

The prohibition of widow remarriage among the Aryan 
oastes Is an anoient custom among the Hindus, as old as the 
SOtras or perhaps the Vedas : and Al*Beruni says rightly of his 
time that widows oould not re-marry ; they might either bom 
themselves on the pyre of their dead husband or lead an asoetio 
life (Saohau Vol. I, p. 155). “ The widows of kings ” he adds 
"are usually burnt unless they are old or have sonsalive. " 
The new custom of ohild marriage combined with the anoient. 
oustom of the prohibition of widow-remarriage led, however, 
in due time to that miserable olass of women among high caste 
Hindus oatled ohild-widows ; and strangely enough the rule of 
Manu-smriti whioh provided for the remarriage of girls whose 
husbands died before consummation of marriage was also at 
this time put into abeyanoe by a Kalivarja provision. We 
will speak of these Kalivarjas later and show .that these 
provisions oame into being probably during this sub-period 
itself. It passes understanding why the remarriage of ohild- 
widows was also stopped. 

Al-Beruni states that a Hindu oannot have more than four 
wives. This is indeed strange as we have come across no 
suoh limit to the number of wives in the law-books nor in 
tradition or history. Kings especially married as many wives 
as they liked and drlkrishna hadj 108. Prithvlrlj too had, 
aooovding to the Rftst, more than 8 queens. Al-Berunfc rightly 
however, states that the I^i&dus have no divorce among them 
whioh is perhaps a oustom Whioh characterises Hindus only 
and continues to this day undoubtedly to their honour. 

■ *" The Hindus marxy strangers and not relatives ” (Saohau 
VoL II, p. 111). This refers to their law of marrying outside 
the family but inside the sub-cast^ as already described. 

Marriage outside and below the oaste was, as said above, 
prohibited. But even in the same oaste different seotiomf 
arose based on purity of blood and Aohtra or religious conduot 
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•ad tills led during this sub-period to the rise of that strung* 
usage called Kulinism in Bengal. The fire Brahmin and the 
five Xftyastha families which were imported bp BallKlasena who 
was himself a learned man in the Hindu Dhatma Sftstra were 
direoted by bim not to mix their blood with the looal castes 
believed to be inferior in purity of blood and AchSra. By de g ree s , 
however, the inferior families were allowed to give their 
daughters to higher family men and these Eulinas married many 
wives for the sake of the dowry they brought This was allowed 
in the days of Lakshmanasena according to a writer in J. B. 
XXXIV. It is believed by him that 28 generations have passed 
since these families were brought. 

The strangest observation of Al-Beruni in this connection 
is that harlotry is allowed among the Hindus meaning (vide 
Vol. II, p. 185 statement of Khurdadba) probably that fomioation 
is not punished. No doubt in all temples there were harlots 
dedicated to the worship of the idols by danoing, especially 
in diva temples. And kings derived large revenues from the 
temples. But Al-Beruni thought the presenoe of harlots drew 
people to the temples and thus increased their revenues. Al- 
Beruni is good enough, however, to remark that the Brahmins 
would not allow a single harlot to dance in temples but the 
kings allowed them for revenue to. pay the soldiers, an observa- 
tion whioh, however, is not probably very correct both as regards 
the Brahmins as well as the kings.' 

Going on to describe other oustoms of the Hindus at tills 
time we have notioed already the prevalence of the praotioe of 
Satl, whioh was then a living institution. Then there was the 
custom of putting an end to one’s life in old age by drowning in 
the river Ganges or other saored river. We have instances of 
noted kings so destroying themselves, suoh as domeivara of 
Kalyan and others. The tree at the confluence of the Ganges and 
the Jumna at Prsyag was still famous and is mentioned by .Al- 
Beruni. But his statement that u burning oneself is forbidden 
to Brahmins' and Kshatriyas by a apodal law; they, therefore, 
drown themselves in the Ganges" (ohap. LXV p.158 Sachau 
VoL n) is remarkable. v The speoial law pK&lfcly refers to the 
Kalivarja provision on the subject vis. •. 

This rule striotly interpreted would mean that the sufeide of 
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old men and others by falling into fire or from preoipioes was 
prohibited ; and would leave the permission to drown oneself in a 
river intact. However, as the practice of committing suioide 
by drowning oneself still continued, such interpretation would 
be necessary. There is here dear reference in Al-Beruni to a 
Kalivarja provision- 

With regard to dress and ornaments we have to rooord 
very little, as we have not oome aoross any special remarks 
of Al-Beruni on the subjeot. As stated in Vol. Ill (p, 187) the 
dress of the people in Sind, the Panjab and the adjoining parts 
of the country must have been composite, with tunio and 
trouser added to the old dress of the Hindus vis. two dhoties. 
The rage of the Hindus for ornaments remained the same as 
before and the ornaments of idols mentioned in the Slsabahu 
temple record (I. A. XVI) show what ornaments princes and rioh 
men used. But there is an interesting description of the dress of 
the women of Eanauj in the following verse of Rijatekhara in 
his Etvyamlminsft : "With ear-rings danoing*.on the cheeks and 
with the long neoklaoe moving, down to the navel, the dress of 
the women of Eanauj deserves to be honourod, their upper doth 
going completely round the waist down to the anklet.* This 
shows that northern women wore two pieces of doth the upper 
one oovering not only the shoulders but also the lower person 
down to the foet. It left the head, however, uncovered as other- 
wise the ear-rings would not be visible and the neoklaoe wag 
put over the uttarlya. The women of the south, including 
Qujarat, at present have no upper doth ; but their one doth is 
long enough to serve the purpose of the upper doth also. The 
custom of covering the faoe in the north and in Qujarat seems 
to be a later custom arisen in Mahomedan times. We may infer 
that men too all over India wore two pieoes of doth. 

lastly the food of the people has already been described 
in detail. The Brahmins in the north ate the flesh of oertain 
animals only and abstained from wine. In the south Brahmins 
abstained from both. The Vattyas followed the Brahmins. 
Indeed Jainism having prospered and Vaiftyas being generally 
Jains it may be said that Brahmins followed the Jains and die* 
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•mud their oritioism by logically and comotly observingUbo 
doctrine of Ahimst. The ware of Ahimsi wai on the land In 
this sub-period and beside Jains, Vaishnavas and Lingiyats 
became strict vegetarians. This led to the xestriotion of confining 
food also to eaoh sub-caste. Whereas in former times Brahmins 
had noobjeotiontodine with-Eshatriyas, Vaityas and even some 
good dudras, they now restricted. themselves to their own caste, 
nay, even sub-oast^, sinoe some Brahmins still continued to eat 
flesh, as proved by a Kalivarja text. Thus not only intermarriage 
but even interdining ceased during this subperiod among the 
different subseotions into which Hindu sooiety was now split np. 

The Eshatriyas alto were impressed and some of them also 
gave up flesh though at certain times only. There are a few 
Vaishpava Eshatriyas also who do not egt flesh. Nor does it 
appear that they kept up their old reputation of being abstainers 
from wine, at least the reigning kings as Arab writers of the last 
sub-period testified. For Al-Beruni records : “They drink wine 
before having eaten anything; then they take their meals” 
(p. 180 VoL I Sachau). ’ This is observed of Hindus generally; 
but we must restrict, it to Eshatriyas. The further remark 
that "they do not eat their (cows’) meat ” (ditto) is, however, 
applicable to all Hindus. The Hindus had long ago given up 
beef and considered its eating one of the five most heinous sins. 
The slaughter of cows and bulls even for sacrifice had also long 
been giten up and in the returning tide of Ahimst at this time 
this prohibition must have formed one of their most absolute 
tenets as even now it is ; and Hindus and Mahomedans then 
must have been as now at bitter feud on this most tender point. 

The Hindus then as now burnt their dead. The Sfitaka was 
duly observed. . Al-Beruni mentions even the Shtaka for Child- 
birth, 8 days for a Brahmin, 18 for a Eshatriya, IS for a Vatfy a 
and a month for a Sudra. This appears strange. The four unolean 
days of menstruation of women am also mentioned. The godftna 
or hafcHratting oeremony took plaoe in the third year and the 
perforation of the ear in the 7th or 8th years, Thelavt custom 
distinguished the Hindu from the Hahomedan in particular. 
Al-Beruni also mentions the gstNililtiBiia oeremony the 
importance of which mnst have increaeed wtott the onetom of 
mmlm b se ams predominant. 



CHAPTER IIL 
RELIGIOUS DISUNION. 

While in the preceding sub-period, India was in the happy 
condition of having one religion viz : Hinduism* exoept in Sind, 
in this sub-period India drifted baok into the unhappy condi- 
tion of professing three religions and having schisms within 
eaoh notably within Hinduism. In addition to Sind, Ohasni, 
Kabul and the Panjab, in this sub-period oame under the sway 
of Mahomedanism and Gujarat and Rajputana oame under 
the sway of. Jainism, though Jainism declined in the south. 
And within Hinduism itself the dissensions among the differ- 
ent philosophies and worships became most aoute. The result 
was that India became weak in one essential characteristic 
at least, of a strong nation, viz : unity of religious belief among 
the people. We will in this ohapter describe the spread of Maho- 
medanism in the north-west and the progress of Jainism in the 
west and will also describe the growth of antagonistic schisms 
within Hinduism itself. 

MAHOMEDANISM 

We have already described the founding of the Moslem 
Turkish kingdom at Ghazni and the oonquest of Kabul and the 
Panjab by Sabuktagin and Mahmud. As a oonsequenoe not 
only * White India ’ (to the west of the Indus consisting of 
Kabul and Zabul) and the Panjab lost their independence 
but most of their population was forcibly converted to Maho- 
medanism. This happened in the beginning of this sub-period 
(975-1025 A. D.). Both Sabuktagin and Mahmud adopted 
the ’^bUoy of forcibly converting the people of the conquered 
country to Mahomedanism, from motives of politioa! expediency 
as well as from religious fanatioism. The opposition of the people 
to suoh forcible conversion was weak owing to the weakness of 
their Hindu religious feeling, especially to the west of the Indus. 
These people have since then so completely beoome Mahomedan 
that they have even lost all memory of the fact that they were 
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Hindus only 900 years back, even in the mountainous traot 
of Ohor. Afghans and Pathans have now even oome to believe 
that they are the descendants of Semitic peoples come from 
Assyria and Arabia. The people of the Panjab in its western 
portion where they have mostly been converted, however, still 
maintain their old olan names as Rajputs or Jats and continue 
to confine marriage relations to themselves and to observe 
eertain ceremonials of the old Hindu days. Panjab became 
generally Mahomedan by the end of this sub-period (1200), 
ShihabuddinGhori having further carried on the work of forcible 
conversion to Mahomedanism though not to a great extent. 
The hilly portion of the Panjab, however, and Kashmir which 
still retained its independence remained Hindu. 

In eastern Panjab even Mahmud, as we have seen, did 
not rigorously carry out the policy of forcible conversion and 
Sbihabuddm also did the same. In the region of the Sarasvatl, 
the Jumna and the Ganges, it was practically abandoned 
and the United Pr. still remain mainly Hindu. The reasons of 
this ohanged attitude appear to be; first even Mahomedan 
fanatical conquerors get tired of foroibly converting people. 
Seoondly, perhaps Mahmud saw the political utility of keeping 
the people divided in religion in provinces remote from the centra. 
Thirdly, Kutubuddin and Altamash were not fanatical Moslems 
and weep wise rulers who, like the British, saw the justioe and 
even the wisdom of not interfering with the religion of the 
people. Lastly, the people of this region were far more staunoh 
Hindus than the people of the Panjab and notably of the 
region beyond the Indus. This region is the birth-plaoe of 
the Brahmanio faith, the home of the AchSryas of Hindu 
philosophy, of Rftma and Krishna adored as AvatSras of God 
by the Hindus. For these Various reasons we think the people 
of this part of the country remained unmolested ixi their 
religious belief and still continue to be the staunohest orthodox 
seotion of tbe Hindu population in the whole of India. The 
present Mahomedan population in these parts is not descended 
from converted Hindus, but from those outsider Mahomedans 
who oame in as officers during Afghan or Mogul rule at Delhi. 
It is naturally in a minority and hence in the political map 
attended to this volume, this traot may be taken as Hindu, 
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Lower down in Bengal the polio? of foroible conversion was* 
it seems, later adopted by Khllji governors and succeeding 
Bengal kings to some extent and henoe the Mahomedan 
population in Eastern Bengal predominates. But this happened 
later than our period and henoe Bengal may also be 
taken as Hindu in the map above referred to. But though 
thus from the Sutlej to the Brahmaputra and from the 
Himalaya to the Vindhya, the country was wholly Hindu in the 
beginning of this period and only sparcely Mahomedan at the end 
of it, the unity of religious belief even in this region was marred 
during this sub-period by the progress of Jainism notably in 
Gujarat and Rajputana and of Vaishnavism in Bengal. Curiously 
enough Jainism declined in the south in this sub-period. It 
would be interesting to note this progress of Jainism in. one 
part and decline in another and try to explain it as far as oan be 
done from the scanty historical evidence available on the subject. 
It will be necessary for this purpose to sketoh briefly the rise 
and progress of Jainism up to the beginning of this sub-period. 

JAINISM. 

Jainism is often confounded with Buddhism both by many 
western scholars as also by some Pur&na writers for the simple 
reason that AhimsS is a common tenet of both and that Jina is a 
name applied both to Mah&vlra and to Gautama. And even the 
name Buddha oan be and is applied to both (e.g. 3d i*R: <n§N:) 
meaning awakened. Jina means conqueror (of the mind) 
and the epithet was originally applied to both these teachers. 
Then again the name Jaina of the followers of Mahfivlra is 
only a latdr name, the former name applied to them being 
Niggrantha. Both Mah&vlra and Gautama were again con- 
temporaries. But there is no doubt that Gautama is the later 
of the two. As a protestor against the Vedio religion, Gautama 
Buddha is the last and Mah&vlra preceded him in time as also 
in thought as we proceed to show. Let us see in what points 
they protested against the Vedio religion. The thinkers of the 
Upanishads had already begun to speculate on the highest meta- 
physical questions and had developed oertain philosophic ideas* 
though they continued to stick to their old Vedio religion* 
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That religion including the philoaophio thoughts of the Upani- 
shads taught the following namely : — 

1st — The revelation of the Vedas. 

2nd— The worship of the Vedio gods Indra, Varans eto. 
and the post-Vedio developments of Vishnu and Siva. 

3rd— Highest effleaoy of animal-sacrifices to the Vedio gods. 

4th— The Ohftturvarpya theory inoluding the sacerdotal 
sanotity of Brahmins i. e. the priests at the sacrifices. 

5th— The theory of Airamas chiefly of the third for prac- 
tising Tapa and the 4th for attaining Moksha by Sanylsa or 
renunoiation. The Brahmins began to teach that these two 
Airamas were open to Brahmins only. * 

6th— The theory of Atman (soul) and the highest Brahman 
or impersonal God or Supreme Soul, and 

7th— The Theory of Karman and transmigration of Atman. 

Already the teachers of the Upanishads had begun to preach 
that animal saorifioes did not lead to the highest goal but were 
lower in merit, though they did not condemn them, and 
preached that Moksha oould be obtained by Sanyftsa only. The 
Bhagvadgltft countenanced both ; indeed as an orthodox doc- 
trine it did not condemn the views about saorifioes and Sanyftsa 
or the Ghftturvarnya or the Atrama theory with the allied 
philosophies of Tapa and Sanyftsa (Toga and Sftfikhya). But it 
preaohed the new doctrine of Bhakti of Vishnu which would 
take even women and iudras (denied absolution by Brahmins) 
to the highest goal. 

Suoh was in a nutshell the development of religious 
thought in India till about 1000 B. C. While the orthodox 
believed in all these tenets, different teaohers denied some of 
them and aooepted others. The many protestant thinkers who 
arose hereafter are, however, forgotten but the last two Mahftvlra 
and Gautama were more powerful than the rest and founded 

* Not only SioySsa but mu Tapas was not allowed to th« Spdras ( though It was lor a 
toad time allow ad to Kahatriyae aad Valsyae. The episode la the Khmiyaga la which Sima 
la told that a Brahmin child dltd owing to the ala of a Sftdra praetfgfof pehaactaad Kfma 
iota to Daadaklrapya to kill that bttdra and when he Is tolled tbt Brabadn child regain* 
Itsllfflslllastrathrsof this btolaf that ifidna art aot showed la perform Tapas MCh 
piors issyisa. 
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Protestant religions which survive to this day. Both Gautama 
and Mahivlra denied the first five items, and accepted the last vis. 
the law of Kannan ; but while Mah&vlra accepted also the two 
Akramas of Tapas and Sany&sa, Gautama went beyond him and 
denied Tapas and only stuck to Sany&sa. Naturally he was 
heard with greater zest, especially as he admitted all people 
whether Aryans or non-Aryans (the Traivarnikas and Madras), 
whether male or female, to his order of Sany&sa and did not 
recognise Tapas or self-mortification at all. There was no God 
nor Atman; at least, Buddha asked his followers not to think 
about them. He, however, laid the greatest stress on a moral 
life for a layman and on renunoiation in addition for a monk. 
Mahivlra was behind him, so to speak, in protest and 
believed in self-mortification suoh as fast etc., and insisted on 
absolute renunoiation including the abandoning of clothes for 
monks. He too laid the highest stress on a moral life for lay- 
men. Both, of oourse, supported the Yoga and S&nkhya philo- 
sophies but absolutely Menied the Vedas and the Brahmins. 

Naturally Buddhism, as the latest and the greatest protest 
against Brahminism succeeded more than Jainism. Moreover, 
it seems to us that while Buddha preaohed to the common peo- 
ple in their language, Mah&vlra did not, and the Buddhist 
oanon was soon evolved in Pali while the Jain oanon remained 
unwritten for a long time. The Buddhist monk life again 
was easy, while Mah&vlra insisting on nudity and self-morti- 
fioation, Jain ascetioism was more difficult to practise. And 
finally. Buddhism reoeived immense impetus from the two 
imperial followers, Atoka and Eanishka. Buddhism, therefore, 
became the predominant religion, especially in Northern India, 
for many oenturies while Jainism remained in a minority. In 
the religious map of India we have prepared from the detailed 
aooount of the travels of Hiuen Tsang and which we have 
appended to the first volume, it will be seen that in some parts 
suoh as Kapi&a, Sind, Magadha and Malwa, Buddhism was 
predominant while it shared the inhabitants equally through- 
out almost the whole of India. Jainism appears only in isola- 
ted plaoes and in a minority L e. in Bihar, in Orissa or Kalinga, 
■ in Ghola and in Kam&tak in the 7th century A. D. Later when 
Kumlrila and Sankara made the final attaok on Buddhism, 
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Jainism, as an unimportant opponent, was not chiefly notioed 
and went on, while Buddhism was rigorously attaoked and 
finally supplanted. It must be remembered, however, that in 
intellectuality Jainism was never inferior to Buddhism, for we 
find Jainism, as a separate philosophy, is tried to be refuted in 
the Brahma*sutras of B&darkyana. Indeed we think that the 
Jains from the very beginning were posted in all the necessary 
S&stras, logio and grammar especially, and their profioienoy 
in astrology and medioine always attracted the respect of the 
oommon people. It seems that intellectual Brahmins also 
joined the ranks of Jains as of Buddhists from time to time 
owing to conviction as well as for honour and contributed to 
the maintenance of the reputation of the Jains for learning. 

Like Buddhism, in faot like every other religion, Jainism 
was early divided into two sects. While the Digambaras in* 
sisted on nudity for monks, the SvetSmbaras allowed them 
white clothes (two in number). The Jains who went to and 
preached in the south were of the Digambara sect, the Svetftm- 
baras in southern India being mostly traders come in reoent 
times from Gujarat or Rajputana. The first great teaoher 
who went into the southern oountry was Bhadrab&hu who 
is said to have gone from Ujjain during a famine and went 
with many followers as far as Sravana Belgola in Mysore terri- 
tory. There must be others who went from Bihar via Kalinga 
along tile eastern ooast. It is thus we find the Jain religion 
established in Andhra, in Tamil land and in Karn&taka, though 
not in MahSrfishtra, from early centuries of the Christian era 
down to the days of Hiuen Tsang and later. The Jain ascetios 
being learned men took up the three vernacular languages of 
the three countries and produced the first literature in them vis., 
in Tamil, Kanarese and Telugu, and for this reason they suc- 
ceeded in impressing the common people in these lands. There 
were thus and there still are Jains among the oommon people 
in these provinces while there are very few in Northern India 
among the illiterate masses. 

The Jain pandits first used Sanskrit words in their un- 
changed or Tatsama forms in vemaoular writing, and thus 
embellished Tamil, Kanarese and Andhra literatures. They did 
not use the modulated Prakrit forms like the Buddhists; 
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and thus added beauty to their vernacular writings. They 
also wrote the grammars of these local vernaculars in Sanskrit. 
They again appear to have started sohools for ohildren ; as 
strangely enough we find in Andhra, Tamil and Karnataka and 
even in Maharashtra that the first sentenoe taught to ohildren 
in writing varnamSlS is still the Jain salutation “Om Hamah 
Siddham ”. The Telugu people use the formula “Om Hamah 
Siv&ya, Siddham Hamah” (Andhra-Karnatak Jainism p. 64. 
Studies in South Indian Jainism by Ramaswamy Ayyangar, 
M. A. The latter portion is said by him to be Buddhist; but it 
seems also to be Jain). “The first part has been added subse- 
quently by Saivas in the south to obliterate tbe influence of 
Jains, and when the Saivas themselves started Matams 
and PathasSlas or primary sohools in villages and towns.” “In 
Kalinga or Ooriya the formula is “ Siddhirastu ” which is 
dearly Jain” (ditto). In Maharashtra “Sri Ganes&ya Hamah” 
is added to “Om Hamah Siddham”. These relics show that 
formerly Jain ascetics took a great share in teaohing children 
in the southern countries. 

The Jains also exerted their best to secure influence at the 
several Hindu courts in the south. In the Tamil land, the 
Pandyas and Cholas made donations to Jain gurus, and Jain 
temples and monasteries were built near Madura, the capital of 
the Pandyas, even in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. In Gangavadi in Mysore territory, the Gangas appear to 
have specially patronised the Jains and probably they were 
themselves Jains. Samantabhadra was a great Digambara 
Jain teaoher who according to Sravana Belgola Inscription 
Ho. 44 “ beat the drum ” (literally and invited opponents to 
refute him) at Pataliputra, in Malwa, in Sind, in Thakka 
country (the Panjab) and then oame to K&nohl in the south and 
thence oame to Kam&t&ka. “ He was followed by Sinh&nandi 
who founded, it is believed, the Gangavadi state.” Samanta- 
bhadra is the author of the important Jain work “ Apta 
Mim&nsS ” the most authoritative exposition of the Syfidv&da 
doctrine. PujyapSda was another learned Jain who is the 
author of the Jain Sanskrit grammar “ Jinendra Vyfikarana ”, 
Akalanka is said to have confuted the Buddhists at the oourt 
of Hima&tala in KSnohl and thereby prooured the expulsion 
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of Buddhists from South India" (p. S3 ditto). Thus ths Jains 
both by their learning and asoetioism secured favour in the 
courts’of the several kingdoms in the south and many kings 
gave them iuam villages as also built temples and oarved 
colossal images of Jina. It may be noted that both Buddhism 
and Jainism while they denied God and idol-worship eventu- 
ally drifted into the worship of Buddha and Jina as God and 
built temples with their images (though it must be oonoeded 
that oertain Jain sects do not believe in images or worship 
any forms). The Jains erected statues to their Tlrthankaras 
and worshipped them in large temples. “This method of worship 
was highly impressive and attractive and it was imitated by 
the Hindus" (p. 77 ditto). The result was that stupendous 
Hindu temples arose in the south under different kingly dyna- 
sties as has also been related in Vols. I and II. In faot we have 
always held that idol-worship among the Hindus, though not 
originated by the Buddhists and the Jains, has been greatly 
fostered by their example. 

Having so far cursorily described the progress of Jainism 
we will now go on to describe its decline and even fall in 
the south during the sub-period treated of in this volume, 
ohieflyby the aid of the above mentioned treatise by Mr. 
Ramaswamy Ayyangar. The opposition came from the revival 
of Saivism and its powerful preachers. " If Sambandar 
(a Saiva saint) brought about the downfall of Jainism in the 
Pfindya kingdom, Appar drove the Jains out from the Pallava 
country" (p. 66). This was in the beginning of the 8th 
century ; but the Cholas who came to power at the end of the 10th 
century were devout devotees of Siva and persecuted the Jains 
more cruelly than the previous rulers. We have already seen 
that one Chola king is said to have died because of the ourse 
of the persecuted Jains. It need not, therefore, be doubted that 
the Cholas did use their political power for the suppression of 
Jainism. In the great temple built at Madura by R&jarija Ghola, 
he plaoed the statues of the 63 NSyanftrs or Saiva saints of the 
Tamil land for worship ; but "in the frescoes on the walls of the 
Mantapam of the Golden Lily tank of the temple of Mln&kshI 
at Madura are paintings of the bloody episodes in the bitter 
struggles between Jainism and Hinduism. ” (p. 79). 
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Turning from Tamil land, to Karnataka L e. the Southern 
Mwatha country and Mysore, we find that the early Chslu- 
kyas » *be former, though staunch Hindus themselves, 
patronised Jains and made grants to Jain temples end sadhus. 
Under the RSshtrakQtas in the seoond sub-period of our history 
(800-1000) Jainism prospered and as stated in Vol. II (p. 208) 
even some R&shtrakfrfo kings became devotees of Jain saints 
and Jainism spread even among the cultivating population of 
the Southern Maratha country, the Vaidyas being generally 
admirers of AhimsS here as elsewhere and therefore usually Jains. 
The Gangs kings in Mysore were themselves Jains ; and the last 
representative of the Rashfrakata line Indra IV being a son of 
Krishpa III by a Western Ganga princess was a devout Jain. 
When the later ChSlukyas overthrew the last R&shtrakuta 
king Kakkala, Indra IV tried to set up the B&shtrakuta power 
but foiled and as a devout Jain killed himself by Sallekhana, a 
Jain vow (Vol. II p. 151). In Malkhed, we found in the fort the 
remains of a Jain sanctuary (Vol. II p. 354) and in the town 
itself, there is a Jain Basti. It seems, therefore, dear that 
Jainism progressed in the Southern Maratha country at the end 
of the 10th century. But the later Wet tern ChSlukyas who 
came to power in this sub-period (1000-1200), Tailpa and others, 
were devout Saivites and persecuted Jainism. “ If the tradi- 
tions of the oountry are to be believed, Jain statues and idols 
in the Baatia were thrown away and the Paur&pio gods were 
substituted.” (p. 112). Mr. Ramaswamy wrongly considers the 
rule of the later Ch&lukyas as short-lived. It was not over- 
thrown by the Kalaohuris in 1126 but in 1159 A. D., and 
Kalaohuri rule was itself short-lived. It is, however, probable 
that the Kalaohuri usurpation was. a religious movement, 
Vijjana Kalaohfiri being a Jain. But Vijjana and the Kala- 
ohfiri rule fell soon before the returning tide of Saivism, as we 
will shortly describe, in a new form viz. the Lingayat schism. 

In Karp&foka proper beyond the Tungabhadrft, the Ganges 
ruled for a long time and they were followers of Jain saints. 
The Gsngas were overthrown by the Oholas of Tsnjore in 
about 1004 A. D. ; but gradually the Hoysalas established 
their power in Gangav&di. They were in the beginning 
followers of Jainism but the famous Visbnuvardhana was 
52 
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oonverted to Vaishpavism by Rlmlnuja and Vaishnavism has 
sinoe then been firmly established in Mysore territory. "Loosing 
support of the kingly family in Mysore* persecuted by the Cho- 
las in Tamil land and displaced by the LingSyats in Southern 
Maratha country, Jainism naturally succumbed in southern 
India finally.. Though a respectable number still followed the 
faith, they no longerobtained political influence from popularity 
either among the people or with the princes. " 

It remains to describe how Jainism deolinsd in Andhra , 
where it had been established sinoe the days of Khlravela 
when Digambara Jains came to it from Bihar directly. From 
the monogram by B. Seshagiri Bao attached to the above- 
mentioned treatise, it appears that local tradition an& Kajfifats 
show that Jainism was overthrown by the rising power of 
daivism there also. Andhra Rajputs, PQsapStis and others, 
stood for the Vaidio religion. The Eastern Ch&lukyas later 
patronised daiva poets one of whom Nannaya translated the 
Mahibhlrata into Telugu and added support and strength to 
daivism. This daiva revival was further strengthened under 
tihe Eastern Ganges who were daivas in the beginning. The 
Klkatiyas of Waranggl were also daivas and persecuted the 
Jains more rigorously. Lastly “the worsting of the Jains by 
Gaaapatideva of Warangal when they were defeated in disputa- 
tion tfith Tikkana, author of the TelugU Mahibhlrata (?) is 
more famous and is described in a poem in the Oriental 
Manuscripts Library in the Madras Museum" (p. 28 ditto). 

Sueh is the history in substanoe of the deoline and fall of 
Jainism in southern India during this period and the fell may 
be attributed ehiefly to the revival of the popularity of diva 
worship. We need not recount the many stories of miraoles 
wrought by daiva saints or of victories of Jain disputants and 
of the Togio powers of both, Toga being taken up aud lauded to 
the dries by both religions; nor need we detail the stories of how 
the Jains were persecuted and even impaled by Ghola intolerant 
kings who gave up the traditional toleration of Hindu mo* 
naroha. But weprooeed to desoribe|how Jainism while it deoaysd 
In the south prospered and progressed in the 'west in this very 
suhperiod. 
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We have said in VoL II that Jainism was not in aseen- 
danoy in Gujaiat and Bajputana during the previous sub-period 
(800*1000) and we may place its progress there in this sub- 
period. Why this AhimsS religion progressed at this time under 
the rule of &aivite RSjput kings with all their pride of arms and 
their trade of killing is really a wonder. And yet in all Rajput 
states, in Sambhar and Mewad, in Malwa and Gujarat, Jainism 
made progress at this time, the rulers being all worshippers of 
Siva, in faot as staunoh Saivites as the Eshatriya rulers of 
southern India. There was no doubt the returning tide of the 
Buddhistic or Jain feeling of respeot for non-slaughter. From 
the Upanishadio times, the Hindus have alternately been 
swayed by this regard for AhimsS and have alternately given 
up their adherence to Vedio animal sacrifice. The revival of 
Hinduism or rather Vedio- Aryanism under Eum&rila and 
Sankara had subsided and the tide of Buddhist AhimsS feeling 
was no doubt returning. But while it did not assist Jainism 
in tiie south for reasons whioh we will presently explain, it led 
on Jainism to popularity in Gujarat, Malwa and Bajputana. 
We believe in the powerful influence of personalities and we 
attribute the progress of Jainism in the western .parts of the 
oountry in this sub-period to the influence of the great Jain 
pandit Hemaohandra. 

The story of the life of this great Jain teacher is not obsoure 
as that of Eum&rila or Sankara ; for he is associated with 
the reigns of two great kings of Gujarat, Jayasinha Siddhar&ja 
and EumSrap&la. It does not, however, appear (as we onoe 
thought) that he was a southern Jain or he reoeived his inspira- 
tion from the south. Indeed the Jain teaohen of the south 
were all Pigambaras, who, it may be admitted, oarry the doo- 
trine of renunoiation to all its logioal demands. The Jains of 
Gujaiat and Bajputana were and are mostly SvetSmbaras who 
allow two white olothes to their Munis; and Hemaohandra was 
a SvetSmbara both as student and teaoher. He was bom in 
a Jain Vaitya family in Gujrarat and was given in early life by 
his mother to hsr Jain teaoher who saw his great intelligence 
and his future promise. He beoame an Achirya and came to 
Anhilwid as the head of its Jain sanctuary. His birth is plaoed 
in 1084 A. D. and death n 1168 A. D. at the age of 84,1ft 
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signalised himself by his great works vis. his Sanskrit and 
Prakrit grammar, his Kfivya Dvy&traya wherein the history of 
the Ch&lukyas of Gujarat themselves is told and illustrations of 
hisgrammatioal rules are also given and his De6i NSmamilfi or 
diotionary of De6i or lcoal (not Sanskrit) words. It is said that 
he was onoe taunted by a Hindu pandit that after all he used 
the grammar of a Hindu (Pftpini). He thereupon oomposed an 
exhaustive grammar of Sanskrit and Prakrit himself. The gram- 
matical treatise was taken in a great procession laid bn the 
temples of an elephant on which the author was himself seated 
and was deposited in the royal treasury. It was dedicated to 
Jayasinha SiddharSja and hence named Siddha Hema. Hema- 
ohandra does not appear to have travelled through India, but his 
influence on Kum&rap&la was so preponderant that he prooured 
several privileges for Jains from him and had animal slaughter 
prohibited on oertain days sacred to the Jains. * The prepon- 
derance of Jainum in Gujarat may be dated from his time, at 
least, the great respect whioh is paid tc the doctrine of Ahimsi 
in that land. 

In the Chauhan oountry also and as far north as the Sutlej 
Jainism seems to have spread during this period, so muoh so 
that almost all Vaiiyas in Marwar may be said to have 
accepted^ Jainism. And these merchants of Marwar have 
oarried Jainism to the farthest parts of India by their 
sojourn therein for trade. In Malwa and Mewad too, under 
later kings though they themselves remained staunoh &aivites. 
Jainism seems to have come into favour at this time, 
Examples of kings who favoured the Jains have been recorded 
in the several ohapters of this history and it is not necessary 
to mention them here again. 

NEW VAISHNAVISM. 

In the rest of Northern India we do not find Jainism much 
in favour with the prinoes or the people though Jain VaiSyas 
were to be found all over the oountry. Neither under Gfthada- 
v&las, nor under Pftlas or Senas, do we find Jainism muoh in 

• Jains represent that Ktumiraplli was converted to Jainism In old ate by Ham* 
chaadn and th« date assigned Is St 1*16 or lilt A» D. Bnttblcdoaa not appear probable 
foxjreasons liven In chapter 7 Book Vlt 
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favour. But though Jainism did not prosper in the middle nor 
in the east of Northern India, the revival of the feeling of Ahimsft 
was not less strong there than in the west in this sub-period. We 
have seen that the religion of Buddha reoeived fresh inspira- 
tion in Magadha from new teachers and some learned Buddhists 
went as usual on a preaohing mission into Tibet and reformed 
that religion of peace in Tibet (p. 225). But more marked 
than this was the revival of Ahimsft doctrine in the appearance 
of new Vaishpavism. This new Vaishpavism appeared in 
Bengal at this time with the same intense regard for Ahimsft as 
was exhibited by Jainism and Buddhism. Indeed new Vai- 
shpavism may be looked upon as Jainism tacked on to the 
old worship of Srlkrishpa, as Christianity may be described as 
Buddhism taoked on to Judaism. Buddhism was dead in India 
at this time ezoept in Magadha. Buddha had been changed 
into an Avatftra of Vishnu and Buddhists had generally turned 
into Vaishpavas. Naturally the reBpeot for Ahimsft came back 
with the force of a returning tide; and Vaisbpavism took 
up Ahimsft as it had never done before. The Bhagavadgltft, 
no doubt, preaohed Ahimsft long before the rise of Buddha 
himself but the Ahimsft of the Bhftgavatas was reconciled as 
evidenced by the Mahftbhftrata with Vedio religion of animal 
saotifioe by the dootrine that slaughter in Vedio sacrifices was 
no slaughter. But the slaughter of animals in propitiation 
of the Deity was plainly indefensible and was always the 
weak point of the Vedio religion as of Judaism and both. 
Jains and Buddhists assailed it with success on this point 
and their preachers generally soored victory over Hindu or 
Vedio opponents. New Vaishpavism, by taking up the 
dootrine of Ahimsft more rigidly than before, disarmed the 
Jafns and thus succeeded in appealing to the oommon people 
by returning to their old god Vishpu in the form of Srlkrishpa 
and by stopping Vedio saorifioes with animal slaughter. This 
new Vaishpavism not only stopped animal saorifioes but. 
further adopted the Jain dootrine of abstaining from meat diet. 
From the Indus to the Brahmaputra this new Vaishpavism 
became predominant at this time (1000-1200) and animal 
slaughter and animal food was rsnounoed by Vaishpavas. 
Even now in the PanJab Vaishpava food means meatless food. 
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It does not appear that this new Vaishpavism came from 
the south or was due to the teaching of the Vaishpava Shiga* 
▼ata Puripa. Nor was its' rise due to the teaohing of Sankara 
who was a thorough supporter of the Vedio ritual. Whatever 
the influencing oause in Northern India, it was certainly not 
the Bhigavata Puripa, the date of whiob, we have elsewhere 
shown, oould not be earlier than the tenth century A. D. 
And we find in Kashmir history king Avantivarman ( 855-884 ) 
a thorough Vaishpava of the new type, prohibiting totally the 
slaughter of animals in the kingdom of Kashmir (see VoL I 
p. 221) as in the old days of Meghav&hana. The Buddhist love for 
Ahimsi returned again in the ninth century and Avantivarman 
used his political power for establishing Ahimsa. being himself 
a devout Vaishpava. The imperial Pratih&ra Bhoja was a 
Parama Vaishpava (Vol- II p. 109) as also his grandson, though 
we are not quite sure if they were of the type of Avantivarman 
i. e. total abstainer from animal food and prohibitors of animal 
slaughter. The G&hadav&las were worshippers of Lakshml 
or Sri who is invoked in their inscriptions in the beginning 
And also of D&modara. They were practically Sm&rtas as 
they are described in inscriptions as M&hesvaras but they are 
also always described sb worshipping Vasudeva at the time of 
making land grants. In Magadha, the P&las were Buddhists and 
therefore thorough supporters of the doctrine of Ahimsi. 
but even there we find a queen hearing the whole Mahibhirata 
reoited to her. In Eastern Bengal the Senas were in the beginning 
devotees of Siva but Lakshmanasena, their most noted king, 
became a Parama Vaishpava and he must be taken to be a 
perfect supporter of the dootrine of Ahimsi. He himself must 
have abstained from flesh, though we have no evidence to 
hold that he prohibited animal slaugher in his kingdom. His 
Vaishpavism appears to have come from Jagannitha in Orissa 
where the new Vaishpavism beoame dominant at this time 
for reasons we shall sketch later on. Thus in Northern India 
at this time, Jainism in the west and Vaishpavism in the 
north and east beoame predominant with their doctrine of 
Ahimsi as their prominent tenet. 

But though this new Vaishpavism and Jainism were at 
one on the dootrine of Ahimsi, they unfortunately differed 
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most strongly on the question of asoetioism. The Hindu world 
has also swung alternately between asoetioism and epiouri- 
anism, the philosophy of self-mortifioation and that of self* 
indulgence. Srlkrishpa's life praotically preached the dootrine 
of the enjoymont of world’s blessings, though he always preached 
the value of the golden mean. His worship, however, soon 
drifted into what may be called for want of a better word, 
Epieurianism which appeared in Bengal and in Mid-India at 
this time and soon became popular. While therefore, the new 
Vaishpavism taught Ahimsft like Jainism, unlike Jainism it 
taught the enjoyment of worldly blessings. The swing went 
natumlly to the other extreme point of the swing like a 
pendulum and licentiousness became the leading feature of 
this new Vaishpavism. The cult of Ridhft worship does not 
appear to have yet arisen ; for RfidhS is not mentioned even 
in the BhSgavata. But the amours of Krishna with the Gopls had 
beoome the leading dootrine of the Vaishnavas at this time; for 
even the Bhigavata the chief new Pur&pa teaching the Vaisbpava 
oult, could not but depict these amours in their objectionable > 
character, concealed in later times under the , allegorical 
cloak of Ved&nta. For in the Bh&gavata, a direct question is 
asked by Parlkshit as to whether these immoral deeds of the 
great are an example to be followed by ordinary beings. &uka 
does not say in reply in the Bhfigavata that these were mere 
allegories embodying the yearning of the human soul for the 
Supreme Soul ; but straightly answers that the teachings and 
not the actions of great men are to be Allowed. The Bhfiga- 
vata, therefore, plainly held the^c amours to be not only 
historical, but also unworthy of being imitated. The R&dhft 
oult was, however, a natural outcome of this belief in the 
amours of i^rlkrishpa, as the human mind can not be satisfied 
without Mwigin g one woman as the object of greatest love and 
we find Gltagovinda of Jayadeva, a court-poet of Lakshmapa- 
sena, describing at this time in most enchanting tones the 
amours of Krishpa and Rftdhft who is still an adulteress. 

We are not oonoemed here with the further development 
of the BSdhft oult wherein she becomes a wife of Krishpa ; as 
this belongs to a period later than 1200 A. D. In the' days of 
Lakshin anasena this Rftdhi oult was just rising and probably 
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the Vaishpavism which came to Bengal in his days from 
Orissa was without Ridhft. But that it was full of lascivious 
teaching oan not be denied. As we have said above, the Hindu 
mind had swung at this time towards Epiourianism from 
asoetioism and the extreme prosperity of the Hindu kingdoms at 
this time tended in the same directions and we have already 
adverted to the popularity of the Alamk&ra S&stra at thit time. 
This is a question which has to be oarefully sifted yet ; but we 
have no doubt that the Vaishpavism of Bengal and Orissa of 
tills time fully countenanced the legends of the amours of 
Srikrishna and the Gopls, and in general placed enjoyment above 
asoetioism.* Though Vallabha and Ghaitanya had still to 
oome and to debase or refine this amorous aspect, the seed was 
sown at this time. This epiourian aspect of Vaishpavism 
ooupled with its Ahimsft must have appealed more to the 
people than Jainism and thus prevented the Spread of the latter 
in Northern India. 

New Vaishpavism also appeared in the South at this time ; 
but it was devoid of this debased feature. It took up of course 
Ahimsi and disarmed Jain oriticlsm. It, however, supported 
asoetioism. It further aooepted the revelation of the Vedas and 
the priesthood of the Brahmins and the Varn&tramdharma 
and thus appealed to the orthodox sentiment of the people. It 
also opposed the philosophy of Sankara whioh left little room 
for the practice of devotion whioh was a dominant dootrine of 
Vaishpavism from of old and for this purpose had to put a new in- 
terpretation on the Upanishads,the Bhagvadglta and the Brahma- 
sutras, the sacred philosophical books, so to speak, of tbe ortho, 
dax. A new powerful Vaishpava teacher arose at this time in 
the 8outh. The Tamil land always was, even according to 
the Bbigavata Purftpa, the stronghold of Vaishpavism and 
Vaishpava saints or Alavirs sang the praises of Vishpu there 
from of did as the Saivite saints the Niyan&rs sang the praises 
of Siva. But Vaishpavism had to be supported by a new philo- 
sophy opposing that of Sankara and Rftmtnuja earns forward 
at this time to do that work. His life is well-known and is 
well-given in Dr. Bhandarkar’s “Vaishpav ism". He was 
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born in 1017 A. D. and he first studied under an Advaita 
( S&nkara ) philosopher, YftdavaprakXsha, at Etnohl. Being 
dissatisfied with his teaching, he applied himself to the study 
of the Prabandhas of the Alavftrs and “drank in their spirit of 
devotion.” He snooeeded YSmun&chirya as a Vaishnava teach- 
er at drfongam near Triohinopoly and did his life's work 
tiierc hy writing his Bhftshyas on the three saored books above 
mentioned. The Chola kings of his time were Saivas and they 
wanted him to renounoe Vaishpavism. He thereupon took 
refuge with the Hoysala king Vishpuvardhana in Mysore 
who was inclined towards Jainism (1096 A D.) and converted 
him to his faith. 

The teachings of B&mSnuja spread in the south and in lator 
centuries were taken to the north by his future follower R&mE- 
nanda. "His Vaishpavism is that of the old P&pchar&tra system 
oombined with the N&r&yapa and Vishnu elements. The most 
prominent name of God with him is NSriyana and the name 
Gppftla Krishna is conspicuous by its absence (p. 57)". Bftmft- 
nuja's system is free from the debased cult of Bftdhft. He 
takes up no doubt the Bhakti doctrine of the Bhagavadgltt 
but it is reduced to the form of a continuous meditation on the 
Supreme Soul. He has given a Brahmanioal form to the traditional 
doctrine of devotion wherein Sudras-are not regarded as oapable 
of attaining highest Moksha.^ But in the later sohool of Rimft* 
nuja from BftmSnanda, the Sfidras asserted themselves (ditto). 
Thus though R&minuja stuok to the orthodox doctrine about 
the sanotity of the Brahmins, his northern sohool gave it np 
and removed its objeotionableness on the ground of oaste, though 
it did not give up Varpa altogether. 

NEW OR VlBA &IVISM. 

While tills hew Vaishpavism in different forms was thus 
developing in opposition to Saivism in the east and the south 
h e. In Andhra and Tamil land, &aivism was again asserting 
itself in EamKtaka in the rise of the Lingayat schism at this 
very time. It was in fact a strenuous re-assertion against 
Jainism which for a fow years suddenly strove to obtain mastery 
over^it in northern Karnfttaka under the Kalaohhri usurpation, 
a frantio effort so to speak by 6aiyism to regain its lost ground. 
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Before we give the history of this neo-Saivikm, we must give a 
short summary of the history of Saivism[itself from the beginning 
as we gave the summary of the history of Jainism whioh it 
supplanted, in order that the Lingayat sohism may be 
properly understood. 

Saivism is no doubt as old as the Vedas, Rudra being 
praised even by Rigvedio Rishis both in his terrible as well as 
his grarious form as Siva. When the Vedio philosophers 
developed the idea of a supreme God of whioh all other gods 
were manifestations, and when the thinkers of Upanishad days 
evolved the Para Brahman dootrine, there was a division among 
the Vedio worshippers. Some raised Vishnu to this highest 
position while others adopted Siva as the highest God, though 
the predominant opinion seems to be in favour of Vishpu. 
(See erffr^ cHWwl ftwj: <WT: Ait. Ar.). The identification of Siva 
with the Para Brahman appears to be a later idea, as it is not to 
be found in the oldest ten Upanishadd but is to be found 
distinctly first in the later Svetaivatara. This difference of 
opinion was bound to arise since, as stated before, every religion 
in its growth splits itself into two stems ( like a tree ), theee 
again giving rise to several branohes. Vedio Aryan religion 
thus in the post^Vedio period divided itself into Vaishpavism 
and Saivism. Saivism appears to have, however, become the 
religion of the commonalty as the common people are more 
afraid of ghosts and demons, as also of the terrific aspects of 
nature ; and Rudra Siva was early considered to be the god of 
demons and of diseases. Moreover, the phallio worship of the 
aboriginal people, to which there are plain allusions in the 
Vedas, was identified with Rudra worship in the post-Vedio 
period at a very early date; much earlier than Dr. R. G. Bhandar* 
kar is disposed to assign to it ( p. 115 ). For non-mention, as 
we have often insisted, is not oonolusive proof and beoause 
Patanjali refers to images of Siva and not to the Linga form, or 
beoause the ooins of Wema Kadphises give on the obverse the 
human figure of Siva, it oannot follow that Linga worship, was 
not known in their days. The plain reference to linga worship 
as the worship of Siva in the MahSbhirata shows that it was 
already orthodox about 300 B. O. Of course, Siva was then as 
now worshipped in both forme namely a human form with five 
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heads and the Linga form. But the Linga worship became 
popular especially as it soon assumed a highly philosophical or 
esoteric meaning in whioh its original idea was entirely lost. 
Even now Linga worship is nowhere associated with any 
obscene idea. This esoterio blending of Aryan and Non-Aryan 
worship made it the worship of the common people at a very 
early period. 

Saivism like Vaishnavism also early developed its own 
separate philosophy and the F&tupata philosophy is referred to 
in the MahSbhftrata along with P&nohar&tra and S&nkhya, 
Yoga and Vedfinta. ( Indeed knowledge is therein 6aid to be 
five-fold as above ). The Vedanta Sutras of B&dar&yana ( ISO 
B.C.) also refute both the P&nohar&tra and the Pasupata tenets. 
What these dootrines were we are not able to find at first band. 
They are quoted by Sankara in his BhSshya or given by 
Mfidhava in his Sarvadarshanasangraha. There are many 
Saiva Agamas but they are of recent date. All Saiva sects 
believed strongly in asceticism and Hiuen Tsang speaks of 
Saiva monks residing in Siva temples. These appear mostly 
to be followers of the Sgama of Lakullda/a famous Saiva philo- 
soeher probably of the sixth century, who arose in Gujarat ( at 
Kiy&vat&ra Tlrtha in Broach Distriot ). They are described 
minutely even in inscriptions as well of this sub-period as of 
the previous sub-period. Their names end usually in Siva or 
in Bl6i ( e. g. HSrlta-rfiti, the guru of Bappfi Rfiwal ). They 
had also an apostolio succession and in one inscription the 
saintly line is described with- as great fulness as the kingly 
line. But the questions vital to our inquiry remain unsolved. 
We do not know whether these ascetics were Brahmins only or 
belonged to all castes, whether the Lakullta Agama accepted 
the sanotity of Vedio sacrifices with animal slaughter and 
whether it prohibited animal food. The Sivat&ntrika works 
have to be studied carefully for the elucidation of these points 
and with our limited knowledge of them it is difficult to express 
a definite opinion. No work of Lankullia himself has yet been 
found.* But It is very probable that the different Saiva sects 
allowed all bastes to become asoetios of their order and-'for them 
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at least they prohibited animal food. But for lay devotees! it 
does not seem that &aivism insisted on vegetable food as 
Vaishnavism did and it is for this reason that Saivism was the 
general religion of the common people and especially of all 
heroic Rajput families whioh oame to the front in the seventh 
and eighth centuries by opposing the onward rush of the 
Mahomedans. The great deeds of Bapp& Rftwal in this connec- 
tion were inspired by his saintly guru H&rltariti. The other 
Rajput kingly families also, as we have seen, were followers of 
Saivism during the past sub-period and even in this sub-period 
with a few exceptions. Such was the religious condition of 
the oountry generally and of Euntala especially under the 
later Chilukyas who were staunoh Saivites, when Jainism 
suddenly made headway under the Ealaohuri usurpation. 

Though the aooounts of the Jains and of the Lingayats as 
given in their Basava Purina differ, oertain oentral facts are 
common to both. Basava the founder of the Lingayat seot was 
a Brahmin who was for some time even minister to Vijjana, 
the Ealaohuri commander-in ohief of the Chilukyas who had 
just usurped their power. Basava appears to us to be himself a 
great reformer and thinker and we differ, with due deferenoe, 
from the view of Dr. R. O. Bhandarkar that Basava was 
"merely a strenuous supporter of an existing sect" called 
Aridhya. Basava’s doctrines are so distinot and novel that he 
must be considered the founder of a new seot. The Basava 
Purina in effeot expresses this view when it represents that 
Basava was an Avat&ra of Nandi sent by Siva to establish 
Siva worship which according to Nftrada had disappeared from 
the land. He may have taken some tenets from an older seot 
oalled Aridhya ; but he oertainly gave it a new and a distinot 
turn. His maternal unde Baladeva was the minister of the king 
before him and he himself beoame minister after his unde’s 
death. It is said that his sister was married to the king while 
the Jains represent her to be a mistress of the king. It seems 
that the latter is a mibepresentation ; and it is probable that 
Basava, not being a believer in the caste system, must have 
had no objection to this Pratiloma marriage. This itself shows 
that Basava made a most pronounoed departure from old 
praetioe, Basava and the king who was a Jain must both have 
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had a contempt for the caste system believed in by the 
orthodox ; but their religions differed on othermost vital points 
and naturally brought them into violent oonfliot. Basava spent 
large sums from the treasury on Jangamas or Lingayat 
religious men. The king thereon denounoed Basava who fled. 
There are discrepant aocounts as to what happened thereafter. 
But oertain it is that Vijjana was assassinated by a Jangama 
( 1167 A. D. ). Thus began the feud between the Jains and the 
Lingayats. The Ealaohflri usurpation was short-lived being 
supplanted by the Ch&lukya Sometvara, the rightful king in 
1182 A. D. But the Lingayat sect spread in Euntala or 
Southern Maratha country rapidly and finally almost drove 
Jainism out of the Earn&taka country. 

We must advert here to the peouliar doctrines of this new 
Vlra Saiva or valiant Saivite seot whioh enabled it to drive 
out Jainism. In the first place Basava adopted Ahimsfi as his 
main dootrine and thus satisfied the popular trend of opinion 
whioh was now entirely in favour of nonslaughter, and removed 
one vulnerable tenet of Hinduism which Jains successfully 
attaoked. He also denied the Varn&trama Dhartna, another 
vulnerable point of Hinduism. He denied that Brahmins had 
any speoial sanctity and affirmed that every one was entitled 
to attain the highest goal. The Vaishpavas of the South oould 
not give up the ancient varpa system of the Hindus and- stuck 
to it But Basava boldly came forward to abandon caste and 
in his days intermixture between Brahmins and even Ch&nd&las 
took place. He even denied Sany&sa and Tapa and thus going 
beyond the Jains scored a point over them and every one, he 
preaohed, must live by his own toil and never beg, not even the 
Jangamas, their priests, Basava is thus almost the first Indian 
thinker who preaohed the dignity of labour and stopped all 
beggary. He alone preaohed that only Eiyaka ( work ) led to 
EnUisa, He insisted on a strictly moral life for all men with 
perhaps greater sucoess than Jainism and Buddhism ; for the 
Lingayats as a Community eschew all frivolity and generally 
lead a highly moral life. Lastly, he stuck to the old Llnga 
worship of the oommon people and did not thus disturb their 
god. Of course Basava had to infuse a higher esoteric meaning 
into fhe symbol and to insist upon his followers wearing % cop- 
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Btantly upon their person the saored Linga. He'had done away 
with the Brahmanio thread and he substituted for the same a 
silver thread with Linga attached to it. Having denied the 
Brahmins and the caste system, Basava had naturally recourse 
to the language of the people in which tojneaoh to them. Ba- 
sava oared not to oopy the Jains in oatrying on disputations 
with orthodox pandits in the Sanskri^language ; but spoke pithy 
words of advice and dootrine in the Kanarese whioh have beoome 
the scripture of the Lingayats. F or this reason also, Basava’s 
seot scoured viotory over the Jains and even over the orthodox 
in the view of (he common people. To the present day, among 
the agriculturists and the trading population in KarnStaka, the 
Lipgayats are in preponderance from his time. 

It does not concern us to detail the various philosophical tenets 
of the Lingayats as compared with those of R&m&nuja or Sankara 
for which the reader may refer to the learned treatise of Dr. 
R. G. Bhandarkar on Saivism. But we may mention that the 
Lingayats after denying oaste, as usual with Hindus, developed 
a sort of oaste system in which the Ach&ryas and the Jangamas 
are Brahmins so to speak, the later being married. The Pan- 
ohamas also consist of other castes though they are few in 
number. The Lingayat sect as a social reform is very much in 
favour of women who have the same Upanayana ceremony as 
men in<early age, who are not compelled to observe untouoh- 
ability in their monthly sickness and who are believed to be as 
oapable of attaining the highest goal (S&marasya) as the men. 
The sect have prescribed a Gayatrl of their own (Om Hamah 
SivSya) and have also a gotra-pravara system of their own. 
They are total abstainers from flesh and wine. 

NOTE— BIOS OR VIBA8AIVA8 AND THEIR APOSTLES. 

We give the following extraot from Rioe’s History of Xsnareae Litera- 
ture In oonaeotlon with the Lingayat aeot and its founder Basava and 
other apoelas (pp. 49-65), The Vlratslvas (stalwart) are distinguished 
from three other Salves els: 1 the SSmgnys and S Mitts who worship 
Vishnu as well as fftva and 3 the ffaddha Stives who worship f&va only 
but do not wear linga. The distlnotlve peculiarity of Vlrafaivas Is that 
they (both men and women) always wear on the person a small stone linga 
in a silver or wooden reliqudry suspended from the neok. The Jangamas 
or Llnggyat "religious’* wear it on their head. The investiture with the 
lings like Upanayana is the most saored rite of ohildbood. 
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Basova taught that man of all eaatea and even outcasts were eligible 
to eater the Lingayat seot. Other peculiarities are that they do not ore- 
mate their dead but bury them j and they permit the remarriage of widows. 
Their scriptures consist of 18 SaivSgamas. Siragita is also highly placed. 
Their leading doctrines are ashtBvarapam and ahatsthala. Reverenoe is 
paid to 63 enoient saints (Tamil), only eight of whom are Yiraiaivas. 
Among the later saints are Basava and his chief dlsoir les. Tbeir principal 
Mafha is at Ohitaldrug in Mysore territory* 

Basava the reputed founder of the seot was au Arffdhya.Brah'v in. In 
his ohildhood he reeided at Kappadi at the junotion of the Malaprabba and 
the Krishna where was a Siva shrine named Sangameivara. Here he'be- 
oame ooneoious of a oall to revive the Vlradaiva faith. When his- father-in- 
law and maternal nnole who was a minister to Bijjala :died he was oalled 
to suooecd him. His sister PadmSvati was married to the king.' He had * 
another sister whoso son was Obanna Basava his greatest disoiple. In 
concert with him he began to propound his new doctrine and; new mode 
of worshipping Siva. Having charge of the king's treasury, he spent large 
sums in supporting the Jangamas. A Brahmin minister named. Man- 
obana accused him of embezslement. The king tried to arrest him but he 
fled and being joined by his adherents defeated the king who was compelled 
to re-instate him. 

Of what followed there are different accounts. The Lingayatesay 
that the king wanted to put out the eyes of two Lingayat devotees when 
Basava cursed Kalyan, directed one of his discriples to kill the king end 
retired to Sangame£vara where he was absorbed into the Linga. The 
Jains say that Basava sent the king a poisoned fruit and fled to Ulavi at 
the foot of the Western Qhats where he was besieged by the king’s eon 
and in despair he threw himself into a well. 

To Basava are attributed prose werks (in Kanarese) expository of the 
Lingayat faith vis. Shatsthala-vachana. RBlajnSDa-vachaua,8h&t& oballra- 
vaohana, RBjayoga-vaohana and Mantra gopya. 

His ohief disciple was Ohanna Basava who is considered even higher 
then Basava, being looked npon as an avatBra of Siva himself. Ae Basava 
was engrossed in state business, the religious movement was largely under 
hie direotion. It is said that after his unole’s death he was admitted to 
the royal favour. Other leading associates were MadivBla MBohayya, 
Prabhudeva and Siddhar&ma of whom wonderful stories are told in Channa 
Basava and other PurSnas. 

Thus during this sub-period. Jainism spread in the west 
and Saivism in the south and Vaishpavism in the east and even 
in the north as far ae Kashmir. These two again were divided 
into several seots which developed different philosophical 
systems with their different oonoepts and different terminologies, 
so that the intellegentia of the country was torn by oonflioting 
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views on metaphysical questions. These sohisms not only adopted 
different gods as the supreme deity but further represented other 
deities as subordinate to their highest God. Along with the 
two dominant sohisms Saivism and Vaishnavism, the worship of 
Durgft and Gapapati also developed their philosophies and 
Agamas and separate modes of worship in whioh these' gods 
were represented as the highest. These schisms probably also 
belong to this sub- period though we have no definite grounds 
to hold this. The social changes effected by these different 
sohisms were also various and the lay followers who could not 
fight on high philosophic questions fought on minor points 
such as the supremacy of this god or that god or suoh questions 
as the sacred character of Brahmins, the necessity of nudity for 
monks or the fitness of women to attain salvation. The Hindu 
world was thus divided into different and differing sections 
whioh often warred with one another ; and thus lost national 
strength for whioh unity of religious beliefs is an essential 
qualification. And the one point on whioh these differing 
sohisms were unanimous was the AhimsS, doctrine; they all 
disoountenanoed, if not aotually prohibited, animal slaughter 
and animal food and tnus added to the weakness of the Hindus 
for national defence. Even the new Saivism of Kashmir 
propounded by Abhinavagupta and Kallata* appears to oounte- 
nanoe Ahimsft for otherwise it oould not have prospered in the 
reign of the thoroughly Vaishnava king Avantivarman men- 
tioned in the beginning. It may, however, be admitted that 
the generality of people in Northern India and in Mah&rishtra 
were followers of the old Smftrta religion in whioh all the five 
gods of Hinduism were treated as equally great. But ip the 
south and the east Saivism and Vaishpanism whioh had 
together supplanted Jainism fought with each other with 
great animosity and kings used their political power for the 
suppression of worships other than their own. We have 
seen how a Chola king called upon Rimtnuja to declare that 
diva was the highest God. Even to this day this animosity 

♦ III Vol I (p, ft 1) w« Mid that wi did not know who tMtSrfaalata (said by Kriiay lo 
baborafathadaya of AyaBtfyanaan faff tha aalraftos of fat co un try ) was and fhaftwa 
aurmlaadthathi waa a ystthgava writer. It apptara, howivtr, fm Sr. B baudu bfo 
ittriea that biwaa a Mva phDoaoohcr but hi moat hata I Mitt aa tfwfa.ataM an 
advDoattef Ahfansi. 
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between even the lay followers of Saivism and Vaishpavism 
continues in Eamatak, Andhra and the Tamil land, the 
religion and philosophy of Madhva-a religious philosopher 
of the 14th century-adding a third party to the contest. 

We were surprised to come across an attempt to combine 
the two antagonistic worships of Siva and Vishpu made by 
Vijayasena of Bengal in his DeopftrS inscription (E. I. p. 367). 
He was a &aiva but the Vaishnava cult was probably spreading 
in Bengal from Orissa and his grandson Lakshmapasena, as we 
have seen, became a Parama Vaishnava. Vijayasena, therefore, 
may have thought of combining the two worships, by combin- 
ing the two gods Siva and Vishnu in the Bame image and in 
the temple he built and properly oalled Pradyumnesvara, he 
placed an idol which was composed of Siva and Vishnu joined 
together. The description of the idol given in this inscription 
is as follows: "We bow to this image oalled Pradyumnetvara 
wherein both the husband of Lakshml and the husband of the 
daughter of the mountain reside and play in unity in which 
the two goddesses standing between their lords have somehow 
oaused an obstaole in the oarving of one undifferentiated body. 
The deooration of the Destroyer of the world is formed by a 
spotted silken oloth serving as the elephant's skin and the big 
neoklace on the chest as the big serpent, sandal* wood paste as 
ashes and the string of sapphires in the hand as the rosary of 
Rudr&kshas the Garudamani being the Gonasa and the string 
of pearls as the neoklace of bones”.* This description shows to 
our mind that the same idol looked as Siva and Vishpu. 

Vijayasena was a Esbatriya from Deocan Earnfttaka and 
curiously enough this unifying spirit was exhibited in Mah&- 
riahtra itself in the new Vaishnava oult whioh arose about the 
end of this period in the worship of Vithoba of Pandharpur. 
Or. R G. Bhandarkar thinks that this worship came from the 
south and that the word Vithoba is a Eanarese form of Vishpu. 
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Bui the Vithoba Vaishnavism was entirely different from the 
Vaishpavism of Rftmftnuja. And the Prakrit form of Vishnu in 
Bengali and Ooriya is also Vishthu.* But the Vaishnavism of 
Pandharpur is different from the Vaishnavism of Bengal also. 
It has no lasoivious aspect It entirely eschews ail reference to 
Goplg. Even Rukmipl appears in Pandharpur at a later time. 
The Vishpu idol at Pandharpur is unaooompanied by any 
female deity. Its form is also unique, having both hands 
akimbo and it has a linga on the crown of its head. Who put up 
this idol is yet undiscovered as Pundalika the first devotee of 
Vithoba is a mythical person. The historical references given 
by Dr. Bhandarkar show that originally the place was holy on 
aooount of Vishpu idol only. The Bhimarathi is mentioned in an 
inscription of 1249 A. D. This leads us to believe that the 
Vithoba of Pandharpur must have been there about a hundred 
or at least fifty years before. In a stone-insoription in 
Pandharpur itself dated 1270 A. D., Bhftnu, a son of Keshava 
is reoorded to have performed an Apte.y&ma sacrifice in whloh 
“crowds of people and Vithal and the gods were gratified.” 
(Bhandarkar Vaishnavism p. 81-88). P&nduranga is a name of 
Siva according to Eemaohandra . and there fs a temple of 
diva at Pandharpur whioh pilgrims have to visit, first, before 
visiting Vithoba. The Vitthal worship at Pandharpur is again 
unconnected with any philosophy and is a purely devotional 
worship as developed by Nftmadeva (1270 A.D.) and Jn&netvara, 
the oldest leading Vaishpava saints of Mahftrftshtra. The 
temple of Vithoba was built from subscription raised all over 
Mahftrftshtra as appears from the Chauryati-stone-reoord in 
the temple itself of about 1300 A. D. Though the Vithoba oult 
developed in Mahftrftshtra in the 13th oentury, it oame into 
Pandharpur probably, about the end or the middle of the 12th 
oenturyt in the sub-period treated of in this volupe. Strangely 
enough it was devoid of all animosity against daivism or 
against the Vedic religion of sacrifice and has no connection 
with any philosophy Dvaita or Advaita. It further does not 
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wnounoe caste though people of all castes an admitted into 
this cult and am all equal before Ood and absolution through 
devotion is open to all, male or female, Brahmin or non-Brah- 
min. It truly oarries on thus the pure Bhaktiyoga doctrine of 
the Bhagavadgltft. 

It is unfortunate that these attempts at unifying Saivism 
and Vaishnavism did not oatoh and that Hinduism remained 
and nmains split into two main schisms. It is not possible to ask 
Hinduism or Jainism to give up Ahimsft as it is but the logical 
outoome of their spiritual development. It is difficult also to 
deoide whether monism is true or dualism and nothing is lost if 
people agree to differ on the question whether God and the world 
am one or am two. But surely, Hinduism -can give up the 
controversy whether Siva is greater or Vishnu. Yet a Ohola 
king persecuted people for believing that Vishnu was greater 
and Adhirijendra oalled Krimikantha by the Vaishpavas 
destroyed a Vaishpava temple on the Chidambaram hill (L.A. 
1912). Attempts were made by later thinkers like Tulasidas, in 
imitation of the plain attempt of the Mah&bh&rata, to reoonoile 
the two worships, the animosity between whioh seems to be as 
old as the Mah&bhtrata, by showing that Siva praises Vishpu 
as the highest God and Vishpu praises Siva as the highest (see 
Upamanyu Akhy&na in the Anus&sana Parvan). But an attempt 
may also be made in the wake of Pradyumnetvara by combining 
tha two gods in the same idol or like the idol of Vitboba in 
Pandharpur having a Siva Linga on its head, a 6iva Linga may 
have an image of Vishpu oarved or fastened on its top. If suoh 
attempts at combining the two worships are systematically 
mmfa, this split in Hinduism oan be made, up and one oause of 
weakness among the Hindus at least oan be mmoved. 



NOTE 1— DIFFERENT VIEWS ON MOKSHA OR ABSOLUTION. 

There was a diversity of opinion among the Hindus end even the Jaine 
as to who were fitted to attain Moksha or final deliverance from rebirth. 
Of course every religion has an idea of Moksha or absolution differing 
In its form ; but in other religions there is no disqualification for any 
particular olass of people. Al-Beruni says on this subject (Chap. IX 
Vol. Ip. 104). “The Hindus differ as to who will attain Moksha. Some 
believe that only Brahmins and Kahatriyas will attain Moksha as they 
alone can study Veda. But others say that every one is entitled, aa VySaa 
sa j s, ‘Learn the twenty-five and you will be liberated whatever your fell* 
gion may be*. Again the BhagavadgltS states that “even women, Vaiiyas 
and Sndris will come to me if you follow me. What then Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas". Al-Beruni's knowledge of the subjeot is clearly accurate. 
Anciently it was believed that only through Veda Moksha oould be aohieved. 
This is not unnatural as Christians also believe that final beatitude can 
be attained Only through the Bible and Mahomedans believe that it can 
be attained through the Koran only. The Upanishadio Aryans developed 
the further dootriue that Moksha oould oome only through 8anylsa or 
renunciation and this idea was taken up by Buddhism and Jainism. 
(Christ seems to have taught the same doctrine). As women and fradras 
were debarred from both tue study of the Veda and SanySsa, they were 
believed to be unfit for attaining Moksha. The liberal yet orthodox 
BhagavadgltS preached the new doctrine of Bhakti or devotion and held 
that although women and SUdras (V aisy as were also added to these) oould not 
study Veda or do SanySsa like Erahmins and Kshatriyas according to the 
orthodox view, they could approach God through devotion and attain to 
final beatitude. VySsa laid stress on knowledge only as believed in SSnkhya 
and preached - Know God truly -and you will be absolved". The- liberal 
broad-minded view of the BhagavadgltS is indeed oreditable to the thinkers 
of the time of Sri Krishna and, Al-Beruni reoognises it. But he attributes 
it to the ciroumstance that Sri Krishna was himself a Sudra. It is in* 
explicable how this wrong notion was entertained by Al-Beruni who had 
very aoourate knowledge of the Hindu religious books. Sbrikrishna was 
thought to be a son of Nanda who really was a Vaiiya. But in Al-Beruni 9 s 
days, a Vaiiya was little better, than a StXdra ; especially oowherds 
were SUdras and henoe probably this mistaken idea of Al-Beruni about* 
the oaste of ffci Krishna. In the present sub-period the Hindus appear to 
have still believed that Brahmins and Kshatriyas alone oould attain 
Moksha. The Kshatriyas yet retained their right to the study of the Veda. 
But the theory grew later on that they were debarred from performing 
Sanyffsa and hence Brahmins alone could attain final Beatitude. 

The Vaishpava idea of final beatitude was different from the 
Vedantio but R&m&nuja was a striot orthodox philosopher and it seem* 
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to ua that ha Insisted on BanySsa as a sine qua non for the attainment 
of Moksha. The Vlraiaivas or LingSyats had a different idea of Mokeha 
their highest God being SlvS; but they believed that every one inoluding 
women ooold attain to Moksha i. e. to the service of fi'iva in KailEsa. The 
Buddhlstio idea of Moksha was again different and their word for it was 
NirvEpa ; but they insisted on the'neoessity of SanySia which was open to 
all Ineludicg women. The Jains originally were a little less liberal as 
already stated, than the Buddhists and the Digtmbaras preaohed that 
BanySsa in the highest sense was necessary for attaining Kaivalya. We' 
have already mentioned the disputation whioh was held between a Digam- 
bars philosopher and a SvetBmbara, on this very subjeot at Dhar before a 
ParamSra king, the former holding that olothed monks and women were 
not fit to attain final deliverance. The idea of final deliverance from re- 
birth was common to all these different sections ; but they differed as to 
the nature of Moksha and as to the persons who were fit to attain it 
as above and thus added to the state of religious disunion in the oountry. 


NOTE 2— RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN SOME PARTS. 

It may be noted that the kings of Northern India were tolerant and there 
are no instanoes of ^aiva kings persecuting Vaishpavas and Hindu kings 
persecuting Buddhists or Jains or vioe-versa. Indeed they were so 
tolerant that they also extended their liberality to the opposite faith. Thus 
Govindaohandra a Parama Saiva made a grant if 6 villages tQ two Buddhist 
saints for the maintenance of Bhikshus in a VihSra in Jetavana (E.I.XI 
p. 22). On the other hand, we find the Buddhist king MadanapSla grantii g 
a village to a Brahmin for reading the MahBbhBrata to his queen who 
appears to have been a:Hindu. Indeed it may be remarked that in Northern 
India Saivites married Vaishpava ladies and Buddhists married Hindu 
ladies. One of the queens of Govindaohandra, a Parama Maheivara, 
was a Buddhist princess. Jains and Hindus also intermarried and inter- 
marry even now in Northern India. The GShadavSla kings from their 
inscriptions appear to have been very tolerant; for in the religious 
oeremony performed by them at the time of making gifts of land they, 
though MFheivaras, worshipped both Siva and Vishpu while other kings 
are described as worshipping either Siva or Vishpu only. 

Again incite of the destruction of Hindu temples by Mahomedans in 
Northern India in this sub-period, the Hindu kings of Gujarat and MahE- 
rlshtra, as also the people, wete tolerant enough to allow Mahomedans 
to build mosques in their towns especially on the sea-coast. Nay we find in 
Bomnath itself a Khoja merchant .from Hormuz in Persian gulf building a 
'Mijigiti* (Masjid) with the consent of Parama PliupatEohSrya MahS 
Pandlta Mahattara Dharmamffrti and Abhaya of the Panoh Kula while 
MaUkdeva was the local officer in behalf of Arjunadeva GhSlukya who 
ruled in Anhilwad. The Mijigiti was not only given land for its building 
hut soma bazars Wert assigned for its maintenance by the Hindus and ibis 
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whole thing wu recorded in a stone inscription drawn np in Sanskrit dated 
St. 1320, Valabhi 945, Sinha 151 and Hijri 652 with the usual imprsoations 
against any one interfering with the Masjid and the gift (Bhav.Inso.p. 225). 
This speaks volumes of the tolerant spirit of the Hindus of Gujarat. We 
have already noted that Jayasinha SiddhsrSja personally inquired into 
the oomplaint of a Mahomedan about Parsis throwing down a Mfsjid In 
Cambay 'and restoring it at his own oost ( E. II. )• The RBshtra 
ktrfas again and even the OhBlukyas before them, allowed Mahomedans 
to build Masjids in their territory, allowing Mahomedans to have even their 
own jurisdiction (Vol. II. p. 166). The SilShBras of Thana again addressed 
their grants to Parsis and Mahomedans who were settled inSanjanand 
who appear to have enjoyed speoial rights. This attitude of the Hindus of 
Gujarat and MahSrlshtra and their kings is indeed fit to be extolled and 
specially noticed. There is no wonder, therefore, if the people and kings 
of these two regions were tolerant towards the Jain religion. We have 
already shown how the ChBlukya kings of Gujarat in this subperiod and 
later the Veghela kings gave encouragement to Jainism, honoured Jain 
Pandits and gave donations to Jain temples. Though the Chalukyas of 
Kalyan were not tolerant towards the Jain faith, the SilBhSra kings of 
Karhad, especially VijaySditya, while they remained devotees of Maha- 
lakshml of Kolhapur, were very liberal to the Jains and gave their temples 
and asoetios many villages (E. I. Ill p. 207). , 'Jainism probably spread 
both in Gujarat and the southern Marat ha country during the reigns of 
these kings. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE CHANGED ASPECT OF HINDUI8M. 

In the previous ohapters we have spoken of the ramification 
of caste and the ohange in marriage and other customs which took 
plaoe in this sub-period of Hindu history. We have also spoken 
of the rise of new sects of Saivas and Vaishnavas in this sub' 
period whioh caused religious disunion in the Hindu sooiety. 
We will speak in this ohapter of other aspeots of Hinduism 
generally and show how Hinduism assumed its modernform at 
the dose of the medimval Hindu period and how essentially 
it differed from the Vedio form of Hinduism or what may be 
oalled Vedio Aryanism. It is impossible that Hinduism could 
have remained the same through the long period of 4000 
years which elapsed from the recital of the Veda-sanhit&s by 
VySsa down to the conquest, of Northern India by Mahomedans. 
Yet it seems that the Hindu religion still kept itself in touoh 
with the religion of the Vedio Rishis. 

* 

THE VEDAS. 

We will oommenoe with the Vedas which were always 
looked upon as the revelation of the Hindn religion. Vedas 
were still learnt by hea^t especially by the Brahmins whose 
prime duty it was to preserve them. The following observations 
of Al-Beruni are important in this oonneotion: “ The Brahmins 
reoite the Veda without understanding its meaning and in the 
same way they learn it by heart. Only a few of them learn its 
explanation and fewer still master its oontents” (Saohan Vol. I 
p.128). This state continues to this day and there are very few 
Brahmins learned in the Vedaa The ohange from anoient or 
pre-Buddhistio times may be marked when almost every Brah- 
min and even Kshatriya and Vaifiya had necessarily to study 
the Veda. Al-Beruni proceeds to state that "the Brahmins 
teaoh the Veda to Kshatriyas, but they are not allowed to 
teaoh it even to Brahmins. The Vaisyas and SQdras are 
not allowed to learn it." The Vaityas, as 6aid before, having 
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turned Buddhists negleoted the study of Veda and lost touoh 
with it. The orhodox Kshatriyas still learnt the Veda and 
oan learn it even now, though very few do it. But we have olear 
evidence here that the modern doctrine that there are no 
Kshatriyas in the Kali age had not yet arisen and Al-Beruni's 
statement not only proves the acceptance of the existence of 
Kshatriyas but also their right to study the Veda in the eleventh 
oentury. The dictum faft: arose in the fourteenth 

oentury, according to our view explained in Vol. II (Appendix) 
and this is a further confirmation of that view. 

“ The Veda mostly contains hymns of praise and treat of 
the various kinds of saorifioes to the fire which are so numerous 
and difficult that you can hardly count them. " Even orthodox 
Brahmins at present do not know how many sacrifices these are, 
for, as we shall presently show, Vedio sacrifices became 
bbsolete since Al-Beruni wrote his interesting account of India. 

M They do not allow the Veda to be committed to writing, 
because it is reoited according to certain ;modulations. They, 
therefore, avoid the use of pen as it is liable to cause error. 
The Veda is consequently often lost.” There is no doubt that 
in oonsequenoe of this superstition a large part of Vedio 
literature had been lost already before the 10th century. But 
Al-Beruni gives the further information that not long before 
his time Vasukra a native of Kashmir, a famous Brahmin, 
undertook the task of explaining the Veda and committing it 
to writing, because he was afraid that the Veda might be 
forgotten. “He has taken upon himself a task from whioh all 
shrink.” Thus Veda was first written about 1000 A. D. in 
Kashmirfor the purpose of commenting upon it, by Vasukra. 
We do not know whether this first BhSahya on the Veda survives. 
Of oourse it must have been utilized in the existing BhSahya of 
Midhava VidySrapya composed in the south at Vijayanagar. 

VEDIO SACRIFICES. 

The religion of the anoient Vedic Aryans consisted ohiefly 
of keeping the saorifioial fire and performing daily and occa- 
sional Vedio saorifioes. King Asvapati, in an Upanishad, 
speaking of the religiousness of his subjects said that M ther« 
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«u no householdor in his kingdom who did not keep the 
■aorifioial fire." Things had so ehanged by this time that it might 
have almost been said of the subjects of any Hindu n«g 
there was no householder who kept the saorifioial fire. 
Even Brahmins have now given up keeping the saorifioial fire. 
However, there were a few Brahmins in Al-Beruni’s days who 
did keep the Vedio saorifioial fire. He reoords “ those Brah- 
mins who kept one fire were oalled * Ishtins * while those who 
kept three were oaUedjAgnihotris" (ditto p. 102). "If he besides 
offers an offering to the fire (performs a saorifioe higher than 
the daily one) he is called Dlkshita." We oome across Dlkshita 
and Avasthika as honourable epithets of Brahmins in inscrip- 
tions of this period. In modern days these epithets have beooir.e 
mere surnames. A few higher sacrifices are no doubt now 
and then performed throughout the whole of India especially 
in the south. But it may be taken that this Vedio mode of 
worship viz. the daily saorifioe in the household fire is now 
generally in abeyanoe. 

OCCASIONAL SEORIFICES. 

But occasional sacrifices must then have been performed as 
now suoh as at the time of upanayana or of marriage. The cere- 
mony of the gift of land appears in this sub-period to have always 
been performed accompanied by a saorifioe in fire. Indeed in- 
scriptions of this sub-period recording grants of land always 
mention the elaborate religious oeremonies whioh were per- 
formed on suoh saored and ceremonious occasions. The 
descriptions are indeed very interesting and show how all over 
India, Hinduism was practically a blend of Vedio andPuranio 
worships. The grantor king bathes in some saored river at a 
well-known Ghatta or Ghat, offers Tarpapa water to gods, 
mortals and the manes 4a ritual enjoined in Vedio Sfitras), 
praises the suit (also a Vedio worship), then worships £iva and 
Vishpu (Puranio deities) and finally offers oblations of ghee 
into the saored fire (Vedio worship again); and then pours 
water on the hand of the donee conseorating the gift.* This 
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oeremony shows that the Rsjput kings were not only orthodox 
Hindus but attaohed importance to and aotually exercised the 
.right of, performing Vedio sacrifices. But these sacrifices 
were always performed with ghee offerings as is often specially 
mentioned. It is remarkable that even Jains accepted gifts 
after snob Vedio saorifioes for the greater validity of these 
gifts by Hindu kings. 

IDOL-WOR8H IP. 

Though thus Hinduism was in this period and is even now 
a blend of Vedio and Furanic worships, the Vedio ritual such 
as Tarpana, Suryopasth&na and Havana gradually, deolined in 
importance and the worship of the Puranic gods, Siva, Vishpu, 
Devi, and Ganeta and even Surya became the normal and ohief 
part of Hindu daily worship. Whether idol-worship is coun- 
tenanced by the Vedas or not we will not stop here to enquire. 
But the Vedic Sutras do not mention worship of idols in the 
daily service of God. After the suppression of Buddhism 
which began in the denial of God and ended in the universal 
worship of Buddha’s images, Hinduism took up idol-worship 
with greater zest and it seems that the daily worship of small 
idols in every household came into vogue and was prescribed in 
the various nibandhas and works on religious practice. It is 
difficult to say whether the modern Panoh&yatana worship 
oame into vogue at this time or was prescribed by Sankara in 
order to avoid the constant fight between worships of different 
gods. But certain it is that there were small images of 
different deities in every household at that time as at present. 
For the oeremony of worshipping Siva or Vishnu or both by 
kings when making land grants mentioned in inscriptions 
can not refer to worship in temples. The images worshipped 
must have been the images in the royal household. They were 
either images of metal or small unfashioned stones of a parti- 
cular appearance and with particular signs to be seen even 
now in Hindu households, whioh were considered to represent 
the different deities. This idol-worship in every household must 
have eventually thrown into the background the Vedio sacri- 
ficial fire therein. 

Of course there were besides temples in every town and 
village dedicated to different deities in whioh idols of stone <n* 
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metal were plaoed and worshipped. Kings, queens, minster s, 
rich merohants and even mendicant Brahmin ascetics who 
seoured large donations made in reverenoe to their holy- 
character, vied with one another in building superb and 
stupendous temples to their tutelary deities, chiefly Siva and 
Vishnu and India was in this period full of suoh temples 
throughout its length and breadth. The idols plaoed in these 
temples were usually of stone, but these were sometimes 
of silver and gold and even of precious stones; and bigotry 
oame to the help of opulent kings and merchants by prescrib- 
ing different merit and fruit to the construction of idols of 
different precious materials. Al-Beruni, probably quoting from 
Var&hamihira, details this different merit as follows: “The 
benefit of a statue made of preoious stone will be common to 
all men and women of the empire. A golden statue will 
bring power to him who erects it ; a statue of silver will bring 
him renown and one of bronze will bring Jrim increase of rule, 
while one of stone will bring acquisition of landed property ” 
(ditto p. 121). Thus were rich kings and merohants prompted 
to make statues of gold and silver and even precious stone 
inviting marauders and conquerors to commit sacrilege. Al- 
Beruni, however, cleverly adds that the Hindus honour the idols 
on account of those who erected them and not on aocount of the 
material of which they are made. Thus a stone idol was as good 
as a golden one for the devotee and preoious idols were useful 
only to the plunderer and the thief. In spite of the plundering 
of temples and the removal of golden idols by Mahmud, the 
Hindus, however, still continued to make golden idols and to 
deoorate stone idols with precious ornaments during this sub- 
period as inscriptions already notioed prove. This rage of 
decorating idols still' continues though perhaps the fashioning 
of golden idols is no longer in vogue. 

We have already described in Chapter VI-16 how idolatry 
had drifted into bigotry at this time in India. The idolatry 
of the Hindus was a mystery to the philosophic mind of Al- 
Beruni, though even he notices how the whole human raoe 
in ancient times including even the Arabs was idolatrous. 
There were, however, sober men in India, candidly admits 
Al-Beruui, who did not worship idols. While commenting on 
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the ludicrous views of the Hindus on the subject of idols, he 
states that these views were held by the common uneduoated 
people. "Those who march on the path to liberation or who 
study philosophy and theology would never dream of worship- 
ping an image manufactured to represent God. We may not 
give the stories of Ambarlsha and Nftrada related by him to 
explain how Hindus took to making idols; but it is necessary 
to detail the several famous idols in India described by him. 
First there was the idol of the sun at Multan "It was of wood 
oovered with red Oordovan leather with two rubies for the 
eyes. It was said to have been made in the last Kritayuga 
(i e. 43 lakhs of years before). Mahomed Kasim who ooaquer* 
ed Multan spared it as it was a source of great revenue. On 
the same plaoe, however, he built a mosque. When Karma* 
tians occupied Multan, Jfilam Ibn. Shaiban broke the idol and 
killed the priests. He shut the mosque built by theGnliphs 
and made the sun-god’s mansion his (Karmatian) mosque. 
When the blessed king Mahmud swept away the'jKarmatian 
rule, he made again the old mosque the place of the-JTriday 
worship and left the Karmatian mosque to deoay”. This is a 
very interesting aooount about the temple of the sun>god of 
Multan and the vissioitudes of its fortune. 

The information given in the next para of Al-Beruni~is 
still more important ; indeed we must apologise to the reader 
for not having looked into thiB mine of information earlier. It 
is to he wondered how even Elliot did not come across this 
passage. It solves two difficulties whioh puszled both Elliot 
and ourselves. Al-Beruni says(p. 117 Vol I8aohau)"At 
Thanesar there was in idol highly venerated by the Hindus, 
called Ghakrasvftmin. It is of bronze and is nearly ihe size of 
a man. It is now lying in the hippodrome at Ghazna together 
with the Lord of Somnath whioh is a linga of Mahftdeva. The 
Ghakrasvftmin idol is said to have been made in the time of 
Bhftrata as a memorial of the war of that namej”. Now this 
statement solves two mysteries. The name of the idol of 
Than e sar given as Jagasom by later Mahomedan writers is a 
plain misreading in Persian of Chakrasv&min whioh must be 
a Vishnu idol and not a Siva one. Secondly, although Uthi 
doss not relate Mahmud's expedition to Somnath, this state* 
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ment of Al-Beruni reoorded in 1030 A. D. and therefore almost 
a contemporary statement, removes all doubts about the truth 
of tbs Somnath expedition. 

These idols superstitiously believed to be fashioned thou* •• 
sands or even lakhs of years before must have been highly 
venerated and must have also been invested in the popular 
mind with miraoulous powers. Riohes consequently flowed 
into Multan and Thanesar which, therefore, eventually invited 
destruction on themselves. 

Al-Beruni refers to one more famous idol vis. that of 
&iradft in Kashmir visited even by Sankara. The other famous 
idols in India of whioh we have historical mention were 
the Siva-idols in Kashi and Ujjain, the Bhailkasvftmin idol 
(Vishpu) at Bhelsa, the Yishpu idol at Jagannath (p. 268) and of 
Yithoba at Pandharpur and the Mah&lakshml idol at Kolhapur 
(p. 293), not to speak of the Siva idols at K&nohl and Rametvar 
referred to by Al-Beruni himself. We have already spoken of 
the Devi idol at Kotkangfa and the idols at Mathura and 
Kanauj described vaguely by Utbi as destroyed by Mahmud. 

YarShamihira's Brihatsamhiti is by name quoted by Al- 
Beruni here with regard to how the idols of different gods were to 
be fashioned. Two or three interesting points may be first noted 
whioh appear from this quotation. First, it is doubted by many 
if there were temples of R&ma before Riminanda; but Yarfha- 
mihira refers to idols of Rima, son of Da&aratha and as 
Al-Beruni quotes this statement, it shows that there were idols 
of Rima certainly from the 6th to the 11th century A. D. 
Secondly, idols of Yisbpu are said to be with eight, four and 
two hands, and in these, different weapons or things are to be 
plaoed. The idol of Vishnu with two hands has to be made with 
oonoh in one hand and as drawing water by the other; a descrip- 
tion whioh is rather strange and whioh does not apply to the idol 
of Yithoba at Pandharpur. Thirdly, there were idols of Baladeva, 
of Pradyumna, of Sftmba, of Brahmft, of Indra, and Yama, of 
Revanta son of the sun, of the sun himself, of the seven mothers, 
of Bhagavatl and lastly of Yinftyaka* with the elephant's head 

* Hi— to ttoato net awtieMd im mil bin tow wonhippto Is tkto vmkA 

•• vttoShtofltfsntrtiawto m ostaseMtoChisdinuls. 1*1). 
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or a human body." All these exoept the last two have latterly 
gone out of fashion. We, however, ourselves saw in the Baija- 
nath temple in Kangra at the entrance an idol of Gapesa 
with six hands with weapons in the several hands as desoribed 
by JnSnesvara in his famous Marathi commentary on the 
BhagavadgltS. This Baijanath temple has images of different 
gods carved on the outside of its walls and its pinnacle which 
are so oharming and so true in detail to the description of the 
different Ayudhas, PSrishadas and V&hanas of the several gods 
that they are worth studying. This temple was built about 
1200 A. D. as an inscription in it records. 

“The worshippers of these idols kill sheep and buffaloes with 
axes (Kuth&ra) that they may nourish themselves with their 
blood.” This is a strange observation, perhaps taken from the 
Tantric worship of Devi and not from actual observation. 
With regard to the pujaris of the different gods, Al-Berunl 
gives the following information: “To the idol of Vishpu 
are devoted the BhSgavatas, to the idol of the sun the Magas, 
to the idol of MahSdeva, “anchorites with longhair, who oover 
their skin with ashes, hang on their persons the bones of dead 
people and swim in the pools”, (p. 120). This observation is 
supported by inscriptions of the period, especially with regard 
to the worshippers of Mah&deva. Thus in the Badaun inscrip- 
tion (E, Lip. 64) there are two Saiva ascetics desoribed at 
length. The first named Varmasiva was an inhabitant of Ana- 
hilp&tana who in his boyhood, while in the Deooan country, 
removed an idol put up by the Bauddhas and who in later age 
by his austerities and learning became famous. He came to 
Badaun in his wandering and was plaoed in ohaige of a Siva 
matha built by one Rulha, a Divira minister to thrf king of 
Badaun. The other ascetic was originally “ a Brahmin in the 
HariySna country (round Delhi) who gave up wealth and the 
world for the worship of Siva. His disciple a Gaudaja (of Gauda 
country) Brahmin with Vatsagotra having five pravaras and 
named Itftna&iva, was plaoed on the throne of asoetios by his 
guru after due trial. He built a fine Siva temple, with a high 
pinnacle in that oity of Bharata with the help of the same 
minister Rulha to the king of Badaun and the temple was 
given iii charge of the first ascetio”. From this description 
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Saivlte asoetiOB appear to be both Brahmins and non-Brahmins 
and they followed the same severe austerities and pious mode 
of life. The non-Brahmin ascetic was usually entrusted with 
the worship of the deity in Siva temples, as is the praotioe 
even now. Many inscriptions speak similarly of Saivite 
ascetics being placed in oharge of temples. Thus the Bhera- 
ghat inscription of Alhanadevi speaks of a Lfita ascetic* being 
placed in charge of a Siva temple built by her (E. L I p. 52); 
and two Siva temples built by a Brahmin ascetio of the Vfitsava 
gotra and by GangAdhara a pious and learned Brahmin of 
MadhyadeSa are mentioned as placed in charge of Saiva ascetics 
in E. I. II (p. 52 and 41 ). 


MATHAS. 

These anchorites whether Saiva or Vaishnava lived in 
Mathas which were usually built alongside of the temples. 
Hiuen Tsang has recorded that Saiva anchorites and Jain or 
Nigrantha ascetics lived in their respective Mathas and temples. 
The institution of Mathas is thus as old as 600 A. D. un- 
doubtedly and was probably copied from the Buddhist VihAras. 
In this sub-period Buddhism disappeared except in Magadha 
and it is probable that Buddhist temples and VihAras were 
converted into Siva or Vishnu temples and Mathas. We have 
however, distinct mention of Mathas being built in inscriptions 
of this period. E. L II (p. 310) mentions a Vy&khy&nas&la also, 
and an UdyAnaSAla as builtjnear the Siva temple ereoted. Thus 
the temples provided halls for VyAkhy&na or preaohing as well 
as Mathas for the residence of Tapasvls. These Mathas have now 
disappeared in most places excepting South India. At prosent 
we ordinarily see neither VihAras for Buddhist SanyAsis 
nor Mathas for Patupata Yogis or ascetics. 

AGAMAB AND TANTRA8. 

The different modes of worship of the different gods and 
the different modes of Tapes and SanyAsa followed by the 
different soots of ascetios gave rise probably during this sub- 
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period to new codes called Agamas and Tantias which laid down 
provisions for such worship and ascetioism. The Agamas 
were many but related to the speoial worship of the five gods 
of modern TT<ndii<«w. There were sub-sects even under these 
five flf ffflittht systems and the forehead marks prescribed by them 
were also different, so as to distinguish one sect from another 
at first sight The Vedas, were oalled Nigama and this new 
scripture whioh was held more binding was oalled Agama. 
The Tantras were again similar treatises giving different modes 
of worship with Mantras and practices of a seoret character. It 
poomg that in these methods, both Brahmins and non-Brahmins 
stood on an equal level The Vedio Tapas and Sany&sa was 
reserved for Brahmins only but the asoetioism of the Agamas 
was open to all Hindus apparently. It iB necessary to study 
this Agama and Tantra literature, varied and vast as it is, before 
one can treat it historically and in detail. But it is oertain 
that suoh soripture had come into existence even before 
Sankara's time, as he seems to have had disputations with 
PStupatas and others. But they grew into greater importance 
in this sub-period and various ascetios are described in 
inscriptions of this tim6. 

MULTIPLICATION OF CEREMONIES OR RITUAL 

The rise of this new sacred literature naturally led to the 
multiplication of ceremonies and ritual. Dharmaifistra was 
studied in almost every kingdom and elaborate treatises on 
ceremonies and ritual were composed by learned Brahmins 
and even kings. VijnSnetvara’s MitSksharft was the first 
detailed treatise of this period on Dhsrma based on Tijna* 
valkya Smriti ; it was composed at Kalyan in the Deooan. 
TTin g AparSditya of Thana composed another treatise called 
Aparftrka. In Bengal Ballftlasena himself wrote DBnaeigara 
on various dSnas or gifts and the learned men in the court of 
his son Lakshmapasena composed other treatises suoh as 
Brahmakarma-Samuchohaya. At Kanauj under Govindchandra 
also, Dharmatftstra treatises were composed and lastly we may 
mention the voluminous work of Hemidri vie. Ghaturvarga 
Chint&mani coipposed about a hundred years after this 'period. 
These will give us an idea of how modern Hinduism has grade* 
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ally evolved from Puripas and Agamas and has changed the 
original simple aspeot of Vedio Aryanism. For example we 
may refer to the simple ceremony at the obsequies of such a 
great king as PratSpavardhana described by Bipa, noted at 
length in Vol. I (p. 98) and to the elaborate ceremony with 
many gifts and Srfiddhas described in the Garuda Pur&na. In 
almost all matters, ceremonies were multiplied; while new 
rituals and vratas came into vogue in relation to the worship 
of the five Pur&nio deities whioh it is not neoessary to detail. 
The daily religious duties of a Brahmin especially became so 
engrossing and detailed that very little time was left unoooupied. 
The occasional ceremonies were also multiplied. In place of the 
Vedio sacrifices, new sacrifices were prescribed with elaborate 
ceremonial, but without animal slaughter especially in 
oonneotion with the worship of Vishnu and Devi. Rathayitrls 
in connection with the Puranio gods oame into vogue, perhaps 
in imitation of Jain RathayStras. In short the worship of 
Puranio gods in accordance with new Agamas or the amplified 
Puripas threw into the background Vedio religious worship 
of the Vedio SQtras, though among Brahmins and ftshatriyas, 
these continued to be performed with added Puranio ritual. 

We give in a note the fast and festival days described in 
detail by Al-Beruni observed in the Panjab in his time. They 
are nearly the same as now, though some have fallen into 
abeyance. They relate to the worship of Siva and Vishpu chiefly 
and to the worship of Devi and Surya. There must have been 
added many new holy days as fasts or festivals after the time 
of Al-Beruni in aooordanoe with the Agamas and Puri pas. 
Indeed Al-Beruni’s list itself oan not be considered as exhaus- 
tive ; suon specially holy days are sometimes mentioned even 
in inscriptions and we have the mention of Govindadvidaii 
in a Kalinga grant (E I. IV) The editor of the inscription has 
given the definition of this day* whioh contains certain 
astronomical peculiar oonjunotions. Particular positions of 
the sun and the moon and the several planets in different 
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Nakshatras and constellations earn* in for special holiness alto 
and added to the number of specially holy days. It Is ntvdlvm. 
to add that (he number of Srlddhas also increased. We have 
the mention of the Kanyigata &rlddha In an insoriptlon of 
Vlsaladeva of Gujarat dated 1254 (L A. Q p. 194). 

EXTENSION 07 PUBlNA UTEBATUfiE. 

Besides the rise of these sectarian Igtmu and Tantras,the 
mediaeval Hindu period was characterised by the amplification 
of the Purina literature. The old eighteen Puri pas were again 
amplified by the addition of sectarian matter relating to the 
worship of the above mentioned five deities which are properly 
called Purinio. The Purina glorify Siva and Vishnu, Devi and 
Gapapati and prescribe various vratas in propitiation of them. 
The worship of Siva was the most popular and ten Purtpas 
are devoted 'o the glorifioation of Siva, four being devoted to 
that of Vishpu and two eaoh of Devi and 'Gapapati.* 8un wor* 
•hip probably lagged behind ; but the addition of tbe Bhlgavata 
Puripa in the 10th century A. D. gave great impetus to the 
worsh p of Vishpu. Different rituals and modes of worship o f 
these deities oame into vogue. The several holy places in the 
whole of India in connection with famous idols of Siva, Vishpu, 
Devi, and Gapapati are emumerated and exstolled in these 
Purtpas. The Skanda Puripa describes eighty-four Siva Ungae 
in India, withPuranio stories in connection with the greatness 
of eaoh llnga. Tbe holy places belonging to Vishpu, to Devi 
and to Gapapati are mentioned with appropriate stories in other 
Pur* pas. All thts literature may be assigned to the first and 
second sub-periods till in the third sub-period we find the 
Purtpas as they are today. 

EBB OF MQrOB 8ICB1TIS AND PUBaNAA 

The needs of these ohanged aspects of Hinduism and of 
the' increase of ritual and ceremony oould not be satisfied by 
the promulgation of Agamas and the extension of the eighteen 
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Purftpas. Hence minor Smpities besides the old eighteen 
conventional Smritis and new minor Purtpaa besides the old 
eighteen were oomposed probably in this or preceding sub* 
period. We have shown elsewhere that the BhSgavata must 
have been oomposed in the tenth oentury. It would be an 
interesting study to see how the minor 8mfitis and Purftpas 
introduce new praotioes whioh came into vogue in the Hindu 
period, to see in fact to what time and plaoe they oan be 
asoribed by a consideration of their oontents. The literature 
is, however, extensive and its study is a matter of great 
labour; but it seems nearly oertain that this literature arose 
about this sub-period, especially when we find the mention of 
Kalivarjas in some of the minor Pur&nas and notably in the 
Adifcya Pur&pa. These Kalivarjas give us almost a complete 
idea as to how modern Hinduism has ohanged from Vedio 
religion of the Sutra period. The praotioes said to be prohibited 
in the Kaliyuga, as enumerated in detail in these Purtpas, are 
really praotioes which had gradually oeased during the long 
period which had elapsed from the Vedio Sutras (oiroa 1000 
B. C.) down to the end of the mediaeval period (oirca 12C0 A.D ) 
and whioh oould be easily found from a comparison of what 
modem Hinduism allows with what the Vedio Shtras and 
even the Smpitis sanction. This list gives us a ounplete idea 
of the ohanged aspect of modem Hinduism. Suoh transforma- 
tion required some sanction; the Kalivarja provisions, therefor^ 
were enunoiated as given in these new minor Purlpsa and the 
Hibandhakiraa or writers of modern treatises on Dharmatistra 
quote them as authorities from these Upapur&pas. 

TBS KAUVABJAS. 

▲ minute study of the Kalivarjas whioh we give in 
an Appendix will reveal to us the fact that some of these 
prohibitions oame into vogue in this very sub-period, though 
aome must have been introduced in older times. We have 
already shown that the prohibition of suicide by burning or 
leaping from a preoipioe referred to by Al-Beruni ae a special 
provision must have oome into vogue about 1000 A. D. For 
in the previous sub-period we have historical eviden oe of 
doeogblliadua deetioyiag themselves by burning ewurtrm 
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KumSrila himself in this way is said to have put an end 
to his life by ascending a pyre (700 A. D.) and Eumftragupta is 
also- described in an inscription (Vol. I p. 97) as boning 
himself to death in a pyre of oowdong cakes. So also the 
prohibition of marriage outside of oaste or Anuloma Asavarna 
marriage dearly belongs to this sub-period, as- we can be sure 
from the instanoe of Rijatekhara marrying a Eshatriya wife 
(circa 940 A D.). Again Sany&sa seems to have been prohibited 
during the Buddhist period as also Agnihotra. Both appear 
to have been resusoitated after Eum&rila and Sankara ; and 
they are still practised though by a very few Brahmins only. 
They are thus contradictory provisions in the Ealivarjas on tire 
subjeot. Secondly, while some of the Ealivarjas are reasonable 
and dearly prompted by a sentiment of humanity, or moral 
purity suoh as the prohibition of oow-saorifioe (go-medha), 
horse-saorifioe (atvamedha) or human sacrifice (purushamadha), 
there are many prohibitions which can only be attributed to the 
growth of bigotry. The ideas of purity of oaste increased 
so far among all castes and especially among Brahmins that 
not only marriage but food and even water was prohibited with 
any person outside the oaste. Nay- in some sub sections' of 
Northern Brahmins suoh as the Eanojias, water and food from 
a stranger but of the same oaste is prohibited. In South India 
even the shadow of an untouohable |s looked upon as polluting. 
In the previous sub-periods IBrabmins could tike food from 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas and certain SQdras (Vol. II p. 184). 
This was now prohibited by a Ealivarja text. But interdining 
among Brahmins and Eshatriyas or Vaisyas does not seem 
to be prohibited by any text; but the praotioe gradually 
ceased, probably in this sub-period owing to bigotted notions 
of caste purity. 


PROHIBITION OP RECONVERSION. 

But- the greatest harm oaused by suoh bigotted notions of 
purity of oaste was the prohibition of reconversion which oatne 
into praotioe even in Al-Beruni's days and without any 
provision in the Ealivarja texts. It seems thht Al-Beruni had a 
talk with some learned Brahmin on the subject*; for he clearly 
eaysthattbexn ise penance prescribed for the purification of 
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persons “carried away into a Moslem oountry as slaves and 
returning" and he actually describes the penance; but adds 
that the Brahmin remarked that such persons were never 
taken back into the oaste (Saohau.Vol. II p. 163). 8uoh was the 
state of publio opinion even in Al-Beruni’s days; it is needless 
to state that in the course of thti sub-period and later this 
bigotted sentiment of the Hindus must have gathered strength 
and peraons forcibly converted hacTno help but to remain in the 
religion foroed upon them. ‘Once a oonvert always a oonyert * 
became the maxim of intolerant Hinduism and we know that 
thousands of Hindus have consequently, most often without 
their fault, beoome irretrievably Mahometans and Christians. 


NOTE AL-BERUNI'S ENUMERATION OF FASTS 
AND FESTIVALS. 

FAST DATS. 

Al-Beruni deseribes Hindu fast days in detail. They belong to the 
Panjab and Eaabmir. They are the aame aa now but there are Important 
variations. He aaya (Vol. p. 175 Saohan) 11 The 8th and Uth of tbe bright 
half are fast days, the 11th being ar eoially sa-rod to Vlandeva and they 
wake all night." Tbe EkSdaii fast as observed even now ;la here properly 
described. The fast on the 8th has praotioally disappeared. It was aaorod 
to Dev! ; among Jaina it is still observed. The BhSdrapada blaok Ashtami 
is deeoribed bp Al-Beiuni aa JamnSabtgmL This shows that his months 
are t UrgtmSnta. “The sixth day of Ohsitra is holy to the sun” a feat day not 
now observed, as sun-worship has nearly disappeared now. “Aahldha day 
with moon in AnurBdfcB was observed aa a fast day”, is not well understood; 
but tho DevalayenI Ekldsli is well desoribed. It is a fast day all over 
India now. " The ^rKvapa full moon day wse boiy to SomnXtb." It is not 
a fast dry now. but In BomnSth on the sea-ooaet ita importance most have 
boon groat as it lathe NlraU FOrpimS day when the south-west monsoon 
gets apent ami the sea boomnee oalm. ‘ Alvina 8th is holy to BhagavatLthe 
fast ia broken when tho moon rises." This ia observed even now especially 
by women.. H The 5th BhBdrapada ia holy to tho son, Hia rays admitted 
through windows are offered inoente and flowers". This most have bean 
a special day of Multan tho famous sun temple of whieh has already 
boon deeoribed. The wakening of V gaud ova day in KKrtika (Uth) is also 
mentioned ; its apodal importance when the moon is in Bevati is not 
now known. " It is also tbe first of the Bblahma PBnoharStra days of fast. 
Brahmin) break fast on the aeoond day." This ia also not generally known 
now. " The sixth day of Pausha ia a fast day in honour of the sun.” . Thia 
it tho day preceding Bathaaapteml-but they do dot feat now on this day. 
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••The third day of Might it a fast day for woman , it la oslled GaurTtrltiyI.” 
AlBeruni mentions more Tritfyls than one and AkshattritiyI it ona of 
these at will praaaotly appaar. It it remarkable that Blmanavam! that it 
not mantionad by him. Probably Blma wat not much worahippad in tba 
Panjab and parhapa thia ia ao aran now. 

FESTIVALS. 

Wa go on to daaeribe tha fettival days mentioned by Al«Bamni (ohap. 
LXXVI). “The second of Chaitra ia a graat fattiral day in Kashmir 
in honour of viotory of ita king ov*r the Turkt." Thia probably rafara to 
tba rio ory of Lalitiditya tha oonquaror of Hinduatan over tha Tu*ka 
described in Vol. I (p. 211) at a memorable ona ••tinoe thia wat a 
tingular exploit of Lalitiditya deterring a prominent record in thia history 
of Mediaval India." * Tba llth of Chaitra ^aa tha Hindola fattiral of 
Vlaudera and 15th of Chaitra wat fattiral for woman oallad Vat snta fattiral. 
Both there are not known to us. Tba 3rd of Vaidlkha was Gaurl Tritlyl. 
91 On tha 10th of Vaisakha Brahmins go out at tne king’s oommmd and 
aaerifioa for four days." Tbit it a thing unknown to ua and it it a fattiral 
which wa hare not bean ab!e to traoe in Hindu treatises. Tha reroal 
equinox fetWal it peculiar to tha Pan jab and atill observed there, being 
oallad Vaidlkbi. “Jyeabtba Sudiba 13 is* a fattiral day for woman. 9 * 
•• All Atbldha days are fattiral dayt and on Tirana 15 alma are given to 
Brthmirt.” M On Adrina Mabloararal sugarcane juioe is poured for 
Bharlnl and kida are also killed." * Tne 15th of Adrina is dedicated to 
animals and they wrestle with one another." The Bbldraiada PitrU 
paksha la also mentioned, especially the day whan tha moon it in MaghS. " 
(This should hare bean called Adrina Vadya according to FQrpimlnta 
months). M Tha 3rd Bh Id raps da ia observed by woman who grow seeds In 
baskets and worship Dari at night." •• Tha lai of Kgrtika ia Biwali day 
whan BalirIJa is liberated for ona day by Lakshml". "Tba 3rd of Mlrga* 
dirsha ia a fattiral day for wimen. Tba 3rd of Mlg^a ia a sacred day to 
woman and iaa festival day fur them ; women b*tbe in oold water iha whole 
month." ** Tha full moon day of Fglgun is the Doll feast for woman ; they 
make Area in villages. 99 "-The 16tn of Fllguo they oall 8irarltri day and 
worship Mabldar a and remain awake tba a hole night. 99 Tbit it & oorreot 
datarlption of divarttri except f or tha number, which ought .o ha 14th. 

" Id Multan there it a special faatiral of tha tun and It la oallad SImba* 
parly Itri.” Wa raeognita in the above many festivals which are still 
observed which therefore are oartainly as old at Al-Btroui (1030 A. D.). 



CHAPTER V. 

POLITICAL CONDITION. 

As described in Vol. II (p. 228) at the end of the 10th 
century India was divided, from Kabul to Kamrup and from 
Kashmir to Kumirl, into several kingdoms, some large and some 
small whloh were ruled by despotic Hindu kings most of these 
being Bijputs. These kingdoms were so to speak, limited 
monarchies ; for according to the modern theory of politics in the 
west, the sovereign has an unlimited power to legislate and a 
limited monarchy means a state where the monarch’s powor to 
promulgate laws is limited by the power of parliament or 
popular assembly to legislate. In India, as explained in Vol. II 
(p.22»), the kingB or even the people hod no right to promulgate 
new laws or to alter or abrograte existing ones, all the 
necessary laws having been in the beginning gives by the 
creator to Manu the first king to guide him in the government 
of the people. This divine Smriti-made law was followed in 
the different kingdoms of India and this set a limit to the 
despotic power of kings by preventing despotic administration 
beooming doubly oppressive by the addition of despotic legisla- 
tion. The several despotio kingdoms in India, thus, were really 
limited monarchies in this sub-period and were, therefore, 
generally well-governed and happy. 

The difference again, as noted in Vol. II (p. 226), in soil 
climate, and nature of land and the language of the people and 
their provincial peculiarities made the existence of different 
kingdoms in the country, a normal and perhaps a necessary 
condition. And the kingdoms arising in this sub-period 
correspond almost exactly to the different divisions of India 
according to these oiroumstanoes. Thus Kashmir, U. P., RhJ- 
putana, Gujarat, Konkan, Malwa, Bundelkhand, O. P., Bengal, 
Telangapa, Dravida, Kerala, Kamitak and Mahftrtshtra 
were distinct kingdoms with territories naturally distlnot 
throughout this sub-period. The only faotor which was 
favourable for the evolving of an empire combining all these 
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kingdoms was the unity of race, religion and ancient tradition. 
But as in Medi»val Europe under the Holy Roman Empire, so 
in Mediaeval Hindu India, the kingdoms did not coalesce into 
one empire for exactly the same reasons as in Europe. The 
idea of an Indian empire was, however, constantly before Indian 
kings, an idea which did not involve the destruction of sub* 
ordinate kingdoms but only their subjugation or nominal 
aeknowledgement of the imperial master, the Samrlt or 
Chakra var tin as he was called. And all the wars among Hindu 
kings were usually waged with the objeot of establishing the 
imperial status. For imperial status was not considered as 
descending hereditarily from father to son but was considered to 
depend on aotual power; and every ambitious and resouroeful 
monaroh in the different kingdoms might aspire to imperial 
honour and attain it by Digrijaya. R&jafiekhara makes a curi- 
ous distinction between a SamrSt and a Chakravartin and 
states that he who conquers Bhfiratavarsha from the southern 
sea is called a SamrSt while he who conquers the country 
from Kumirlpura to Blndusara, beyond the Himalayas, a 
distance of one thousand yojanas is oalled a Chakravartin. 
The obvious difference. is that Kashmir and Nepal are to be 
further conquered by a Chakravartin in the north and the Chola- 
Pandyas in the south. We, however, And in this sub-period 
several Jcings of muoh smaller importance calling themselves 
Chakravartin. Thus a SiMhSra king of the 12th century called 
himself Konkana-Chakravartih* or emperor of Kcnkan only ; 
and Lakshmanasena called himself VTCWHtasaTO: (Pro. Ben. 
V p. 467). It is not unusual for high names ooming down 
slowly in signifioanoe like the title MahSrftj&dhirtja taken in 
inscriptions by many minor kings. But the title Chakravartin 
was well deserved by Bhoja of Malwa (1000-1040) whose word 
was respeoted even in Kashmir. Atoka and Samudragupta in 
anoient Indian history and Lalitftditya in mediaeval history 
were indeed Chakravartins according to the definition Of 
Rfja&ekhara and in modern historty Aurangjeb. However in 
this sub-period, Chola, Chtlukya, Glhadavlla and Plla king- 
doms were ordinary empires or Simrftjyas, as , there were many 
feudatory princes under subjeotion to eaoh of them. 

We have already commented (p. 325) on the baneful effects 
of this struggle of ambitious Hindu kings to attain imperial 
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honour. Empire did not in Hindu political philosophy mean 
the annexation of minor kingdoms like the Mogul or British 
empire. Bhoja or Karpa were Ghakravartins without destroying 
conquered kingdoms and thus increasing their own territory or 
resources. This rivalry for imperial honour thus weakened 
the contending powers without strengthening the conqueror. 
VlgraharSja of Ajmer, however, seems to have annexed tlwi 
conquered kingdom of Delhi, probably beoause Anangap&la had 
no son and consequently his power became equal to that pf 
the Gshadavftlas of Kanauj and the rivalry between the Chau* 
hans and Rathods went on to the days of PrithvbKj and 
Jaiohand whose deadly animosity weakened them both and oon* 
sequently led to their destruction by a third power. 

The different kingdoms subsisting at the end of the last 
sub-period continued to thrive during this sub-period also with 
some notable exceptions. Most notable of these was the Panjab 
whioh fell at the beginning of this sub-period, as we have already 
seen, before Mahmud of Ghasni and was lost to Hindu India. 
We have disoussed the oauses of the fall of the Fanjab elsewhere ; 
but we may note here again one important oause viz. the 
absence of a strong and sufficient standing army. This was a 
feature of almost all the medieval Hindu kingdoms on which 
we have commented in Vol. II (p. 223). Hindu armies, as the 
Arab writer Sulaiman has testified, consisted ohiefly of levies 
and auxiliary foroes of the Simantas, paid by them from the 
revenues of the districts assigned to them. The Imperial 
PratihSras of Kanauj in the last sub-period maintained a strong 
standing army but it appears that, like the Peshwas in later 
Indian history, the PratlhSras of Kanauj latterly neglected to 
an efficient Huxur foroe and BsjyapSla consequently 
was compelled to submit to the Turks. U. P. was saved, however, 
from being finally subjugated by Ghazni for two reasons, 1st, the 
inoompetenoe of the successors of Mahmud and secondly, the 
oonquest of tire Kanauj kingdom by Gshadavilas. Their Unis 
down to Gov indaohandra appear to have maintained a strong 
army co nsisti ng of foot, horso and elephant and as 
stated in an Insorlption already noted (p. >12), Govindachandra 
oompelledfthe Hammira to oonaent to a treaty recognising the 
57 
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lnviolibility of his frontier. The Pratihlras hereafter disap* 
peared as a ruling independent clan. 

The other ruling olans whioh disappeared at the beginning 
of this sub-period were the ESshtrakutas of the Deooan and the 
Ghftvadas of Gujarat. In both oountries, new strong ruling 
olans were substituted whioh re-established the power of Maha- 
rashtra and Gujarat. In Bengal, the Pala power deolined in 
this sub-period and a new power arose viz. that of the Senas, 
uid divided rule in Bengal with the Falas, while in Dravida, 
the Ghola power became asoendant and attempted a Digvijaya 
extending as far as the Ganges and even the Himalayas. Soon 
however, the Eastern Ganges established again a separate 
. kingdom in Kalinga or Telangana and confined the Gholas to 
the Tamil or Dravida land. Thus praotioally the several 
divisions of India marked by distinct peculiarities of language, 
oUmate and soil were under distinct ruling families in this 
sub-period also and formed disinot kingdoms. Why these 
kingdoms, large enough as they were oompared with the small 
kingdoms of Mediaeval or even modern Europe, did not deve- 
lop into strong oountrieB or nations is the problem whioh a 
historian of Medimval Hindu India has- to solve. Small 
flhy l pHun kingdoms of Europe oonld withstand the onslaught 
of Anttp and Turks and preserve their independence while 
Hindu kingdoms in India, large though they were, finally 
fell before the Turks and Afghans at the end of this 
sub-period. 

The reason appears to be, as shown elsewhere, Oat these 
different Hindu kingdoms did not develop the sentiment of 
nationality under the influenoe of whioh even small states in 
Europe like Holland or Belgium, Hungary or Poland, have 
preserved their independence against the onslaught of Ger- 
many or Turkey for hundreds of yearn. There was a modicum 
of the sentiment- of nationality no doujbt in the Hindu states 
farthe last sub-period, but even that disappeared in this sub- 
period “for reasons which we have to elue^tte in this volume" 
(See VoL II p. *27). The chief cause lies in our view in the 
eoUdifioatioatfoi caste whioh took place inthia sub-period as 
already described. 
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Various causes suoh as the growing ideas of purity of raoe 
and the adoption of vegetarian food by many communities 
under the revived influence of the doctrine of Ahimsft in this 
sub-period led eaoh caste and sub-seotion of caste to isolate 
itself in food and marriage. The Hindu sooiety consequently 
split up into hundreds of self-oontained communities and thus 
lost its solidarity. The feeling of self-interest in the indepen- 
dence of the country as a whole was gone. Intermixture of 
Mood by marriage in the previous sub-seotion kept up the 
idea of unity and interdining added its unifying quota of 
influence. Under the revived religious fervour of orthodox 
Hinduism again, it came to be oonsidered that it was the duty 
and the privilege of the Eshatriya alone to rule. Indeed it is 
remarkable that all the different ruling families in India in 
this sub-period were Eshatriyas or claimed to be Eshatriyas. 
These ruling families, especially the Rajputs, formed them- 
selves into a dosed group under the same influence of caste 
solidification; and lost touoh not only with the other varpas 
but also with the agricultural Eshatriyas. The political 
apathy of the people beoame, therefore, phenomenal. It was 
believed that the kingdoms belonged to the kings as their 
private property and if the Rajput kings lost their property, the 
people had only to transfer their allegianoe to the next owner, 
whoever that may be. The rights of kings were to be defended 
by the ruling dan whose privilege^ was to rule. The peoples’ 
duty was to obey any king whom God chose by giving him 
suooess in battle. The feeling of nationality thus completely 
died ; and even among Rajputs, neither patriotism nor nation- 
ality remained but only the sentiment of loyalty. The Raj- 
puts forgot that it was , their duty to preserve the independence 
of the people of the kingdom. The only sentiment that re- 
mained or was appealed to in the Rajput soldier, was that of 
loyalty or servioe of the master who paid him; and as shown 
elsewhere, the Rajput soldiers wefe ready to die even for 
their Mahomedan king and master when the rule of the Q ha s n a* 
vide Mahomedan kings was substituted for that of the Shahi 
Hindu kings of Kabul. It is, therefoae, no wonder that the 
Hindu kingdoms of this sub-period were weak and that no 
r es i stance was offered whan the Rajput a rmie s of 
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Prithvlrtj and Jaiohand were defeated in single battles and 
these two heroic kings were killed in the oontest. 

It is a pity that the keen intellect of the Hindus did not 
find out the true essentials of a state and did not evolve its 
true theory. But this is not to be wondered, as even in the 
west, the paternal theory of kingship was in the asoendanoy so 
late as the eighteenth century. In India the same theory 
is propounded in its law treatises. It must be said, however, to 
the credit of Hindu kings, generally as of this period, that they 
always oarried this parental idea into real praotice and rarely 
oppressed their subjeots by acts of wanton cruelty. The 
legend of the herb of longevity given by Ufi in his Jamiyat-ul- 
Hikayat (E. II. p. 174) is interesting in this connection and 
shows how Indian kings, in comparison with Mahomedan 
kings, were less oppressive and believed that tyrannioal kings 
had their lives shortened by the ourses of their oppressed 
subjeots. Whatever the value of this story, it may be believed 
that the inspiring example of B&ma, the ideal king of Anoient 
India was always before the Hindu kings and we rarely meet 
with mention of tyrannioal kings in mediaeval reoords exoept 
perhaps in the history of Kashmir. The expenses again of Hindu 
states were very limited. The absence of standing armies 
and of foreign bureauoraoies explains the inexpensiveness of 
mediaeval Hindu kingdoms and the generally less cruel Hindu 
temperament made even despotio kingdoms of mediaeval Hindu 
India well-governed and happy. They in faot seoured internal 
and external peace with the minimum of taxation. It may 
seem paradoxical but it is nevertheless true that a despotio 
Hindu king in mediaeval times #as less expensive than a 
modem foreign bureauoraoy. As we shall presently see, oivil 
and military rule in mediaeval Hindu kingdoms wasmuoh less 
oostly than modem British or Mogul rule. Lastly, the Hindu 
kings had no legislative power and could not enaot new laws 
or amend old ones or impose new taxes. Their sulum where it 
did exist was always personal. The oommon people were content 
to live under suoh limited monarchies and never consequently 
worked to obtain political power through popular assemblies 
as in the west. Moreover, popular assemblies also, according 
to the religious belief of the Hindus,, had no power to enaot new 
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laws or to alter or abrogate old ones. Even civil law and the law 
of offenoee and punishments together with even the nature 
and amount of taxation was laid down by the Smriiis. Hence the 
need of peoples' assemblies was never felt in Hindu kingdoms. 
The absence, however, of such institutions, coupled with the 
wrong theory of state wherein the king was looked upon as 
the owner of the kingdom and not the people, led to one baneful 
result viz. weakness of the sentiment of nationality which, 
completely dying in this sub-period, the Hindu kingdoms of 
India were easily destroyed. 

The king was thus not assisted in the administration of the 
country, by any popular assembly or constitutional ministers, 
but by ministers appointed by him and holding offioe during 
his pleasure. How many these were and what were their 
functions, it would be interesting to find out, not from Niki- 
tSstras (books on polity) whose dates of compositions are yet 
unsettled, but from inscriptions recorded in this sub-period. 
And ouriously, inscriptions usually recording grants of inam 
villages do oontain the names of all the ministers as well as 
looal and provincial officers. This list is generally most detailed 
in Bengal inscriptions and we find the following ministers 
mentioned therein : 1 R&j&mfitya 2 Purohita 3 MahSdharml- 
dhyaksha, 4 Mah&sSndhivigrahika 5 Mah&sen&pati 6 MahA- 
mudridhikrita (Great Eeeper of the Seal) 7 Mahikshapatalika, 
8 Mahftpratihira 9 Mah&bhogika and 10 Mah&pllupati (E. I. 
XIV p. 159).* The word Mahl attaohed to these names showed 
that there were offioers subordinate to them while they personally 
waited upon the king and were the head of their departments. 
(This word Mah& was first added to these names by*h Kashmir 
king VoL I p. 209). Besides these there were the ohief queen, the 
chief prince (heir apparent) and subordinate kings who are also 
mentioned in inscriptions; but these were probably not always 
consulted though the land grants required to be brought to their 
notioe also. In Gthadav&la grants we have mention of the fol- 
lowing offioers: 1 Mantrl 2 Purohita 3 Fratihira 4 Senidhipati 
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5 BhftndlgSrika and 6 Akshapafolika, besides 7 the Physioian, 
8 the Astrologer and 9 the Master of the Household (Antehpurika). 
The Data is mentioned also and the queen and the Yuvarija or 
heir apparent (Gtovindaohandra's inscriptions L A. XVIII p. IS 
and E. L IV p. 101). In a Ohedi inscription of Karna are 
mentioned : 1 The great queen 2 The great prinoe 3 Mah&mantrl 
4 Maha-SSndhivigrahika 5 Mah&m&tya 6 MahS-Dharma- 
dhikaranika 7 MahftpratihSrl 8 Mah&kshapafolika 9 Mahl* 
bhSndftgirika 10 Mahasftmanta 11 Mahspramattakarl and 
12 Mah&tvas&dhanika (E. I. XI p. 41). Unfortunately we 
have no mention of oourt officers in grants of the Paramira, 
Chandella and southern Oh&jiukya kings. But as already stated 
(p. 147 ) Thana §il8h5ra grants not only contain the mention, but 
idso the consent-signatures, of 1 MahfimStya, 2 Mah&sftndhi- 
vigrahika, 3 drikarana and two Bh&ndh&gfirikas. The Bhadan 
plates (E. L XII p. 251) in addition to these, mention 1 B&japu- 
tra 2 Mantrl 3 Purohita and 4 AmStya. The chief minister is 
further described as 'bearing the burden of the care of the 
whole state.' From these descriptions not differing muoh from 
one another in the several states, we will try to find out what 
and how many ministers assisted the kings in this sub-period 
of mediaeval Hindu history. 

The chief queen and the chief prinoe as also the physician, 
the astrologer and the Purohita or religious preoeptor were 
persons of importance in every kingdom ; but they were not 
ministers. The prime minister there was, but he was called 
Mantrin in some and Mahsmfttya in others. The word Mantrin 
means counsellor and Amitya means a constant attendant. 
The foreign minister or Mah&sSndhivigrika is there, as* also 
the chief revenue minister oalled MahSkshapatalika, *a word 
substitued in Thana by &rikara?a or master of land register. 
The finanoea and treasury were under the BhftndSgftilka. The 
oommander-in-ohief was also there. In Bengal there was in 
addition the ohief offioer for elephants, the elephant arm in 
Bengal being maintained at great^ strength (in foot the kings of 
Bengal were oalled Gajapatis) and in other states there was 
the chief cavalry offioer. It is curious to And no mention of 
the Chief Justice or chief judicial officer. Probably the king* 
himailf decided tfuoh cases a* came to the highest oourt with 
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the help of all these offioen and assessors, as we willghow 
later. The king was not bound to consult his ministers’though 
he usually did so. In Thana, however, it seems that not*only 
was he bound to oonsult them but that the signatures of consent 
of his five ministers were necessary for the validity of land 
grants and presumably of other state orders. This was a 
practice peouliar to the dllihftra kingdom of Thana. It shows 
the advanoed nature of its administration, involving the doc- 
trine of the reponsibility of ministers. Or perhaps it may be 
that Thana being originally subordinate to the R&shtrakutas, 
important ministers were appointed from the imperial oourt and 
their consent was considered neoessary to every important aot 
and the practice oontinued even after the Sil&hlras became 
independent. This system, however, of mediaeval ministry* 
together with ministers* names entirely disappeared in Mahome- 
tan times, so much so that when Hindu rule was revived under 
Shivaji, we have different names and functions assigned to 
ministers as we prooeed to show in a note. 

NOTE— SHIVA JI’8 ASHTAPBADHiNA. 

On would expeot to find the names of ministers in Hindu kingdoms 
of the 18th century used in the constitution of ministry oreated by Shivaji 
when he resusoitated Hindu kingship in the; 17th century. But It seems that 
the Mahomedans of both Northern and Southern India had- so completely 
ohanged the whole system of administration that nothing remained of 
the medlaval system or nomenclature. This speaks highly of the Inde- 
pendence and originality of the Mahomedan administrators. For oven 
the British administration retains some names and features of the 
preceding Mahomedan or Maratha administration. How the names and 
functions of ShiraJPs ministers differ from those of ministers in mediaval 
Hindu India will appear from the following. Shlvaji’s Ashfapradhlna 
or eight ministers were: 1 the Peshwa or prime minister, head of both civil 
and military administration 8 SenSpati 3 Amltya 4 Saohiva 8 Man- 
trl 6 Sumanta 7 Panditarao and 8 NySySdhlta. AmBtya was revenue 
minister and Sumanta was foreign minister while Saohiva was privy seal 
or reoord keeper and Mantrl was Private Secretary (BSnade's Rite of 
Maratha Power p. 188). The name of the ohief minister Peshwa was taken 
from the Mahomedans as people had been so completely aoeastamad to It 
ttat even Shivaji could not change the name and thought it fit to retain 
it. Bat the Mahomedans who succeeded Mediaeval Hindu kings never 
thought It neoessary to retain any old names. Perhaps Shiva# considered 
it n e c es sar y to show to the people that be wn m independent and power. 
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fill as the Bljapur Saltan and had hla own Peshwa. Tha other names 
of minliters introduced by tha Mabomedans anoh aa Mujumdar. Sarnia. 
Sabnis, Dabir fco. war* ohangad and now Sanskrit namaa were assigned and 
aaaooiatad with aoma different ftmotlona. Mr. Shejvalkar in hla papar pob> 
llahad In tha Quarterly of Itlhlaa Sanahodhaka Mandela. Poona (July* 
Oat. IMS) haa tha credit of pointing oat that tha namaa of tha eight 
mioiatam ware taken by Shivaji from SukranltlaSra with one or two 
exceptions.* via. 1 Somantra, S Pandita 3 Mantel 4 PradhSna S Saohlva 
6 AmStya 7 PrSdvivSka and 8 PratinldhL Tha SanKpati waa properly 
.put in place of Pratinidhi ; but the functions of othera were ohangad from 
thoee given by ^okranltlaSra. Thna "Somantra waa Snanoe miniater. 
but with 8hiva jl ha became foreign miniater. AmStya waa land miniater 
but with Shivajl ha beoamaflaanoe miniater. Mantil waa foreign miniater. 
but ha beoame honsehold officer. Saohlva waa war miniater but ha beoama 
Privy Seal.** (Shsjvalkar). Thaia dataila are parhapa not quite oorreot. 
It ls'elaar that theee namaa and offioea are quite diatinot from the namea 
and offioea mentioned in medieval inaoriptloni. Evan tha SukranltiaXra 
does not give the namea and ftraetiona whioh were in vogue in tha ISth 
odntury A. D. and we are lad to aurmiaa that tha NitisSra ia a work written 
in MahomOdan time*. Pandita ia a new name entirely though tha funotion 
waa tha aame aa that of tha old DarmBdhyakeha of medieval times. 
PrSdvivSka ia a name not retained by Shivajl but it waa ohangad into 
NySySdhtfa a name not found in medieval time* or even in Smyitia. Tha 
Akahapafalika. the SSndhivigrahika and tha BhSndKgSrika are namaa 
forgotten In tha daya of tha NTtlaSra. AmStya haa a new meaning and 
Amotion assigned, while Sachiva ia entirely a new name and ia aaaigned a 
function for whioh atrangaly enough there was no diatinot provision in 
medieval times. Thus tha whole system of eourt administration was 
forgotten in later times. How local administration also underwent change 
of nomenclature will be seen from tha next ahapter. 
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CHAPTER VL 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The nature of civil and military administration in all 
oountrieswae praotically the satxie, though slight variations 
existed. Its system has been well described in the Smritis as 
also in the different Nltitfistras and since the disoovery of the 
Arthat&stra of Kautilya, we have got now a complete idea of how 
administration was carried on in so ancient a time as the days 
of Chandragupta Maurya (300 B. C.). The same system of 
administration with important changes continued through tne 
mediaeval Hindu period treated of in these volumes. We have 
already described the system in our first volume as it existed in 
the first sub-period (600-800 A. D.) and in the second volume 
as it obtained in the seoond sub-period ( 800-1000 ). We will 
here describe the system of administration whioh obtained in 
this sub-period (1000-1300 A. D.) and wliiob, though praotioally 
the same as before, discovers several varations. Unfortunately 
Al-Beruni does not assist us on this subjeot as his treatise on 
India does not speak of the nature of civil and military admi- 
nistration in the Hindu kingdoms of his time. But the detailed 
deeds of grant of inam villages issued in this sub-period supply 
us as before with interesting information on the subject and 
we prooeed to give the details of administration as they appear 
from these grants. It is strange to find, as we shall show later 
on, that this system of administration of mediaeval Hindu king- 
doms entirely disappeared in Mahomedan times; and we find 
no traoe of it in the revival of Hindu rule under the Marathas. 

TON EXECUTIVE. 

India remained divided, as stated before, into several 
kingdoms large and small, their number being given as fifty- 
nine in the Yewur inscription of the Chllukyas of the Heooan 
(I. A VIII p. 18); probably this number is preserved in the 
number fifty-six of the Marathi poets of later days. The larger 
kingdoms such as those of Qfihadav&las, Fftlas, Gh&lukyas and 
Cholas included several minor kingdoms whioh were feudatory; 
58 
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but these practically wielded independent power and must 
have been counted in the traditional number 59. The head of 
the exeoutive in each kingdom was of course the king who was 
always a Kshatriya or Rajput and kingship descended here- 
ditarily. The most important branch of administration in 
a modem state via: — legislature, was absent in medieval 
Hindu kingdoms and the king was thus only the highest 
exeoutive and judicial authority in the oountry as also the 
source of all honour and greatness. 

The ohief queen or Fattamahishi* and the ohief prince or 
Yuvar&ja were important personages next to the king and 
appear to have had some exeoutive powers in the state. They 
of course acted for the king in his absenoe or 'during his illness 
as has been seen in some G&hadav&la grants issued by them 
in Madanap&la’s name ( p. 214 ). From anoient times ( vide 
R&m&yana) the Yuvar&ja was appointed with great ceremony 
and a G&hadav&la inscription mentions the appointment of 
Jaiohand as Yuvar&ja (E. I. IV p. 123). In some southern 
inscriptions, the name of the Yuvar&ja, usually a brother, is 
joined in inscriptions. What the exaot limit of his authority 
was oannot be determined. We have in the last ohapter described 
the king's ministers with their duties and designations. 

Proceeding to describe first the revenue administration of 
the Hindu kingdoms, we find each kingdom divided into what 
are now oalled Districts and Tahsils or Talukas. The Sanskrit 
words for these are sometimes different. In the north a district 
was oalled Bhukti while in Malwa and Deooan it was oalled 
Mandala and RSshtra respectively. But in the South we find 
no names used but the number of villages mentioned signified 
the distriot as well as the taluka. Even the Konkan kingdom 
is described as Puri-Konkan fourteen hundred. The districts or 
divisions were often very large and their limits sometimes 
ehanged. Thus the Karah&taka 12000 in Oh&lukya days inolnded 
even Poona whioh is a very old town as a grant recently edited 
(E. L XII) by Stein Eonow shows. , The mode of desoribing 
a portion of a taluka by the number of villages it contained 
is to be seen even in the north as shown later on. The 

* So ttIM hem Ptttk or tekttt band bound roaad <b« fcttd of tfct quwa who purti* 
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Tahsil or Taluka was usually called Vishaya and its boun- 
daries rarely varied. The word Pattalft a new word used in 
this period is, however, constantly found in IT. P. (Glhadav&la) 
grants. Its meaning or modern equivalent oannot be ascertained. 
These Gfthadavsla grants do not often mention the distriot 
but simply mention the Pattblft wbioh was really quite 
sufficient. In Sena grants in Bengal we have both Bhukti and 
Mandala mentioned, and in Psla grants we have Bhukti, 
Vishaya and Mandala mentioned, Mandala being subordi- 
nate to Vishaya. In a Malwa record we have Mandala and 
Prati-Jlgarapaka (a new word) while within it a smaller 
division is mentioned as the 48 of Vodatira (see Appendix). 
The town and the village was the last unit, exoept in Bengal, 
and there is no mention of a smaller division than these. 

The authorities entrusted with the administration of these 
several denominations were the Rsjasthfiniya (viceroy) for the 
Bhukti or province, the Rashtrapati for the district mentioned 
only in southern India grants, the Vishayapati or Tahsildar 
mentioned in almost all provinces and the village officer 
called Pattakila in Malwa only. In grants from northern 
India the inhabitants generally of the village granted as also of 
the adjoining villages are addressed and they are always 
described as consisting of Brahmins and others, the latter 
described further in detail as Kutumbi (from which the 
Marathi word Eulambi is derived, meaning the settled family- 
man agriculturist), ESyastha, Duta, Vaidya and Mahattara 
(Patel probably) down to the " Meda and Chfindftla " vide an 
inscription of Paxamardin (Appendix) ; often they are described 
simply as JSnapada. These named persons seem to have some 
duty, with some income assigned to them, in the village. 
There are besides many distriot officers mentioned suoh as 
Saulkika, Gaulmika and Tarika i. e. officer for customs duty, 
officer of gulma which very probably was a Polioe Thana and 
officer for navigation. In IT. P. and Bengal muoh traffic, both 
passenger and goods, was carried on by rivers and this was 
under a special pffioer. In Southern India, in plaoes where 
rivers were orossed, there was a small tax to be paid to the state 
as also a fee to the n&vikas or boatsmen ; these were also under 
an offioer. There were separate Adhyakshas or superintendents 
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m they were called for state forests, as also for royal got&l&s or 
oattie-breeding operations. Finally operatives or servants in 
employ under all these oivil officers were oalled Ch&tas, the 
employees in the army being oalled Bhatas. All these persons or 
public servants required to know of inam grants of villages 
as they had their duties to perform in oonneotion with them. 
For instanoe inam villages are in all grants deolared as free of 
the entry of Ch&fras and Bhatas. No oivil or military servant 
could enter them to purohase provisions or exaot labour. 

The head of the village was called Fattakila as stated 
above in Malwa records and Gr&mapati in G&hadav&la records 
and Gr&makut* or chief of the village in Gujarat and southern 
India records, the word Gr&makuta still surviving in the form 
of Gamot in Gujarat, Malwa, and Konkan. TJhe village was 
self-oontained. It had its guard, its messenger, its doctor 
end its astronomer, also its scavenger and executioner or Meda 
and Gh&nd&la. 

The details of the rights given to aonees in the villages 
are explioit and are very interesting, showing that in non-inam 
villages such rights belonged to the state or the villagers 
themselves. In U. P. grants under the G&hadav&las, the right to 
the iron and salt found in the village was very important. Iron 
and steel were neoessary for oarpenters and soldiers Srhile the 
sea being distant and means of oonveyanoe difficult, salt was 
a precious thing in U. P. and the inamdar was entitled lo all 
the salt that could be produoed from saltish wells in the 
village. Very probably as stated in Vol. I, salt was taxed by the 
state and there was a speoial officer who superintended the 
inoome from salt- tax. The ditohes and the unoulturabb land, 
garta and ushara, were also valuable and belonged to the donoe 
in khalsa villages ; suoh land belonged to the state or the vil- 
lagers oonjointly. The details of things granted in inam villages 
are interesting and discover the nature of revenue administra- 
tion in these mediaeval kingdoms. Thus in G&hadav&la grants 
the detailed list of items granted are water, land, waste-land, 
stones, hills, river, forest patohes, mango and padhfika (Mahua) 
trees, iron, salt sources, '’whatever is above and below" 
The mango and Mahua trees -were important trees in U. P. 
and unless specially owned, they belonged to the stats in 
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khalsa villages. So also were stone Quarries and iron mines 
and salt wells, hills and forest patches,* But with legard 
to the last we have furthev to remember that there were 
certain portions of state forests whioh were open to the 
villagers for cutting firewood (see Vol. I p. 135) The further 
description in almost all grant deeds that the village is granted 
upto ( including ) Ttfpayuti and Goohara whioh may be 
translated as grass meadow and oow-grazi ng-land, shows that 
every village had its pasture and oow-grazing-land and hence 
the supply of cow’s milk and of bullooks for ploughs was always 
assured. Grass meadows and cow-grazing-lands to whioh the 
cattle of the village had free acoess, are apparently not now 
reserved in villages. A grant of Paramardin dated 1166 
(Appendix) mentions even sugaroane, cotton and sana ( jute ) 
plants along with mango and Madhuka trees. Apparently these 
were important products in Bundelkhand and are, therefore, 
specially mentioned. It does not, however, mean that in khalsa 
villages government bad any rights in them. 

Turning now to the taxes levied in villages we find these 
mentioned in detail also as they were to be paid to the inamdar 
of the village. It is curious to note that the word Udranga 
whioh was in oommon use in the first period (Vol'. I p. 132) is 
nowhere used now (exoept in a grant in Thana E. I. Ill p. 267). 
The expression generally used is Bh&ga-Bboga-Eara-Hiranya 
whioh to our view refers to the usual portion of land produoe in 
kind (1/6 of the land produced and to the tax in money on profits 
of trade and manufacture (1/50 of profits) mentioned frOm ancient 
times in the Mah&bh&rata and the Smritis. It, however, appears 
that in the kingdom of Kanauj under the later Pratihlras 
several minor taxes were imposed in addition, many of whioh 
it is difficult to makei but. The list is as follows : 1 Kfitaka 
I Datobandha 3 Vin6atyaprastha 4 Akshapatalikaprastha, 
5 Pratih&raprastha 6 Akara 7 Turushkadanda and 8 Varava* 
jjhe (Basahi grant I. A. XIV p. 103). There are other taxes 
mentioned in other Gfthadavila inam grants auoh as Eumara* 


• in plain Bengal there was set much forest sad tbs small brushwood tress thus 
were Important These are sasdsllr mcatioaed ia the word ’ZhXtt sad Vftapa 
taduded 1 The whcd Sh ite Is Zhlds of modern vernaculars. 

f This Included on doubt other products besides corn each as flowers vegetable etc 
detailed la VoL I otltt. 
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gadiyinaka (I. A. XVIII p. IS) and Pravanikara (E. I. IV p. 109, 
123). E. I. IX (p. 102) also adds the word "the permanent and 
temporary taxes suoh as KumaragadiySnaka”. This indioates 
that the revenue administration under the deolining Prati- 
hftras beoame somewhat oppressive and the system continued 
even under the G&hadav&las. Turushkadanda, of course, as 
already explained,’was imposed for paying tribute to the Turks; 
but perhaps this was taken as a precedent for imposing other 
minor taxes, a prastha or handful for the Akshapatalika or 
revenue minister, another for Pratihira or ohamberlain, and 
soon. The tenth and the twentieth imposed, for what persons 
or purposes is not dear, remind one of the ohowth and the 
tenth part (Sardeshmukhi) of the Marathas levied from Mogul 
dominions. All these were paid in kind. 

The money tax on sale and purohase and on profits on 
manufactured goods was taken at the Mandapik& or toll house 
in every town and probably the bazar in every village. And here 
also besides the government tax of 1/59, minor taxes were im- 
posed for oharitable purposes, and possibly for the benefit of 
oertain persons. An interesting description of these taxes is 
found in an inscription in Kathiawar (Bhav. In. p. 157 ) : “In 
the Mangalapura (Mangrol) Mandapiki, on every cart loaded 
with oorn 4 Kirsh&panas and on every ass-load 1/2, on every 
oamel-load of betel leaves 1, on a cartload of such leaves i &o.* 
Some contribution was also made from the state daily income 
in the Mandapikft. Many of these details are not well 
understood now, but it is oertain that the money tax was 
oalled Sulka and was levied at the toll house. 

Passing on to describe the revenue officers, we have the old 
name Vishayapati for the Tahsil officer in almost all grants. 
The Blshtrapati is mentioned as the District offioer in Deooan 
grants while in Bengal grants he may be indieated by the 
Bijasth&nlya. The G&hadav&la grants strangely enough do 
not mention these officers though for the PattalA there must 
have been a ohief offioer. In Malwa we have the name Man- 
. daloi still surviving which is the Prtkrit form of Mandalapati. 
Thus generally there was a revenues offioer with name ending 

• Iftm k 1 X. to brsafd on mn Dyfto or fcaMM. 
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in pati. He was probably not hereditary but removable. at the 
will of the king or the chief evenue minister. It is worthy of 
notice that the names Deshmukh and Deshpande which were 
in use in the Deooan even in Mahomedan times and are still 
in use there, are not found in inscriptions of this period. Though 
they are Sanskrit and not Mahomedan names, they from this 
appear to have come into use in Mahomedan times. Further 
there is no officer corresponding to Deshpande who kept the 
reoord of the District in the medieval inscriptions. Reoord 
certainly was kept in the village as the village reoord 
keeper named Karanika is often mentioned in inscriptions. 
We have already shown in Vol. I (p. 130) that Akshapatala, 
according to Kautiiya’s ArathatSstra was revenue reoord house 
and Akshapatalika was the bead of the offioe in the village ; a 
word which probably was shortened and changed into Patta- 
kila of Malwa inscriptions. It is the origin of the modern word 
Patel or Pstil. The head of the village is oalled in inscriptions of 
other kingdoms, grfime.pati (J. B. LXIX p. 71) or grftmakuta or 
simply Mahattara (the modern form of whioh is Mh&tre in Kon- 
kan). The Patel was assisted in the village administration by 
the Karanika (keeper of register of tenants}, a word whioh sun 
vivesto this day as Karpika of Konkan, KulakarnI of the 
Deocan and KaTanam of South India and oalled K&yastha in 
Northern India, see Parmardideva’s inscription flB. L IV p.). 
The other village servants mentioned in it are 1 Duta or 
messenger, 2 physioian and 3 Mahattara (Patel) down to 
4 Meda and 5 Ch&nd&la. Among villagers there were 
Brahmins also who are usually particularly mentioned as in 
Param&ra inso. (I A. XVI p. 204) which simply addresses itself 
to ‘Vaishayika or Tahsil officers, the Fattakila and the Country 
people (J&napada) Brahmins and other than Brahmins.’ For 
towns or Paftapa there were speoial officers (B. L IV p. 101). 
These village and town officers must have been hereditary 
as at present. 

Land was measured (Vol. I p. 133) and Nivartana (acre) 
is a word usually used. But sometimes the extent of the 
land granted free is given as cultivable with so many 
ploughs (I. A. XVIII p. 15). The Naihatti grant of Ball&laSena 
(B. I. XIV p. 159) .gives not only in very; great detail and 
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precision the boundaries of the village granted (wliioh are 
unintelligible but which detail lac nature of land Teoord) 
hut gives the whole neaof the village in number of Unm&na 
«r measures ( not properly understandable ), as also total 
produce (again not understandable) and the inoome in money. 
This is, strangely enough, very small being 500 old Kapardikas. 
If Kapardika means one fourth of aii anna, this means an 
inoome of about eight rupees. But we must remember that 
money value then must have been muoh greater than now 
and again apparently this was only the cash inoome of the 
village, the greater inoome being in kind (l/6th of grain 
produoed). The sale and purohaee of land as also of inam 
villages appears to have been allowed, as we find the fact 
expressly stated in the Pemra plates of Paramardideva 
(E. I* IV p. 153).* These transactions were probably registered 
as they oould be verified from offioial records (see Vol. II p. 239). 

It must be noted that documents, especially state docu- 
ments, must have been drawn up with oare and ceremony ; for 
we find the land 'grants inscribed on copper signed and sealed. 
The grantor king usually signed the deed himself using the word 
Svahasta or 1 my hand This signature must have been made 
Originally on the Bhurja-leaf paper and then copied on the 
oopper plate. Sometimes instead of signature, the grantor king 
wrote at thfe end the words ‘ Mangalam Mah&srih ’ (auspicious 
and prosperous) and sometimes added his signature also as in 
L A. XIV (p. 349). The land grant was proclaimed on the spot 
before inhabitants of the village granted and surrounding 
villages by special state officers ; and their names are 
mentioned at the end in every oopperplate grant. Some grants 
are terse as in Malwa while others are very detailed and write 
a great deal of the family history of the grantor as in Bengal, 
(there are instructions in Smtftis as to giving this history). 

Among other revenue departments, the Sulka or tax on 
merchandise and manufacture was the most important and 
there wash Saulklka (modern Sayar officer) in every Vishaya. 
There was also a Tarlba (officer for river crossings), also an 
officer for mines Akara, for breeding operations of cows, buffaloes 

♦ < H WW d M ffrtf 
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and sheep (J. B. LXIX p. 71). Bengal inscriptions usually 
contain a detailed list of offio*rs whioh inolude a Kshetrap&la 
(officer for fields), PrSntap&la (protector of state boundaries), 
Kottap&Ia (officer for forts) besides the above (ditto). The 
list shows that the revenue administration in Bengal (and 
presumably in other states) was as detailed and organised 
as in modern times. 

It would be interesting to see what ooin was in use and of 
what value. The Dramma and the DInfira are constantly men- 
tioned, the former usually of silver and the latter of gold. Dramma 
is Dim of Mahomedan times now only remembered.* Its value 
was probably equal to four Rupees (Vol. II. p. 242). Rupee is a 
word whioh appears in an inscription in Kathiawar of the la»t 
period (ditto). In Thana we have mention of Drammas. In 
Konkan there is a mention of Malavara N ishka (Bombay J.R.A.S* 
IZ p. 241). Malavara is Malabar and it appears that the Bubka 
varied in weight and value in different countries as rupee did 
in Mahomedan and Maratha times. N ishka is a golden ooin 
mentioned even in the Mah&bh&rata. Of lesser ooins we have the 
mention of K&rsh&pana which is probably the equivalent of the 
modem anna, the very word anna being probably its abbreviation; 
and next of Kapardika whioh was $ of it probably. It would have 
been most instructing if we had anywhere the mention of the 
total revenue of any particular state in money value ; so that 
not only the value of mediaeval money but also the income of 
mediaeval kingdoms oould have been determined by compari- 
son with present figures ; but unfortunately we have not come 
across any such statements. 

JUDICIAL. 

The next, and according to Hindu ideas the most impor- 
tant, funotion of the state is the Judioial ; The Hindu king 
from the most anoient times personally dispensed justice to his 
people and sat in court every morning to hear suits (Manu). 
In his absenoe the PrldvivSka (judge) acted for him. In 
mediaeval times the same praotioe obtained as may be seen 
from the Rijatarangipl (Vol. L p. 206). There is no mention 


* The Modal Dim was a copper coin and not a altar em sad 40 OSaa made 
out npMi 
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of Cm PrldvivSka, however, among offioen of the court in 
inseripfeions and ae stated befcre the king probably always 
himself dispensed justice with the aid of his ministers and 
sabhyas or assessors, aooording to Smpiti rules. The offioer 
named DandanSyaka mentioned in almost all inscriptions was 
the magistrate in the distriot. He awarded punishments 
when the aooused was tried in his oourt before: himself and a 
jury. Aooording to Smritis there is no differenoe between oivil 
and criminal proceedings. All oivil and oriminal oases oame 
under oertain heads and in eaoh the losing party was punished 
with fine and in oases of heinous offences imprisonment, muti- 
lation or death. The police and the jail were probably under 
the DandanSyaka and there were co-ordinate officers with him, 
named DSndika and DandapStika (Bengal. J. R. LXIX p. 71). 
There was also a special offioer in eaoh distriot for oatohing 
thieves and robbers oalled Chauroddharanika. Hindu law and 
Hindu states attached great importance to the ferretting out of 
thieves and robbers and these were mercilessly punished when 
caught red-handed, having always their left hands out off 

Minor criminal oases were always disposed of by village 
Panohayats or village offioen. The expression ‘sadatftpat&dha* 
used in every inam grant-deed shows, according to our view, 
that ten offences of a minor character were finally disposable 
by the village officem and hence in inam villages the inamdar 
had the right to try them and to have the fines levied in connec- 
tion with them. With regard to other offenoes and higher 
oivil disputes, the practice must have been for the oomplainant 
or suitor to appear either before the king or before his distriot 
representative the R&jasthSnlya or Dandanftyaka who probably 
had the same power as the king to try oases With the help 
of assessors. And further Hindu judicial system knew no 
appeals ; a person losing his case in the district oourt might 
take it before the king and the case was tried de novo if the 
king thought fit. Apparently this was tbe praotice even down 
to the days of the Feshwas. 

Finally, we may quote here what Al-Beruni reoords in 
this eonneotion (chap. LXV p. 158): " The plaintiff has to file 
a statement and his document. If there is no written docu- 
ment witnesses are produced, at least four being required* 
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Cross examination of witnesses is not allowed. Brahmins 
and Kshatriyas are not punished for murder; but they are 
expelled the kingdom after confiscation of property. For theft 
a Brahmin is blinded and his left hand and right foot are out 
off. A Kshatriya, however, is not blinded. Other oastemen 
are killed. M This evidence shows the severity of punishment 
inflioted even on a Brahmin for theft in this sub-period. There 
is no rule in Smritis as to the number of witnesses. As the 
parties were never represented by pleaders (entirely a British 
institution in India) cross-examination was perhaps never 
thought of. But the great formality in swearing of witnesses 
and the dread of punishment in the next world probably made 
witnesses more truthful than now. The august presence of 
the king must also have added its influence in compelling 
witnesses to tell the truth. This must also have reduced the 
number of oases, especially civil, to the minimum. 

Al-Beruni describes the various kinds of ordeals whioh 
were resorted to in oases of extreme doubt. Perhaps he speaks 
from law books and not from observation. For it has always 
been a mystery as to how any party could oonsent to perform 
suoh ordeals as are described, since the man performing the 
ordeal 1 b always sure to be defeated, as nature must have 
her oourae whether the party performing the ordeal was 
right or wrong, unless some trick was resorted to. Whatever 
the explanation, ordeals are prescribed in Hindu law books ; 
and apparently they were resorted to in this sub-period also, as 
evidenoed by Al-Beruni. 

POPULAR ASSEMBLIES IN SOUTH INDIA 

In the peculiar oondition of South India L e. in Eerala and 
Tamil oountrles, unlike in tbe rest of India, popular assemblies 
existed and enjoyed executive and judicial powers. In these 
oountrles, the anciant Dravidian population was not only 
preponderant but probably more advanoed than in the rest of 
India ; while the superimposed Aryan people were in a great 
minority and they considered themselves so pure that they lived 
in almost repellant aloofness. Yet there were village Panchayats 
everywhere and district popular assemblies and assemblies 
for the whole state as is evidenced by inscriptions. These 
inscriptions being in Tamil aud Malyalam, we an precluded 
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from studying them in the original ; but we take the following 
extraot from a note on K. P. Menou's History of Malabar, in the 
Journal of Indian History (April 1925). We have already 
referred to the body of Six Hundred whioh supervised the 
working of temples (p. 204) mentioned in Mr. Pillay's article in 
I. A. XXIV. 

" There were three kinds of assemblies or Kuttams, those 
for the tara (village), for the n&du (district) and for the whole 
of Kerala oountry. The first was the meeting of the villagers 
as represented by the K&ranavars of the famil ies, to dismiss 
matters of looal interest, while the assembly of the n&du 
discussed matters of wider interest ; and was a representative 
boJy of immense power which set at naught, on occasions, the 
authority of the king ”. 

“ From the ‘ Keralotpatti ', we learn that after the Perum&l, 
began to rule the oountry, the Brahmins with a view to impose 
some check on royal authority organised the oountry into 
eighteen divisions and supplied the kings with 'assemblies 
whioh were always to be consulted on all important occasions. 
Assemblies known as * the Five Hundred the ‘Six Hundred * 
and the ‘ Six Thousand * are mentioned in the Syrian copper- 
plate described in Logan’s collection (No* HI), belonging to the 
9th century. The Jews and the Christians also had oertain 
privileges in their assemblies". (Christians and Mahomedans 
also early oame to and settled in Malabar.) 

"Mr. P. Menon refers to various inscriptions whioh 
mention village assemblies. This is a feature whioh beam 
olose similarity to the well-known growth of local representa- 
tive bodies in Tamil oountry as proved by later Pallava, Chola 
and Fftndya reoords. The village assembly of Kerala met under 
the presidency of the &6&n or headman, deoided social desputes, 
settled petty oases and attended to the various requirements 
of temples. The early British administrators of Malabar 
ignored the tara organisation of the Naim. The great assembly 
of the whole oountry was held onoe in twelve yearn. It was 
presided over by Valluvanad or Vallattiri Baja till the 18th 
oentury when the Zamorin assumed the presidency. The last 
assembly was held in 1748”. 
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M The looal administration seems to have been in the hands 
of hereditary chiefs. The oountiy was divided into Nidus 
presided over by N&duv&lis and these into Detains under 
Detavftlis. The Detam was divided not into territorial groups 
but into oaste or tribal groups such as the grlmams of the 
Namburis, the tara of the Nairs and the oheri of the low oastes. 
The Nftdu and Detains of this ooast differed from similar divi- 
sions elsewhere in that they oonsisted not of so many towns 
and villages but of so many Nairs etc. " (pp, 115-117). 

MILITARY. 

Lastly we have to speak of the military administration of 
Hindu kingdoms in this sub-period. We have described at 
length the system as it was in vogue in the preceding sub-period 
(Vol. II. pp. 242-246) and the same system continued in this 
sub-period. There were very few standing armies in the states, 
the state army consisting usually of levies of the sardars. 
Govindachandra, from an inscription already noticed, must, 
however, have kept a large standing army. Moreover the 
elephant foroe must everywhere have belonged .to the state 
which alone oould provide the heavy expenditure required for 
it. In Bengal the army oonsisted of mercenary soldiers from 
other countries olso as appears from Madanap&la's inscription 
(Bengal LXIX p. 71) of this period, the same foreign soldiers 
being mentioned as in the Bhagalpore inscription of the previous 
period ; viz. Gauda, M&lava, Khasa, Hupa, Eulika, EamSta and 
Lite with one addition viz. Ghoda. We have seen that in this 
sub-period the Oholas (also written Chodas) became powerful 
and it is no wonder that the Chodas having established their 
reputation as soldiers were employed in Bengal. It may be 
added that the reputation of Karn&fc soldiers is attested to 
even by Al-Beruni and Eam&ta or 'Eannara* soldiers were 
employed as far north as the Punjab. For Al-Beruni describes 
Earn&taka as the country “ whence those troops come which 
in the armies are known as Eannara ” (Vol. I Saohau p. 178). 
This condition is now reversed, a faot which further streng- 
thens our view expressed in Vol. II that peoples* nature is 
often ohanged; for the Eannad people, though still strong and 
martial, do not muoh seek military employment in distant lands. 
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The inscription of MadanapSla above noted mentions 
needy the same military offioers as the Bhftgalpora inscription 
of the preceding sub-period vis : 1 Mahftsenftpati 2 Dauhsidhya- 
sidhanika 3 offioers for elephants, horse, oamels and naval 
forces, besides 4 Preshapika (messengers or spies) S GamSgamika 
and 6 Abhitvaram&na two names whiob, we said in VoL I, 
it was difficult to understand. The same offioers existed in 
other states than Bengal also, except perhaps the naval officer. 
Sometimes there was a special chief for oavalry as in Bundel- 
khand. The ordinary soldier was called Bhafa mentioned 
along with Chsfo or polioeman in inscriptions, as M inam 
villages were not to be entered by Ch&tas and Bhafos The 
police department was apparently kept separate from the 
army whioh was intended mainly for external enemies. The 
polioe had their thanas or gulmas whioh were under offioers 
named Gaulmikas; and these were probably under tbe Dftndika 
of the district and he and others were under the Rtjasthinlya. 
We make these surmises from the order in which these offioers 
are mentioned in inscriptions (See Appendix). 

We have no indication in records of this sub-period also as 
to how the soldiers and offioers were paid. They probably got, 
as stated in Vol- II, oash payment as well as grain from the 
state granary. The civil offioers, however, may have been paid 
by assignments of lands and villages and in the oase of 
highest offioers, both oivil and military, of towns. 

The army on the battlefield was usually led by tbe king 
who always was in the van, riding an elephant We have de- 
scribed, as for as we could, tbe fights between tbe Hindus and the 
Mahomedans who usgfUhe same weapons but different tactics. 
Both Hindu and Mahomedan armies, however, gave way when 
the king who led them was killed or lost sight ol As explained 
in VoL IL (p. 246) the oanse of this behaviour was the absence of 
the feeling of self-interest in the Hindu or Mahomedan soldiers. 
They fought for the king and master and not for the nation. 

SOURCE or HONOUR. 

The king granted titles. Even the title £reshfoin was 
granted to mcrehaats by foe king (B. L lip. 237). 
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LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

We showed in VoL II (p. 3) how the second sub-period of 
Hindu Medimval History (800-1000 A. D.) was characterised 
by the rise of the modern vernaculars of India under the com- 
bined influence of political and religious onuses. Buddhism 
being supplanted and Hinduism coming to be reconstructed, 
the study of Sanskrit was resorted to with greater energy and 
the new philosophyjof Sankara especially had to be explained 
to the people in their own language. The Apabhranta languages, 
therefore, throughout Aryan India underwent ohange by the 
use of Sanskrit loan-words in their original or Tatsama form 
and Sanskrit and new oonjugational and inflexional forms also 
were introduced from Sanskrit. Even the Non-Aryan languages 
assumed new forms by the use of pure Sanskrit words and 
acquired new grace (Vol. II p. 168). Thus the modem Sanskrit- 
born vernaculars were evolved in the preceding* sub-period, 
viz. Bengali, Hindi Eastern and Western (Rajastftni), Panjabi, 
Gujarathi, and Marati ; as also the modem Non- Aryan verna- 
culars Kanarese, Telugu, Tamil and Malyalam. In the present 
sub-period we And all these languages so far developed as to 
give rise to literature as olassioal as that in Sanskrit Audit 
is ourious to note that in eaoh of the provinces of these lan- 
guages different forms of the alphabet also grew out of the same 
old Sanskrit Devanftgarl alphabet as evidenced by Al-Beruni. 
He enumerates the different alphabets of India as follows 
(YoL I p. 173): "The most generally known alphabet is called 
Slddha Mtfrikft used in Kashmir and Virftpati. These are 
,he high schools of Hindu soienoes. The same writing is used 
in Madhyadeia, the oountry round Kanauj also called Aryfi- 
varta”. This is the Eastern Hindi soript "In Mftlwa there 
is another alphabet oalled NIgar whioh differs from the above 
only in shape. Then comes the alphabet known as Ardhani- 
gart as it is compounded of the above two. It is used in 
Bhatia and some parts of Sind. ( This is a verification of our 
view in the geographical chapter that Bhatia town and provinoe 
(p. 173), was to the north of Sind, a part of the Panjab to the 
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west of the Jhelum). This is probably themodern Panjabi script. 
Other alphabets are Malaivari used in Southern India on 
the seaooast; the Saindhava used in Almeans&ra; the Karaite 
used in KarnitadetA 'whence those troops come which in the 
armies are known as Kannara \ the Andhri used in Andhradeia 
the Dirwari (Drivid!) used in Dirwardeta ; the LKri used in 
Liradeta; the Gaurl used in PUrvadeta by theBBuddhists." 

Now this is a complete survey of India so far as alphabet 
is concerned, and we may take it that it also rep resents the 
state of the country as regards language, a state which is prac- 
tioally the same as fcnow. In Eastern Panjab and- Eashmir, 
down to Benares we have the Eastern Hindi with its peculiar 
scrip f , in Malwa and Rijputana western Hindi, in northern Sind 
and Western Panjab we have a language distinct from others ; 
and Sindhi in. Sind. On the sea-ooast a still more distinct 
language and writing whioh is oalled MalawtrL Perhaps 
this was imported from Malabar by sea and the Saindhava at 
Almansura must be a mixed jaigan of Arabic and Hindi. Both 
apparently do not survive now. Oujarati (alphabet and 
language) apparently had not a distinct existence in 1030 A. D. 
as even the name Gujarat for the province had not oome into 
existence at that time. It will be seen that Al-Beruni does not 
mention the Marathi alphabet; probably the Lftri or the 
language of Lftta as spoken in North Konkan is anothpr name 
for old Marathi whioh beoame uniform when the Yidavas 
beoame supreme in the 13th oentury even in Konkan. Marco 
Polo (1280) mentions that there were different languages in 
Gujarat and in Thana. Marathi is now a general language 
whioh has suppressed its different dialeots viz. the Lldi of 
North Konkan, the Konkani in south Konkan as for as Goa, and 
the apeeoh of MahSrastra proper, Vidarbha and Khandesh, 
owing to the supremacy of the Yidavas and the prevalence of 
the Bhlgavata worship of Yithoba of Pandharpur both of whioh 
thing * happened about the end of this sub-period vis. from 
1170 to about 1200 A. D. That Marathi as a distinct language 
with minor dialectic differences had not only oome into 
existence but had developed about the 13t& oentury is dear from 
the literature now found of the Mahtnubhlvas and evenDnyEne- 
tvari of 1290 A. D. in its fiinished excellence presupposes 
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the development of the language at least a century before/ it. 
We find a Marathi sentence in an inscription from Koukan 
recorded by the Sil&hiras of Th&na. In Bengal also it may be 
taken that the modem veraaoular of that province had come 
into literary existence at this time. Its different script, the 
Gaudi, is mentioned by Al-Beruni. 

In South India’ already its different vernaculars, the 
Kanarese, the Telugu, the Tamil also called DrtvidI and 
Malyilam had oome into literary existence. We have given in 
Vol. IL (pp. 173—4) extracts from Dr. Sir Grierson’s Survey of 
Indian Languages showing how far Kanarese, Telugu, and 
Marathi literatures go baok. 

Besides we have many inscriptions in this sub-period 
written in Kanarese, Tamil, and Telugu. A Sanskrit inscrip- 
tion of the Eastern Gangas of 1075 A. D. gives its subsequent 
portion in Telugu (E. I. IV p. 314). We may, therefore, be certain 
that all the modern vernaculars of India, both Sanskrit-born 
and Tamil-born, were fully developed at this time as spoken and 
written languages with graoeful. literature in eaoh. Mahinu- 
bhftva writings in Marathi with Dny&netvarl coming a hundred 
years later, Pampa’s AdipurSna in Kanarese, Nanftaya's Mahft- 
bh&rata in Telugu are woiks which still survive. Some works 
in Eastern Hindi and in R&jast&nl (Dingal) still exist though 
they have not yet been studied. And Prithvlr&j Rlsfi, though 
in its-present form-it is an extensive amplification, in its nnoleus 
goes back, according to our view, to the end of our sub-period. 

This veraaoular literature is chiefly in verse and is 
generally a translation or imitation of Sanskrit poems or 
Puripas. But original works in Sanskrit on a vast range of 
subjects were written in this sub-period to which it would 
not be out of place to direot the attention of the reader. The 
great seats of learning were Kashmir and Benares, as even 
Al-Beruni records and Nadia in Bengal, Tanjore in South India 
and Kalyan in Mabftr&shtra. Kanauj and Ujjain perhaps were 
also as famous as before ; the learned men of the Madhyadeta 
who were great Mlm&nsakas in the time of Btpa and Kumirila 
were still famous, studied Vedas and performed Vedio sacrifices 
as zealo usly a s before.* T he list of subjects includes poetics 

0 fldlwr ftssdbnwiAtwmi 
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(Ahnkfcra), philosophy, law (Dharmatastra), Logie (Nylya), 
fWAnor, astronomy, medioine and mnsio. Mr. P. V. Kano has 
gioon a detailed history of the development of A 1 ankiratistra and 
shown how Mammata (1100) and others evolved the theory of 
Dhvani in this period. Philosophy also had its contribution from 
Rimtnuja and others which swelled the already vast philosophi- 
cal literature of India including, as it did, Sinkhya and Toga 
(common to all), Jain and Bauddha (unorthodox), and Kumlrila 
and Sankara (orthodox) philosophies. * We have already 
noted how law was studied in all Hindu kin g dom^ at 
period and how solid works like the Mitikshart were written. 
In Logic again anew depature was made by Hindu logicians 
at Nadia. Hemaohandra's grammar Siddha Hema has already 
been mentioned. In astronomy Sometvara son of Viknunlnka 
of Kalyan was a royal author in this period and Bhiskara’s 
Siddhlnta-ttromapi (llSO)the greatest Hindu work on the subject 
belongs to this time. In medicine Dalhana of Bhadftvara 
near Mathura and Ohakrapini, court-physician of Naya- 
Plla of Bengal, wrote detailed commentaries on Charaka about 
1050 A. D. The great learning of king Bhoja of Malwa 
and his authoritative works on many subjects have already 
been notioed. The land of Kerala was famous for learned 
astrologers and physicians (Marco Polo p. 376). On the west 
ooaskand the east ooast, under the Kadambas and the Gholas, 
music was greatly studied and danoing was specially developed. 
And in Kashmir Harsha acquired fame by his musical composi- 
tions and also his patronage of music. Thus Hindu intellect 
maintained its reputation for aouteness and brilliancy in this 
sub-period by the production of such works as K&ya-Praklehs and 
Siddhlnta-Siromapi, Naishadha Mahlklvya and Gltagevinda 
the most charming lyric in the world. Indeed this tfhlaxy of 
eminent authors Bhoja and Mammata, BhSskata and Rimlnuja, 
Jayadeva and ^riharsha and many others illunimes to some 
•stent this sombre period of Mediaeval Hindu history of India. 

• JlSMim Mdautar •trditd kr IwnaS mm ri ttto aglod m wg ay 
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L SOME 0BITI0IBM8 ANSWERED. 

(1) DR. KBISHNASWAXT AITANOA1 ON AOHIIULAS. 

Dr. Krishaaswamy Aiyangsr is his Journal of Indian history (April 
1925 pp. ltt-124) endorses our view about the Gotra and Pravara of 
Bajputs end agrees “ that our position is sound." He, however, expresses 
his dissent from our view that the Agnikula tradition is a myth and 
says that it goes back to eentnries earlier than even the BISK. We have 
maintained in VoL II that the myth arose after the Rlsl, from a wrong 
construction of its story. The doctor refers to a mention, in a Tamil poem 
of Sangam date, of a chieftain born in Agnikula. But we have shown that 
the Paramlra tradition always was that their first hero was born from the 
saorifiolal fire of Vasishtha. Bnt even the Paramlra was known as a 
solar-raoe Kshatriya being born from Vasishtha’s fire and inscriptions of 
this sub*period (1000-1100 A. D.) nowhere mention three Bajput vamlas 
solar, lunar and fire-born. We have already shown the importance of an 
inscription of the Glhadavllas wherein Chandra is said to have resuscita- 
ted Bajput vamdas which are said to be solar and lunar only (p. 221). And 
Chandra probabl/fhumerated the 86 Rajput royal families. It is, therefore, 
oertain that in the Medieval Hindu period only two vamfas of Bajputs 
solar and lunar were known. 

Seoondly, Dr. Krishnaswamy Aiysngar refers to the tradition of 
PratihSras bring born from Lakahmapa as known in tha south and mentions 
that the Psilavas were also said to be born from Vishpu’s brother. But 
the Doctor forgets that he is arguing hare against himself. If he believes 
that the tradition of PratihSras being deeoended from Lakahmapa is well 
founded, then there is no jumping to th» conclusion that the Agnikula 
tradition is a myth as the conclusion beoomes irresistible and itself jumps 
on us ; for the PratihSras being really Slryavamfi oan not be looked 
upon as AguivamiL Indeed the Agnikula tradition has no basis in history, 
bring unknown to inscriptions of this period, all the four Agnikula families 
Ohauhan, Paramlra, Pratihlra, and Ohlluky a being described in inscriptions 
assolarorlnnar. The Marathastn the Deoeanhave no Agnflculi among them, 
though they have Ohauhan Paramlra, Pellava and Chllnkya among them. 

(2) P. OAUB18HAVKAB Ol OOSBA8 OP RAJPUTS. 

Bat Bahadur Gaurishankar Ojha of Ajmer, on the ether hand, believes 
the Agnikula tradition to be baseless but holds that the gotraa of the 
Bajputs are not indicative of their desoent, but of their disoipleshlp. 
In short he follows the dlotum of Vijnlnetvara laid down in his Mitlksharl 
(e. 1100 A. D.) that Xhhatriyas have no gotraa of thair own but. have 
to take the gotraa of their purohitas, In his paper in Niger! Praehlripl 
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Jour.' el VoL V»Ko* 4 (p# 485*449) hi holds that the gotras of the Rajputs 
were always taken from the purohitas upto the period they observed 
Vedio ritnal; but 11 now even that is given up and now the gotra of 
the Rajput and his purohita are different This itself is wrong for 
the Rajput still performs Vedio ritual and there is no reason why the 
gotra of the purohita should be different from that of the Rajput. We 
have given the arguments which show that Rajputs had always gotras 
of their own and that VijnSnelvara’s diotum is wrong, In Ghapter V, 
VoL II. The arguments advanoed by P. Gaurishankar against our view 
are: 1st, that in the BaundarSnanda KSvya of Aivaghosha, Krishna 
and BalarSma are shown as taking different gotras from their different 
gurus and the Sakyas similarly took Gautama gotra; 2ndly. that in 
Insoriptions we have instanoes of Rajput families having ohanged their 
gotras. How both these arguments are ineffeotuai we prooeed to show. 

The faot that Kshatriyas have gotras of their own appears from the 
anoient Vedio Sutras dating from before 200 B. O. as shown by us in VoL II 
and this is our strongest argument. To quote against this Vedio authority 
a story given in a Buddhist poem of about 200 A. D. has not muob value. 
Indeed this is a question of DharmaiSstra and must be deoided on Dharma- 
iBstra and particularly Vedio authority. As will appear from the Ssstric 
opinion obtained reoently by us and attache 1 hereto, the Vedio Sutras 
distinctly hold that Kshatriyas have gotras of their own. 

The Buddhist tradition that Krishna and Balarlina had different 

gotras beoause they had different purohitas is absurd and is not known to 

Hindu PurSpas. The guru of both was Slndipini of Ujjain as stated in 

Harivamia and BhBgavata. Secondly, it is not true that Srlkrishpa’s gotra 

was Gautama as stated, in BaundarSnanda (PatiikS p. 439) and that of 

BalarSma was GBrgya. Srfkriihpa'e gotra musk be Atri as his descendants 

the GhftdSsamas and others have that gotra still. The statements in the 

BaundarSnanda are on their face absurd and may even be interpolations. 

We know that the Buddhism made many misrepresentations of Hindu 

traditions (e. g. they stated that Sits was wife and sister of RSma) ; and 

one ‘cannot attach any value to this Buddhist poem in this connection. 

* 

Nor is the historical argument of Pandit Gaurishankar sound. The in- 
stanoes of ohange of gotra are all found in inscriptions later than the 12th 
century and were all influenced by VijnSnedvara’s dictum. VijnSneivara's 
authority being generally respeoted is still wrongly influencing the Rajput 
community. But we have quoted in Vol .II inscriptions dating from before 
the Christian era wherein Kshatriyas mention their gotras. And the 
ChSlukyas of the Deeoan and the Pallavas of South India never fail to men- 
tion their gotras, MSnavya and BhSradvSja, in inscriptions which date as 
early as the sixth century. If these gotras were not their own but were 
those of their purohitas, they oan never be expected td have been mentioned 
In Inscriptions. And Indeed insoriptions of later ttiaes distinctly mention 
that the gotra-yishi is the progenitor of the Kshatriya clan as we go on 
to show in detail. 
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Let us take the four supposed Agnlkula clan* first : 1 The Parrjnlrsa 
are distinctly aaid to belong to Vaalshtha gotra became ihey were (or* 
from hit fire and not beoanae Vaaishtha waa their purohita. In the Udepur 
Praiaati we have cfo Fib fr u ta iilfr scrawl And thia gotta atlll 

continue* in thia elan even among the Marathaa. 8 The ChKhamlnaa 
are Vataagotri. In one inaoription the firat Ohghamgna ia aaid to be 
bom from Vataa RlahiT tear?- and in the Bijolia inaoription the fret Chi* 
bamlnaia aaid to be bom from a Brahmin of Vataa gotra (win the gotra of 
Vataa Brahmin w Rishi). Vataa ia not hia purohita. 3 The Pratihlraa 
are aaid to be bom from a PratihSra Brahmin and in another plane from 
Lakshmapa brother of Rlma. (Their gotra baa not been aaoertained). 
4 The GhSlukyas are aaid to be horn from Drova'a ehuluka and henoe of 
the Bblradvlja gotra aa stated distinctly in a EalaohOri inaoription. In 
fine, these fonr Bljput elans are born in the gotraa they invariably claim 
nptonow; and the inscriptions referred to above are all of a date anterior 
to Vijnlnedvara. Hia dictum waa dearly then unknown. 

Turning to Rajput elana whioh are lunar, we find that their gotra ia 
usually Atri and Atri la ho doubt their progenitor being the father of the 
moon according to the Furlpas. Thia faot ia diatinotly stated In the 
inscriptions of the EalaehOri Haihayaa and;of the Sanaa. The YBdavaa, 
the Chudlsamas and tbeJsdeja* also give Atri as their gotra and this ia 
true by the theory of deseent and not discipleship. 

The solar Rajputs no doubt present a difficulty. The Guhllota of 
Mewed, the Eaohhwahaa of Jaipur* Alwar and the Rstheda of Jodhpur* 
Bikaner are solar race Rajputa and their gotraa are respectively Baijavipa, 
M Knave and Gautama. Now in the Vamdlvalls given from Mann the name* 
of these Riahia do nag oome in. Wfchave, however, shown in Vol. II that 
many Brahmin gotra Riahie are ubatriyas auch as HSrita, Glrgya, 
Mudgala and others. We have, however, no tradition in the PurSuas to 
hold that Bdjevgpa* Jlinava and Gautama were solar or lunar Rsjarshls . 
For all that we know, they may be. But the moat plausible 
seems to be that these dans, when they became diatlnot in moat undent 
days, attached themeelve* to these Pakahaa for ritual praotioe and were la. 
offset adopted into these families, and therefore they have these gotraa and 
Pravaras. The expression in the Purfpaa that Hints end Mudgala attach* 
ed thamaelves to the Pakaha of Angiraa ahowa this dearly and in one 
place they ate called even ions*. It was by adoption and not by diadple* 
ship that theae gotraa were taken in undent times. For the theory as 
well as the (hot is that if a different Purohita ia taken, the gotra dees not 
change but remains the same. Therefore, the theory of pome la that the 
gotraa of these Bljpat elans were taken in very ancient times from their 
Furohitaa ; but these oaoe taken cannot be ohangefi at any subsequent 
time (seethe opinion quoted below ). This la Is a sense adoption and this, 
lathe reason why the gotraa of thoEshatriya elana* have remained un* 
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change ' for oeniuriei. Gotra and Platan, like the Veda and &khl which 
the eUn took up in anient timea for the perfonnanoe>f ritual In aoeordanee 
with it, oannot change-ii any aabaoquont ohanga of purohita. 

Gotra and Prarara amongat Brabmina oannot ohanga and tbay indioata 
daaeant and not diaoiplaahip ; why abonld tbay indioata a different thing 
among Kahatriyao » Thia difficulty, aa alao the foot that oran In anoiant 
Inecriptlone, Kahatriyaa mantion thalr gotraa with prida and hanoa they 
ooold not have been borrowed from porohitaa led ua firat to oar view and 
wo diaenaaod it with two learned Pandlta in Jaipur, IfadhnaOdana Sgatri 
(liaithila) and Vbedvara BBatri (Talanga), and on their agreement 
propounded it with oonfidonoa in oar aeoond Volume. Aa doabta have ainoo 
been expreaaed in many quartern, wa -quota below their written opinion 
specially obtained for thia rolume. 


aft 

lift anwwifla tiftaw Vtw w tiMbaft ftonft ablil ail garcgi 

*v - _»* « m £x - - — « ■** . ^ a. . .a 

Ww iilW Bn IWF fPTOVrcRT HWTW WR ^ STOw JTOWNfwl TOi 
a*wa gftftqoWft. apft fammfcr gftr aiftffw n flinft i aqmamtft' 
m w aw t fan t rcrct g qnwwd 5 twrlwft mjnft- 

WW IfHwfKi W ^TifiT 

ftfcwniall 


a 

aft 

dWaUi gttftimi ftt nj t wkVfftar atpqa f • tjfttfli Wffiamnft ftw 
srtlKf % Hjfeiwl da* snr jb f. b aw eq» aft gaft. wAt eat 

gflfti*viT«pnt. gnrtsftlWIwrftMftgqaftftw f. aggnft im gar 
fta aifiMbra fta ilnai f aftft H qq» aft «wa. 

twnfawf angmw (Uiiflwiw niwunllft awaw tw q, q«i w* 

ftanwraaftt 

Thaee two opinions prooaad on different groonda bat oometotheoame 
oonoloaion. Vlreirara £$latri baeaa hia opinion on the Sutras and diitinotly 
aaya that VijnSnodvan'e diatom ia wrong. Madhnaffdana SSatri *aya that 
tho gotraa ware taken from Porohitaa in moat anoiant tlmae and oannot 
now ohanga and thna they may: even bo looked upon aa Prltiarika (their 
own). Ha thna avoids the aboro mentioned diffionlty, of oiplainii* how 
thaaolar Kaohwahaa of Jaipur have Mlnava gotra* Tho «ia«in » of 
gotra, therefore, indioatea difference of clan. The Gohilaaof Bharanagar 
aro different from the Gnhllota of Mewed and the Bathoda of Jodhpor- 
Bikanar ait different from tho Bathoda of tho Daaoan. 



n IMPORTANT EXTRACTS PROM ORIGINAL 
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(1) Bijolia inscription A. S. J. Bengal Vol. LV pp. 41-43 

5*1 i smsafas* ninnt fr- 

W. IMA n NWISB^WN 

I sftftfUsftNft sfajsfa* 

3*5Hiwfifii: sfUftirci^s in 3 it $*• 

MWPJRW ?mlfa qfac?^: II RAiyff) IRKN^fT* 

4wPNt ii v it 

*rcrt^i*NN %si ff?Nif<wFf^ *Mg*ritaf i 
fcrwntooi cftafo fstoftra: n ^ ii aroftrctaN 

nfMWW: ?n^TO55«mwfN^r: i. 
aft* n sf^l n 

spl^n II H ll...5NPfn*GMl , JjR33Hl tfSRt N«U I %^f f^ARSt- 
%^<rra^: ii \o it «mwi^5* ^qraiy phi qfgw qsfii q R ^gq 
iwra^5 n affibr n ai n sralsNt n q?5*rt n 3r nw 1 fife- 
«W^^?rTHTfwraTW^rf: 11 A A II W^ST^%^wfaFI|S SPJAH: II 
dW?®N$dl#«4d$Md 5 M A 3 || atfMft— • ft IpfaWNN*^ I SffT 

jjftrartNui 11 a* 11 ^f^i^l^^WaRT^i 

NN^fon: I NHW#f|qrO IIAMl 

NfoR*K9«KI'HjWd: I N^RRffl NANTOTOfaqftw* ||A\H 

A?TR?5%*AI *?qfo$Ni NS NIWR fosgSRN: I N?NlPTH^ N$f*pNI; 
fcf^fajapwr u a'* 11 fcr ssflqwWr farfforogN 1 vrcft 

MlNTNt ?P.l R N W^ WI U A« || (fo* 1AA^ Slr*^ 3)... 

N^d i I tftNTNR Ni*N ^ WT I 

R^W fV ...^NNRNqnNWSffigj^fa fofaf I 


(8) Oorindohandra’s inscription (1109) I. A. XVIII p. 15. 
a f fc q R lwfrw. I gTfgfey^f g^SgW*: 1 N**r: S<?nftNfoN: 
stqqhsj nj 1 apj^q) Ni^wd Rfrnsst nr fortftro 1 ^ n*ria#»^n 
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'JHi*»i*ti^^Pi'n«ini^co qapn*R W*T*TS II fRT ^|*HW Wlftf 3*H 5Jf* 

ssfvfomfa sfonfti ?ivt f^wiyt * ii 4$ «ra *rai ff v* 

y ngywrSt ; qwRw^r l Witf^ro n^fNj^mmi- 

ft?n$l , tfRtajpf ^tflfefrnfSRnc ii tftafft wftffti* 

qforeftmfaw u foi **igw« ffi ti ^n 
^llftrtl qyHrfl *l<NPW?5lRu II ?lWI<*l4t H^TORS ff?f j^nffepWPfi^PN^ 
PHriMp 1 RR ift fri reg qtftftilt q^l%s J*^nfe?r: ii 

TOwit rafi rai fifftqljg< ifo ffo qglfitaufanm i *ri- 

win *nwi EgMiPfra ift ttJr sEw^T?Ritj% fcr ii ^fwK'?Wii<WW- 
f»fl< wrerft gprawtfirn Rt ft«i% n v^4nA«w( 

nVngvjclSfl^ltHI^ 3 ff R'JT 1 !^ 3I*NWFWfflJ II »• 



*TCR& II 3W&WWl RfKRgSpftffi^^Vi II ^^0*qf|ciRf wfalft 3TOT- 
TOiMHwtPNiIMvta q ftwiftkfoN ii TT^rfftmTO li^fl pqfa f n A- 


[r^^irimiL""urri,iuV~j."wrLt.,r^i t Li,utMiii2L3itvL-iiiiL,Tur^Lii 


^ «wr 1 srej ft Rf^f a tftHiqfa i gwmft: fMMfwm SR* 
fwiwii^fifjRq *i «renft sftfapf *ri ii...aiR*i3 rpI fsnf ^j- 

fitf$yf: 3^fW^ t^qg|1qR <a i lifl »Wri |3 : ^ W Vl 

wlf «MfrmlV4ig&w) Rjpiwl WTf^t«iwi^fH3*f(^HfawM 
*pnW q^Mwro ?ng ^pft^wwVft <rfftvr«rftt w*pl *m?t 
yrtgft yf? nyKfr qfouR ynwiTfl^ q g w fh 

^wyiwtaw ^whimRA^im gfwwro i fl ft »ifcra$fita 

*#t%ifoww g n w^wi fw g oN fo i R^r *mr yiyywhfrH 

nm. i fi?w<feifRW^T ^al fft *m <wi- 



Wiyfl ^Wf Wn «Rf VTOTOf I ffWf-fWWfW l *1 VIRW fNPflfT 

$TO ylWT TO MW Rim ^fWWWIjJfWI WgVWlPf 

4ffV^vN9^f f litWli 
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HTBA0T8 FROM O&IQUTAL HBOBIFISOXS 
(8) Extract from another Glhadvftla giant. 

trM^r WHumg'Ki'mtoi'fll sfan: 4 m* ivv* mvgft * 
^ *mwt wwt s ft n p o n fltom sfNqftta... 

ffai 

«M fjflFim «iro* mrnft- 

vm fft flWTOWlft: ft$^imro*TOm$ ftmmmfftaggm ?TO- 
^ foiw o^...*ftmmFi^*T ftqswmsrom t i jorpw Ra*<iW f#tt 
n io ii efferf^r %Fra »ifwto 

^fa^nra^f n 


(4) Extracts from G&hadavila grants E. I, IV 



w mm RSRwms: msttgymy^ : huctr i snmfcr: mrafm» muj^pr- 
wiR*(ft«w^oiijp|i||^tm(^i: ^fKim tqpimd^ i ... »faiw«ijal- 


V^tvf^n i iilrowmW tfosta fipi ii 
(p.109) — mu i(i^HHWHlm p wP>i»<<i<w»^uif *H»i^«i H y « 
mjft mmi^wrcc vwiiftr i 

(p. 1*0) 

( p. 121 ) JT^rnmta jwt 
( p. 123 ) wn*ifct^fi<MiW«wiH. 


(5) Extract from Basahi grant Inscription of Govindohandra 
LA.xir p. 103 

mit m^n...tfqg; ii{i...qg?imt uiwt **$*• 

mftm g myfrf w mffom mfoafc mim* ft* 

umm** ywt gw q fo wft w grat maritaft wwmwg R i ^ahwft <rm i 


twW mn 






^w i eRgy .... .*? l <wi l m ...jft qfrnw «ft*w 
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(6) Naihatti grant of BaU&lasena E. I. XIV p. 159 

«mWPN «fW qtmgl§w*h i 

grffafo n ft «nfft ^mjsrrs i ^t ^ 

<JU||H{»ls l^n»^irH<l4l )*WU I 

wh*#4 «p«<NW 

^w«HBwft wi ft wm3*) i frft gfl ^rw gw Way ww»4wh ytwM n 
...s *§ < fi ftws<qnwiR i riHflny< t iK ^i » n ^um i nmraflrcw 


wt ftftqft* nww*fiN r 

nfiiw^n ^gpd^^fl08Ed^w^hwa^CT»*wl*rt^n^^ww- 

^•WfPWI^IShT flf ^VifSflK ^S'*! l<fl«<K WIM'^IH $*I*<1* WfW- 

* anwfcro* wf hhVa fhwft mfalfti * i ww^j wt wwWw 
jwwiift wuwwii 

4w^w^j<h» Hi^ww*htitwlRw(8^w4lMi^>ihro Ml 


•Wftfl 4||«%<l«iWi)lK<HH^ie*l«H«t «1W«< 2*l«HWWWl«toV 

wuftwt vrifat wdwg: tijjii^Rfftfat mpviNOTJ ^pwWii 

qq^titiNwfen atftftyraiy : inrerowil*w#TO* 

IMHhiQni I TOtiwfat *fajW 4NlW 

WFftwWfru jhw »nqp«wwNw H i ^Mif|»iwii«ww w 

wmpMtnh 

Qiftwwd vn^tflopm^r nrauijHfltw 
«WJ*W9tl dfcgwN H lft faft WW W HPWWt 

rort vWlwrac to *M|mi »<dfn «... 

ffcllfiSW W^wl HPR)H*jpWJ ^N*8QRI^ Wl|jt iMlwfiN- 

falfcM»n ntowrfft H*fb 
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(7) Extract from Madanaplla’s Inso. LZIZ J. B. (p. 11), 

i * *qrcnnfa- 

W4ki*i>ifl3vHvg«'iia» flHMSIW MITCRlfifoM 

^ vmMfc 

Gfafomf 3$ «ywi<i Ahw jwt wvn«w* 

KfPlftfR* 

fo*$HW»IMyi«wJlS4l< 


<^¥^|yM»q^* T ia^i i f l ll§Ul^(^>y " lfeglA^W« ! d^^l^q, I 8T»tf*IT- 

tff&iH fluim<(MiflHt sifted a^wrcm* 

ffcirct wif hh^ dtwlSr amifcifo * i ftifrwig mm i *nit4ft- 

fcftmtt m»r. sag? wt$w qrcmyi trromg t 

WTifow ■H^HNtfUJ vRi|flWtft* STyiddiM^I! 

iftftmwijB d<HWMH i <? > <ift< w n^wRq> H » tRswqqitfowfon i 
mrwpfc fcffiswte Whiww <!Wfaw 

q l fortiRKifrygww «w^w«fti5j^mn«i^iWsr 

qmfiUfow ^i(|(^ i w*qw^ i ft^w.^»M i (il i ^vrt qh w wifty i w 

M£H| l %<M ft mftg l<n: ^NWhkiHlfa 
HfHIVWgwf$d^l u ll?ta g*W*?f tJWPftfSW R^filWlfo: 

grit qyffrqfo i grerwr . wiwuwt*- 

qm*ww i rifrnftnfr* SraritoifwwgflWl* 

gw wmsf fl^dWfRW^ii^uvi^rvi^^Hflj^^ to* « **- 
H I ••• ot wvaWtfft g t ...fofofafo i giWWftFiriNw 

*0*$$* ffl¥t II grit H<*HI«« » HW»?PW 

^wiChraiNprac # 


(8) Eitraot from Scmra plates of Paramadideva (Chandella) 
St 1223 (1166 A. D.) E. L IV p. 123. 

riw i giffct i ontmonfa^ ftri i mqfa ifajrof 

■tow* fitwg; i m jw^t 

TOWftWT. «»• T* yc^qqtqRT ...»?yT^r...^» , UHMI^KVWfJKH 
IW& ri)HW{H(<^y) R*ji 4I n ••• ftritri fr ft vfw m wv ™ W** «* 
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W*iV..OIHIOI§HMfll< OI|imO«lN OPOWfoWI* fgftWIO*HO- 

^ WWWlM ^iWW^W oofa oo*ooft ooiywoft orcg f : *Wl$rt 
oOqRfofadu own hoswbt: og o mmywi i wflHiqfoqi toroopgfi 


tiUtLki:piiLl&iaSLiHLLiJ[iiifl:~iriiLr>w»Migt:kLUt^^5LnuLr^^ 


«nf «3*3*noft8*n o*o$ *jft» m» Vnwsft » jwot.. 

^r«f Hrco^ynyffiTOflo^owrt ogrttoft- 
***** 1*3^ 5?fr ^RSrrrj^r o i o p i ft wft op hw»o 1 opti- 
w^ilWI *ihi*iim*ot oym. . .qrro yTN< » ww^»»i< ? UH{ ^of 

4$rir...ff<r o?or owffifc: oppHorfttf ofa*o: o y ftiwo i a pfl ot ooftyqr 

W Pf ft P p n O l* 

«dfo*j<ira><H oftfdH swfafo tfoRpfewsjft* ofifrn* ooi^oaqpoio 
a^HMl o*fat o4oaf qHwwftM or ffof o %ofto: o n ftynor orfen 
TrosfrRofiforw *m no ii ftftft oRowriwlo o«4iofcr. i 
*mfW ofloafirnvtdpr i ms ofpflj n 


(9) Bhopal plates of Udajavarman ParamSra LA. XTV p 254-5 

a* ooftr ®fou*gvw i sioft «o)o$vUft o: onfo ftoft or i 

ftwr &rf om^toiffTOfto ii 0J ^*RR^f»0«0l«IHPW «ian i 
^lowoft^ooft^oftyMi t n <rjpt. *tiri» qpt» #wroNi%» 
qi^igwm o. o. o* «r* « fto q o oo4foti>ft wpfft ftm»< tMi»wjW Bi ^ i - 
awf^^ifiMHHiHWJuiwl^o^Mmimnim^K ffrpropr HpfOK 
^Nw^MfroH yOW OJTOfJJwt^f 00R*l?m^HfRI«^lc4<0>K faro 
HPT HUfHR *ft #n* gyw#it frspflmft || ftsoqm^ 

ofttm oftwiw offl foo ro g rc iorofti*i«l » ro Wofl oii frn oft- 


if m iimw « 'i « > v + w »*»•!' «g< » 1 'V v 

f : #W^00 HOT II SROlft: sf)R**i<*i«i<fl<i O^nfTO^ftvgTOTOO fa 
srwi oift «np% iv*t fant gft »h oWroirot ftof fanor oift 
ofoft* faflft otfainwl ynrotfaof pttwi ftfatow ww ft oft- 

OPT ^oft^^l-dd”! OTIOTJjfc.OOOOf OOPfaft oo*o*$ oftripiftw* 
OIOT*JBIwlfT®OvW5TOFO!Of afO WOW OfNw Wt O^PfwPf 300^0 O 

fafaoranof o ft ft^goo o i ggofagfa oM fa ^Iffa oftfa 

-—*....*& „ J|*% i yr % r ^ - *s. - : ?: * ■ X, /V S r-v Si^ 

•et wimw ■nwwinprcf $w mw(n fPTOffWWW emnppr 
TjfWIK jiRw OI^TOIO OOftBftfff JJ**fUl*ll*ft ftftft$N 


IXTBAGH FROM OBtOlNAL OfSCBlFROn 
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ram ra flnt oiwrayw i rapraftyft fritgraamira^M* 
raift ra qqf n * n n Wrafa p n m ra^ l Mira«ff<ftrarftra: 
ra< ra «5fo ran raffo ra Sta ra n raran fo r * 

wttwil^nininwftW'jtw ®m nntNr if rak >i^ki*mh raraJm 
y*nR5 yji raqetMifo mWNtf*ra* s*raw(iralraiynrae: 
qirafiraq... «tratt npyra «ft ra^mr ym» efiraft^ftraro raftt 

(10) Extraot from Goharwa plates of Karpadeva E. I>XI p.141 
(faragfto... ra^:...ra:...fc«r...) n ^ ran qmfrmqy i m 

wnffmft fl h fqnfl i... hi i % 4) mragnt nwfcft n p wmfrft n fft numw) 
nyrafifartfafr nyraftfnt nyyrcftnl ny nranftnt nmnraflt mnm- 
nwft ntmKH'tftriti raoranfrawfifllinn nnwnnPi jj'WMimNi ^luimn 
rat raipipnnftqjftnt fltfararanrartf mraifil ntnnft ranmraffit 
ftft ra wg rat ran rain rarrant rara^n: raidfra: mftirairatt 
wfto n frra rayiqftnfcy rfrra » ft^ #i tfi i n^ t raif|rapraW^ 
ipftira raranro jftgqtnw rararf^w ragjra 

qforafa rr ftrc pft ... frnnt raw rara fircng** nnrafr -- 
ra*« fRtmw «ww(lnMH » j > n*ti«i(|tra ( t^<inwwwHwn^wi t ranyw 
ra rft W*tfn?ff ...feftnt ra*ftrafewfr% i rattf n Ararat i *ml 

(11) Extraot from Miraj plates of Jayasinha Western 
Ohl&lukya of Ealyan A. D. 1024 ( L A. VIII, p. 18 ). 

ranfopra^ ft #tftpm ran raitfh nrarawOwNwroi^ rai 
raratfft flfos «wra *rar\*vra(t draMnViwWrawifr 
Pmqqpiiw nrasw mw^ mni'wwwra nra *jrai 
nnlArart . , #TH*5lw , tl4nMwi(%<fiMi^'nqHt , MHnm...RqqMNift 
gffonwym nn p Mb ylHun n^ranftft nyntftfr eftrawihiw 
wjw ib^M^ frarai^rtProw ^iNwt ulM| 

nrajjwnn; n rafi j o^n WWNm- 


APP2NDIX. 


tom «g?<H toaTTOWjm toa w tos 

ftora* i tog nfpftt «fh to 11 

(12) Extract from Bhadan grant of AparKjita Sillhftra 
K L m, p.267. 

... ( wm y f z ivU ) ... g i TOpftstoroTOwq qaf- 
toi l ... aw n Sfa^KM : wfto ww- 


hwi? aimjwlwft i ^eronstovtorog tot* 

ftoro ogt 

t ) aftfrUMfoWH T- 

••• 

ftoiftgqflwKH^rtwfrg ftow «n*i 

gjp* ffyfalffPtoj fl rfrT TO: si^n: I gfaitot *F fpi: 

at *i tofa* qfami swfto i ... «|W«4^ttow<toV) 

torettorrcitoift *ro toFTrcritofrro ffetotraftro* 

HfiR i HF *fltogttot t wl^< ri frtoftfr a tot awwp^jjhi 

to t mrototo wroft$ fgrto ?mr wn# gro...?nn »plfo «m«n 
to TOwmwlMWifoi sntoMWi^ *i*to 

^wrort^pig *uto 


(18) Extract from Bhandup plates of Ghhittarija E. L XII* 
dilihftra seal has a raised Garuda and a golden Garuda banner. 



UklklUWLi 


yw^ f w n toto*m tofltoty rt M i wft f ro * ra «*toSh 
a w iffo ft w 7? \« tofM ft 1H tofltowMft .DM 

ifto «M eee <jnw(towie4 ...TOwtoto v^tmnfto -eto^ro 


••a' 
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(14) Extraot from Bhavnagtr logo. p. 1S7. 

^fcw ggnq Rn 

■ivra** wi Rffiyn »myi«u% R»n> yrowwwrow . n *wi 
fPwmWwr AW&rr AteRt iwMNR*wtAR(wRw • xwi* 

q 4 pK» fcft rA^.i $* an »rrR ^ ^fowqAtrcnn . i 

... WW l B s ^R%Rl^fr>R>4*ft»W I R^ 

II ••• t ...RRiCtwi Mfayftqt m*hg wv- 

Rvm^r 7 ...R*p^ (3|$« »* atfanf^ *» u «A$4 
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▲PPZVDlX. 


Ill vferatift 


qrowi ii toHvj i nfer^rt wn *ni * warn w*»- 

w'n n ^fii^idNi: v’otk ^ 11 ^n^iA * 

Ry w<*iHMHW *wr mt i rrnffrefr y feg’t T*fonpfrftfoir: n 


iiv * i ^ i« ii ■ - » • - f ^t» ^ \ ^ » i « n 'i « v w* • * ■•-'i ^^-t« 

rVI WWntll^^l^lllH^Wi^l tWTfWf IJ^H^Wn^^u^l^vHIWlOlT tWJp 

(^pri f$rcqivit 3 ftng: ^mw i Rw n <raflqw ^MfR«^Mi- 
*°p*i nfmwH«w«< qhfoiWite^ i #m<r » nwR mimumi «r 4m: ti gift- 
itaraaiw 3$ cfitnfoisi fw i »M i mii>f i HMj i ^«i ?nw i HuPWftw pr 
* forrot i n «rcif8fafl$wra 

^n^uRwn i y «tsi**t ifai * i n w i N h ^i ^: «Nnfs 

i srrNft ^ qftniPTt $*#*: n q^qinwfwpT gffrewft 
w#TC I *ft*n*vfawf«i fosqwj wnfcp: n a i fera^<Hi^Hiw Mw i 
wfar V ffeirot «Nftqsr«f mn n ^[*wsi*wi% n 


*fw(ft ^wtaw$«sfo*nj(iiflfan* i *fi*«nwRn 

3fw «(Witaii<tyjti: u 5^5 sw^ffNtem n 
wwwfuftfm toi i s t®n«f 3 ^ivmi<iiI qsntfdraftiti n 
*Wifik*4 gilfllWH’lfon | 44Hikl(^Wt«M*) WWl^B H #1 ^Wj 
Rmh<» i >rii*#wi 4 * *$l*n*j*tifcti h wiynf^ *jip«r 
«wuftft>«iifog| i »ptfiK<fll»3* uifW 7 ? wi ii *llgftfti%q«ifti fttiTVW* 
fiwr i g «i$raf qosqMw ii qfo * qftfinmf - 

ipffifo lynft Bhnpw4 ifcnfl nfiwft:ii fo Rh nft g ^ii 

PlVW— «I^^4iwi«sn%4F*IFf Vf 

n I fljfif'iftjfww i vn^Bpnft 

wii(*N i *W^i qfPrafer wp %m%f: n fNnptf * <ptot *iy fri 
ftnwtft «*ra<rtf «4uwifl^, n mfoftft Wtam i trQpfltapftfer 
• tf*n& ^i&fhi * wwnyifwRi) ^ it 
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▲Mol Fatah 47 
Abdulla bin Malmun 39 
Abdul Malik 11 
Abdul Rashid 140| 

Abdulla Tai 46, 60 
Abu All 39 
Abu-Baker 81 
Abu-lnsoriptlon 154 
Abul-Fath Boat! 35 
Abul Fa*aF304 
Adirriuan 318 
Adhi-Ra jendra 318 
Adhyakshas 489 
Administration 457 
Agamas 439, ff 
Agnlkuias 475 

Agriculture in Mediasral India 393-4 
Ahalyabai 166, 

AhimsA ( in the north ) 571, 400, 
411, 415, 424, 457 
Abmadahah Abdaii 10, 45, 48, 49 
Aiyangar, Dr. Krishna Bwamy 475 
Ajmer 4, 44, 339, fall of 341 
Akbar 98. 101, 185, 8G5, 213 
Al-Balhaki 98 

Al-Beruni 8, 4, 6, 7, 17, 21. 27. 28, 36. 
37, 41, 42, 57, 61, 62, 64, 67, 69, 80, 
84, 87, 99, 1(1, 158o. 179. 188, 195, 
877, 302. 304, 373, 384, 43!, 435, 
Alexander, cavalry 27,2*, 116,127,128 
Alexandria 94 
Alba 183 
Al-Idrisl 80 

Allagddin Kbilji 224, 280, 281, 282, !Q2 
Al-Mas'audi 18,19, 20 
Alphabets of India 471, 472 
Alptagin 11, 13, 88, Similarity with 
Maloji 18 

Al-Rukbaj( Arsehosia ) 23 
Altamaah 348, 357, 335, 357 H. 
Altontash 51 
63 


Al-Utbi < Historian) 28 
AnandapXla 18, 22, 38, 86, 40, 41, 42 
43, 44, 45, 48, 49, 50, 56. 37, 69, 128 
Anantadeva of Thana 243 
AnantarSja ( king of Kashmir ) 810 
Anantavarmah Chodaganpa £67-9 
Anhilwad 89, Ac. fall of 349-50 
Animal food, 375, 413, Saorifioes 
Aniyanka Ehiroa 269 
Ansuri 98 
Antarvedi 2, 13 
AparBditya II 245 
AparSjita 242 
Appar, S^iva saint 276 
Army, of foreigners 11, of Hindu 
kingdoms 370 
Arslan 141 
Asad 10 

A d&ddhara, Jain writer 175 
Asjudi C8 

Astapradhan of Shivaji 455 

Adoka 63, 265,270 

Assemblies, of people in 8. India 467 

Astronomy 474 

Advapati 126 

AtpurB Inscription 153 

Aurangjeb 31, 114 

Authors in Medimval India 474 

Babar 102 

Baih&ki 13, 132-134, 136-137, 189 
Bajirao 57, 59 

Bakerganj (inscription) 354 
Balajl Visbwanath 28 
Balkb 29, 48 
BallSIa Sena 233 
BSpa 72 
Bipagangg 52 
Bgpapnra (inscription) 154 
Banner ji R. D. 232-2i»3, 226 
Bannu 37 
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INDEX. 


BappS RXwal 150 
Bans 79 
BukiiiblN 
BUS 

Bmn 4<o -his teaohnlgs 411 
Blthinda 16, 17 

Battle-of Ohbaohh 45, of Tania 999 
Rial aooount of 997, 998 
Bans 4, 36 

Boof and the Hindus, 400 
Bohnm 141 
Bektusun 30 
Bsnarat 55, 194. 984 
Bengal - Congnest of 952 ff, 
Bhadnblhn 406 
Bhlgavata 299 
Bhsgavanta-BhBskara 299 
Bhagvadglta 28, 404, 42 
Bhandarkar, D. R. 231, 235 , 296 
Bhanda. B, G. 261, 299, 294, 425, 426 
Bhandop (insoription) 249 
BbSskarSoharya 282 
Bhatia94.37-98.40.471 
Bhatinda 41 
BhBva-Brihaspati 203 
Bhavanagar 901, iosoriptions of 487 
Bhelaa 358 or BhBUagn 4 
Bhora 96, 41 

Bhlmal. 60. 61, 89-20, 197 II 206-9 
Bhtmadeva 21 
Bhlm-nagar 51 
Bhinmal 4 

Bhoja 4,27, 44, 149; 187, 189, 211, 213 
255.270,474, Patron of learning 
' 156b - his ey stew of Government 
157, - hie works 156, - defeats 
Ms 158 -his death 161-163,-his 
generosity 166-167 
Bljainl Si, 195, 96 
Bljolia (insoription) 145, 146; 149150 
Bllhapa 160, 169n, 175, 257-59, 278, 
Bokhara 10b 29, 90, 39 
Bnhmakshatn 295 
Brahmin-eadte snbdisidsd 975 ff. 
subdivisions aooordlng to 0000(17 
of restdeoe, 978 to philosophy 979 


Brahmins, their food 981, - and law 
of marriage 980. 381, - migrating 
980 - at soldiers 111 
BrShmapapBla 18 
British Empire 58, 67 
Buddha 120-241 

Buddhism —spread of 405, dis- 
appearance 406, -teaohtngs of 405, 
Buddhist mathas 439 
BOhler 199 
Bundlkota 302 
Bust 23, 

Oaste, Ramlfioation of 973 ff— Al- 
Berunl's description of, 379-874, 
444,-dlfferrnoe between Persia 
and India 374ff. raoial and occupa- 
tional 393,-Us manifold sub-divi- 
sions 375, -and marriage 378,-rigi- 
difloation of 363-64, 366. 

Cavalry 27-28 

Ceremonies, multiplied 440* 441 
ChShamSnas 145 ff 
OhakrapBni 474 
Chakravartin definition 448 
OhBtakyas (of anhilwad) 159 
GhSlukyas (Kalyan) 159 Later 259 ff 
ObambB— history of 312-313 
GhBmunda 197 
Ohandanwab— battle of 343 
Chandellas 4,16,85, 86, 179ff 806, 951 
Chandrsrat 65, 77, 79 
Chandradova 163, 189, 210 ff 
Changiskhan 70, 96, 100 
Chauhans 4, 27, -of Nadul 901, 340 ff 
ChBvadas 450 
Chedi 4, 187 ff 
Chhachh45.47.49 
OhhittrBja 243 

Ohild-marriages-ortgtn 395 prevail- 
ing custom 396 and Buddhism 896 
Child-widows 397 
Chitcrgadh (insoription) 154 
Chitpavanslf, 980 
Oholas of Talijore 279 ft 
OhodSsamss 800 
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Oolebrooke 133 

Complexion of various peoples 9 
Ooim 143, 135, of Sbahl king* 35 
Conversion-28, 33, 83,403 
Oow o slaughter of 300 
Ounnigham, Genera), 304 
Dalhana 474 
Dlmaras 311 
DBnasIgara 333, 440 
Dan Shikoh It 

Delhi 7, 37, 44, - fall of 330, 340 - 
303; of PrlthrirBja. 380*337 
Deshmukh 433 
Deshpande 433 
Devaplla 395 
IThanapBla 138 
Dbanga, 33, 44, 113 
DbXrsvarsha 301 
Dharamohand 54 
Dharmaiastra, - study of - 440 
Disposal of the dead 400 
Dhratia Mr. 105 
Divorce, absenoo in Hindus 397 
Doeuments484 
Drinking 400 
Dull. Hiss 13 
Durlabha 145, 147, 197 
Dvylirafa Klrji 800 
■astern Ganges of TriEalinga 835 
Blophanta oa»ea 353 
Bephute 89, 113, 373 
Hltot 15, IS ,33, 35, 88, 33, 34, 33, 37, 
40-41, 43, 45, 58, 53, 30, 438 eto, eto 
Bphtnstone 83 
■agin -Me* of 449 
■piourianism In Hindu rriigfen-416 | 
Bxseutire 457 " ' 

■g ponaee of kingdoms 453 
Fast days, Al-Bennl on 441, 445 
Farukhi 98 
Famkhjad 141 

Festivals, Al-Benni on 441, 443 
Flrdusi 101 

Flriahta 15, 33 ,37, 43-45, 49, 53, 88 


Firosshah 53 

FiroJ Tughlaq 373 

Fleet Dr- 831, 388, 390, 393-94 

Food 399 

Foreigners 393 

GlhadsvBlas 80. 343, 344 

Gakkhars 43, 45, 46, 48n. 50, 345 

Gauds 44, 48 

Glndbln 88 

Gangas-8ee Beaten 

Gdngeya 4, 187 ff. 

Genimi ElvB58 
GarbhBdhSns 400 
Garjtstan 59 

Ganda, seal and banner 446 
Gauda-Sarasratai 379 
Gaurishankar 148, 153, 308, 307, 
813, 832. 353, 857, 881-334, 300, 301 
304, eto. eto. 

Gautama* -of 17. P. 398 

Gayakarps 100 

Qenedlogleal Tables of 
GhSbamSnasofSambhar 14S,Gubi- 
lots 153, ParamSs 177, Chsndellas 
of Mahoba 185, Haihayas of Tri- 
pura 198, ChSlukyss of Anhlhrad 
809, GlhadavStas 813, Pile kings 
of Bengal 230; Sena kings 338, 
ifclaharas of Thana 350, dater 
Chalukyas of Ealyan 888, Eastern 
Ganges 873, Cholat of Taejon 380, 
Kadambas of Goa 395, Kadambss 
of Hangal 896, Rattts of Sann- 
dattl 893) Silaharaa of Eared 398. 
Ghaisas Brahmins 895 
Ghasnevide 39, 43, 48 
Ghaani 11, 19, 34, 45, 43, 51, 57, 70 
Ghiyasuddln GhOri 141, 143 
Ghor-oountry 58,-royal line 339 fl» 
Gibbon 83, 75, 88 94, 97, 113 
Gilgit-Vedio otrlUsatioa at 8 
Godina 400 

Gotraa of Hajputi 875 E 
Govlnda III 80 
Govindaohandn.Sll etc 
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Oosiadaslag 110 
Grammar 474 
Grierson, -Sir 6 
Guards— foreigners as 11 
Guhilot kings 150 
Gahllas of Bbavnegar SOI 
Gunpowder, discovery ala. 115 
GWakaMS 

Gwalior 44. fall of 357, 354 
Halkayaa 4, 154, 187 ff 
HKflbll 

Hammira-oharlta 14ftl50, 198,331,356 

Hhmmira, title of, 10 

Hamidolla 87 

Hangal S89 

Hanjamana, nagar 351 

Banal 157. 340 

Harakall drama 140 

Haraprasld B&atri 331n, 307-8 

Haraha 33, 133, 304, 310, SIS, 369 

Baraba-klng of Kashmir 310*311 

Harivsmta 369, 380 

Harlotry 398 

Hally adha 334 

Haaro47,49, 50 

Halmand 19 

HemSdri 440 

Bcmaohandra 194, 1?6, 300, 301, 
303^804, 305, 411, 474 
Himalayan kingdoms 309 ft 
Hinduism, ebangod aapact of 431 ff 
modern, 443, split in 437 
Hindu kings, neglect armies 133 
unity among 113, ebaraotor 37 
Hindus, thoir army, 113; their bones 
115, their humanity 110, their 
poHlletl ideas 117, their political 
apathy 135, their soldiers 39, 39, 
laok of stubbornness 90;tuper{ority 
in arms 115, laok of religions 
seal 134, 

Hiaen Tseng 1,4, 31, 76, 84, 93, 136 

Honour, sou res of 470 

Hocale 317, 336 
Heyasalas of Halebid 388-884 


Hugs, a Bajpns elan 158 

Ibrahim 141 
ibn Asir 87, 88 

IdentOoation of Thanesar Expo. 68 
Idols, famous 437 
Idolatry of the Hindus 93, 96 
Ido/, worship 434 ff. in Jainiim and 
Bnddism 408 
Idols of BSma 437 
Idols, of dofferoat metals 435 
Ilekkhan 30,33,39, 41,48,59,70 116, 130 
India Al*Beruni’s book on 1 
Indus 30, 38, 36, 37, 40, 40, 45. 49 
Inscriptions of Kabul kings 31, ox* 
traots from 478 ff 
Inscription writers 178 
Intelligence Department 50 
Iron-piUar at Delhi 303 
Ismail 10 son of Sabuktagia 33 
Istargin 51 

Jadejas 300 
Jagadera Parmara 300 
Jagannsth temple bait 368 
Jagsom 67, 476 
Jahlndadknan 46 
Jalohand 343 ff. 315 
Jails 466 

Jains in Hindu courts 407, and 
Sanskrit 407 and 8ohools 407 
teaohers407 

Jainism 371, its rise and deeliae 
403,408 decline in Tamil, Karnatak 
and Andhra 410; progress in 
Gujarat 407 ■ ft comp, with 
Buddhism 403; influence of 40ft 
Life rary activities 40ft in the 
north 413, Subdivided 406, 411 
Jaipsl 38, 84,17, S3, 81, 33; 3ft 36* 
40,41,66,133,1*3, abstains from 
wine 8ft as a general 13ft 188 
prisoner cf Mahmud 31, Death by 
cromaticn IB JayspSladeva 31 
JaJahutM 
JaJjemau 8 
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Jalalabad 38 
Jalandhafa t 
Jandbal 77 
Jlnjou II 
Jtfidm 234-474 
Jay antasinha 207 

Jsyasinhsl60,192,199,of Kalyan255,6 
Jayaswal Mr, 188 
JelaUndin 88 
Jonaraja 800 

Judioial administration 465, Al-Be* 
rnal on. 466 If. 

Jama masjid of Obazni 82 
Jvlllmukhl temple 50 

Eabul 5. 9, 10, 16, 19, 20 
EachhapaghStas 305 
Eaehhwahas 305* 306, 357, Hara- 
praiSd Sbaitri’a ▼lew on 307, 308, 
Eadambas, of Ooa 301, Ml, of 
Hangal 289, 90 
Eadir Billa, Khalifa 40 
Eadirkhan 39 

EBkatTyas of Warangal 282, 382 
EalaohUrls ( of Ealyan ) 263 
Ealaohnrl Haibayae of Chedi 187 If. 
Ealanjar 44, 351 Expedition againat 
by Mhmnd 81, fail of 351 
Ealada ( Eaehmir ) 310, 312 
Ealhapa 53, 72, 167, 218, 247, 359,884 
Ealldlaa 8, 89, 176, 171, 284 
Ealtngatnpparani 279 
Ealtvarjas 445, ff 488 
Ealyan 222 
Eamalauarman 21 
EananJ 3, 3 2 , 38, 44, fell of 342, 
(fall of, before Mahmud) 76ff 
Kandbar ( QSndbBra ) 17 
Eangra Eatooh ( Rajputs ) 317 
Eanlahka 196 
Eanjl ( Eanebl ) 3 
Eane P. V. 474 
Earhad 207, 293 
Earade Brahmins 195 
Earn Bal 350 
Earpika 463 


Earpa ( Ohedi ) 188 ff 
Earpa ( OhBlnkya ) 198 
Earmatian seat 39, 41, 69 
Earpnra-Manjari 371 
Easdar 23 

Eashmir 13, 49, Alberuni's discrip- 
tion of 5, Bistory of 309, 11 
Eashtawar History of, 317, 18 
KSyasthas 391 
Eeralas of Traranoore 285-6 
Eerowli, Yadaraa 299 
Ehs juraho 4, 186 
Ehllafat 41, 71 
Ebokkars 46 
Eborasan 40 
Shutba 41 
Ebnsru Malik 330 

Eielhorn 148, 161, 2, 173, 174, 177, 
182, 184, 188, 198, 201, 2C5, 206, 
310, 213, 214, 215, 242, 2(5, 262, 265, 
267, 283, 293, 304, 

Kingdoms ( number )447 
Kingship 458 
Eirtistambha 346-7 
Eolhapurs, Mahalakshmi of 393 
Eotkangpa ( History of ) 50, 52, 86, 
95311, 10 

Erishna Midra 181 
Eshagrijas 84, 380, the relative 
position of Families and Marriage 
385, Three subsections 374 ff 887' 
Boling and agricultural 388, of the 
south 388, Study Vedas 384 432 
Exist in Ealiyuga 432 
EubhB ( a river ) 9 
Eolaohandra 73* 74 
EumSrapBla 201, Cbartta 219 
EumSrila 227,444,474 
Eunk ( Eonkan ) 3 
Eutubminar 346 A. 

Eutubuddin 113, 184, 207, 208, 303 
356 Life of 340 ff, 344, 348 ff. 

L5da Brahmins 381 ff 
Lahore 19, 21, as written in Persian 
LuhBTUfe 
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Lakhaauti US-16. 851, MS; Sen* 
Mags of 831 

LiUumvihu SSStSMff.tr* 232.234 
Us flight defended SSS 
LtkshmTdhara SIS. S8S 
LalUya 10, 16. 19, SO 
Lamghan 25, 28 
Land (-measurement) 4(3 
LaMPooUM.S7f.10S, 118 
Language at Ghaaoi and Delhi IS 
ai Bengal 233 & 154 
Lele 157, MS, ISO. Min, 1(3, 1(8, 17( 
Legislature 458 
Lingayata, 4Sn 
Lingayat eohiem 418 ff 
Litaroture 473-474 
Looal administration 4(9 
Logie 474' 

Lohapura‘20 
Lohara dynasty 311 
Lnsrd 157, 158, Ml, Min, 183, 168, 
S70, 171, 174n, 178, 173, 175, 1?( 
Madana (drama writer) 176 
MadanapSU 329 ff of Badaun 186,919 
Madanaeaman 182-3-5 
Madhnsodana Shaatri on gotras 478 
Mgdhva-phllosophy 4S5 
MahlbhSrata 29,26, 43, 51, 59, 73, 
7i MS, 127, Ml, 929, 274, 984, 
181 497 

MaMkUa temple destroyed 358 ff 
Mohammad (Bhaktyar) S5S 
MaHmud (Ghami), -invasions of 1,- 
blrth of 15, ezpendltion to 
Somnath 89, 98,-boilds Jama 
mooqne 96,-death and character 
97 fl^-his sons 97, 132, -titles of 97 
-patron of learning 98, -and reli- 
gion 99-charged with avarice 101, 
-his eruelty in wayll6. See also 
12, 28, M, 38, S9, 30, M, S3, 57. 
39,40-43,48,49,139,188, 198, 213,31# 
Mohammad Ohori 141, 187, 205, 330, 
it 386, 339, -death of 343 
Mohammad Tnghlaq takes K*ngya« 
fort 53-54 


Mahemedan tactics in battUSMM* 
MahSrSstra Prefaoe, 7, etc. 
Mahlvamdo SM 

MahSvira-oomp with Gautama 405 
Mahlplla 225, 226 
Mahoba 186 
Mahodaya oity 3 
Mahomedanism— Spread of 401 
Malik Kafur, Preface, 280,281,283,284 
Milojl 13 ' 

Mammata 474 
MSnasottash 2(0 
Mandaglr 5 
Mandawar 856 
Mandi, history of 315 
ManglSnS ( inscription ) 341 ff. 
Mankha 244. 247 
Mansur 1L 26, 30, 39 
MannHoi 52 a 

Maroo Polo 245, on LSda Brah481ff 
Maratl^s II, 46, 114 to 114 
MarSthadeda 5 
Maratha Kshtriyas 385 
Marathi 478, 473 
Marriage-oustom change in 3M 
Mafhas 439 
Margalla pass 60 
Maa'and 132, 135, 138 
MathttrS 41 fall 70, 95 
Mgs! Amir 10 
Medicine 474 

Menon K. P— on assemblies 468 
Meroeuarysoidlers 4(9 
Merutunga 16L 1(S, 194 
Mernvarman 3x2 
Me wad 359 
MlhirknUlM 

Military administraitioo 469, 
it officers 470 
Minhajms^iraj MS 
Ministers 45S 
Mltaksharf 440,474 
Mohyal Brahmins M 
Moksha, Views on 4M 
Monarchies in IndU 417 
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MMMMfoat 
Mubarak 246 
Mfflaraja 87 196 206 
Multan 1 34-39, 4o, 42 
Munja 24 
Montaiir 12 

Nadlad 474 
Vlgda, Call of 859 
Hagpur Fradastl 170, 148 
Hagar Hot 80 if. 

Hlharwala ( Analhiwad) 56, 350 
Handana ( Hindona ) 60. 62, 63 
Hafolaan 90. 98 
Naraalnba worship 84 
Haralaba Taman 191 
Harayandas 21 
Hardin 56. 60 
Nasin98 

Hasir-nd.-doula 12 
Haar U 10 

Nationality-want of feeliog of in 
Hlndna 368, 450, -cantos 451 
Nayaehandra Sul 223 
Henwrar 5 

Hopei, history of 311-12 
Nialtagin 133, 134, 187 
Hirnaya Sindtm 488 
Hiahapur 29 

Hiaaanddin 29, 80, 83, 15, 86 
Niaamnddin Ahmad 60 
Northen India Fiiulpla oauiea of 
downfall 359 if Subsidiary oanaea 
368 ff 

Hah 11, 1128,30 
Hurptu, -history of 313-15 

OlBeors of kings 454 
Ggatai96 
0(doala467 
Orissa 270-2 

Ornaments 399,-on battle field, 82 

Padmsgnpta 167 
Fedmasarabhare 315 
PMa kingdom 7 
Paaehayais 466 


Pandyes of Madnra 284 
Panipat 45. 46, ff 

Panjabl7, Downfall-Apparent oanaea 
111-7 Probable oanaea 118-131 
Paramlra 44.91 s.of Dhar Bhoja 15617 
later kinga 169 ff 
Pariharas 305, 351 
Parshawar 28 
Parragupta 311 
Psiupata Philosophy 419 
Patel (Patil) 463 
Pathak Prof. 289 
Pathsnkof 313, 314 
Pattala 19 
Fattakila 460 
Patta-mahishi 458 
Fattavardhana 376, 382 
Peshawar 1 19, 31, 43, 49. battle 32 
Peshwas 20 

Phallus worship 418, 421 
Pillal Mr. P. Sunder 265 , 286 
Pippalla tree at Allahabad 3 
Pliny 247,265, 284 
Poliee 466 

Politloal Geography of India 1-7 
Poona 111, 14, 20, 29 
Politioal condition 447 ff 
Probodha-Chandrodaga Drama 181 
Pratapavardhana 67 
Pratlhlra Kings 2-28-136 
Prarara 377 

PrithvirEja ,- birth of 321 -326 defeat 
of 334, - death of 335, 146, 147, 258 
£01,331 

Frlthvlraja vi lay a (poem) 150,521,525 
Pujyaplda 407 
PojSds 438 

Pnrlpasi-minor 443, amplified 442 
Puranlo gods 441 
Porn Jalpal 60-89 

Badhl enlt 415 
Baghnnandana 157 
Bajamlrtanda 156 
BSja MringB ika Karps 156 
Rajasieo, Tod’s 145 
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Rajadekhara 115, 448, Geography of 
India aa |tna by, (8 
BEjeteranglnI19.45,61 
Bljiraja ( Oanga) 267, 878 ff 
Rljawade V. K. 246 
RSjendra 277-8-Kulottanga 879 
Rajput familial, 36, 884, 888 ff. Their 
•total 388, Thiir fall 361-68 
Bajpoti 19. 80, 25, and their leaning 
894, from Western Himalaya! 386 
BSjyapSla 70, 73, 76, 78, 80, 135 
Bamgkarana ( Pandit ) 300 
BSmSnuja 884, 416, 474 
BlmSyapa 4% 66, 234, 286 
BambhE-M anjari 219, 220, 222 
KSmeihwar 6 

.Rape purs ( Imoription ) 155 
Bapthambhor 341 ff, 356 
BilS 145,147, 152, 183, 194, 215, 221, 
<56, 301, 303, 332, S37, 342, 384, 433 
RasMduidin 87 
Baeikatanffrani 176 
RSahtrakntai, Badaun 300, 297, 450 
Battae of Saundatti 288-9 
BathayStrS 441 
RatnaiOri Jain Muni 178 
Baeerty 11, 16, 17, 100 
Beoonveraion (topped 444 
BeligToae disunion 401 ff. 

Revenue administration 458 ff 
Revenue officers 468 
Rights of villegers 460 
Rlgveda 67, 269 
Rathods 215, ff, 282, 300, 348 
Rtlyaaundari 267 

Babnktagin, IS, 13, 14, 19, 23, 27-89, 
40, 43, 44, 47, 66, 147, 154, 358 
Saohan 8, 87, 64, 112 
Sacrifice! oooasional 433, daily 432 
BadKshlva Bhan 45 
Badi 98 

BahSni, R. B. Days ram 21 
8Ehllafarman’27 

8aivUcn, and flash 419, 420, history 
of 4M, new or vrla 417, rerWel 410 


rfaivitee 65. aaootios 439 
rffikhE, mention of 377 
Baler Mas’andl36 
Salt-tax 460 

Baraanl Empire 85, 59, 66, 

SEmanta ObShamSoa 145, dynasty 3B 
- Ssmantabhadra 407 
8smanta (shshi) 65 
Simantai 370 
Samaroand 54 
SambbSji 133, 139 
SEmbhar, Kingdom 4, 145 ff 
SamrEt definition of 448 
Samndra-gupta 813 
SamsSraohand 54 
SangrSmarEja 309*310 
SankarSobSrya 127, 285, 474 
Bankhya 474 
SanyogitE 333-324 
Sar»d3 ,'dol 437 
SaraevatlkantbEbharaoa 136 
Sarda Ma Harbilas 148 
Sardosai 112 

SEsbahn temple of, Gwalior 305 
Ssstrai, studied 474 
Sati 188, 398 
SatyB dray a 255 
Saundatti 288 
BSwandrai 135 
Science of war 371 
Seats of learning 473 
Senas of Lakhnauti 281 ff ohrooo- 
logy of 238-40 their easts 235 
Bengars of Jagamanpur 298-299 
Serendib 40 
Shahaji 13-29, 121 
Shahi, kings 19, 20 32 
Shar (king) 59 

Shihabuddin Ghori 62, 146, 147, 154 
152, 299, defeat of 838, 861 
8hiTaii 13, 29, 31, 43*50, 52. 58, 98, 
102, was he a bandit? 10617, 121,133, 
140, 248, 274, oomp, with Mahmod 
Shriharsha 216 
BhrikanthEbbarapa 244 
ShyKmaldasa KavirEja 145 
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BiddhSota-rijaya 847 
SlfstBaS 
Sind It 111 
fiindas of Telbnrg 287 
BlstSn 81, 34 

iftlBhara kingdom 8b of Thank U18. 

of Sand 888; MS 
8ilsditya204 
llira and Vlahnn idol* 49 
SirhlndSSl 
Bkanda Purgpa 8 

Slaughter of animals prohibited 804 
Slavs dynasty 848 ff 
Smith, Sir Vinoont 15, 16, 18, 83, 87, 
85, lfSn. 114. 161, 168, 196, 180, 
181, 184, 186, 884, 885, 828, 880, 
238, 833, 836, 273, 275, 876, 879 
BolankbspSla 305 357 
3ometvara 1,256-7 II 258.III 860,474 
Somnatb, expedition 87, 89, 95, 80S, 
437, note on 91, temple at 90 
Sphalapatl 20 
Sprenger Aloys 20, 20n. 

BrlmSl 4 

Standing army 449 
Stats, science of 371 
Stein Konow 61/227, 228 
Snboastes 397, origin 392 
Subrahmapya Aiyar 273, 874, 875,888 
BodBsa Sin 
Fondas 398 
Buket-history of 315 
SManstha 157 
ffnlka 468, 464 
Bun-idol of, Multan 436 
Snperstition oanss Of downfall 369 
Snrnamss of Kshatriyas 883, from 
names of places 377, Origin of 376 

Tabakat 18, 833,0, S48f(849ff, aooot. 

of fall of Bengal eritiolsed 353 
Tailapa 854 

Tajul-masir 3330. 339 0, 343 0, 349 0 
Tantras 439 ff 
TCrSprSsSd Shastri 886 
Tantn, battle of 333 ff 


Tarikh4-Taihlai 13 
Taut! (river) 61 
Taxes 461 ff 
TejpSla 807 
Tekka kings 80 
Tolang K. T. 243 
Thansswar 67 
Tbeodosins 94 
Theory of state 458 
Thomas, Mr. 65, on ooins of the 
Ohasanavi kings 143 
Timor 100, 113 
Togankan 70 

Toleration Religions, among Hindoo 
489 

Toman 368, 308-4 
Travanoore 885 
Trigarta 9 
Trlkalinga 265 

TriloohanapBla 18, 48, 51, 57, 60-02 ■ 
80,85 

Tripura 193 
Trliashthi, Bmyitl 176 
Tngrll 140 
Tanga 61 
Tnrka 20 etc. 

Turashkadanda 107-8, 136, 811 
UdabbSnda 19 
Udalha 183 

Odayana (of Kautambi) 318 
UdaySditya 191, 170, 188, 190 
Udepnr Praiastt 157, 165, 166, 198 
UJjain 4, 44, 55, 95, 95 fall 358 
UmSpatidhara 834 
TTntonohables 398, snbeeotions 393 
Utbi 10, 18, 14, 84, 85, 27, 89, 30-37 
39-47, 49-50, 51, 55-59, 60, 436 
Uvata 168 

Vadoagar Praiasti 173, 178, 197-8 
800, 808, 202n, 804 
Vaghela Kings 207 
Vaiahpava saints of MahSrRatn 
486, Tamil 416 

Vaishpavism 65, 37], 418, 413, in the 
South 416, Oomp.wlth jainism 415 
In the North 414, of Rlalnuja 419 
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YaidyoJ-thair nMlfMou Ml ff 


TiflitoMI 

YajndiDiB ( K u hh ipi) 80 If 


Yajrahaata .1 4t II866 
Yajreahwari temple la Inff* 


Yallabha 197 

Yallapur, hiitory of, 818-1® 
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YaatupSla 807 
Yaaukra 488 

Vedea 431, oonunitted to writing 488 
Yedio religion 404, and Ahimel 4W 
Yedio aaorlfieee 488 
Vernaoular Literature 478 
Yernnoulnre, Blee of-471 


Yidiic 5 
YidyKdHara 83 
Yilayaehandra 815 
Vljayaeona 881 ff 
Yijjnna 868 

YUnKnedrara 157, 194, 860, 
VlkramSditya 859 
YikramSnkadav a-oharita 160 
Yim*BSjendra 878 
Ytradaien* 488, 483 
Ylredraraebaatrl on gotta* 478 
Yleala 181 


VUhpu-gupta 81n 

Yithoba of Pnadhnrpnr 485, 480 

VyaTahSra-mayOkha 899 

Wabal bln abdabal 44,45 ^ u 

Wahlni 10, 15, 16,18,80,81,31 ,86,45,64 

— * *a iK 


Warangal 282 

Widow-marriage 397 

Witneaaea 467 

Wivea-numberof 397 

Worahippera of different idola 439 

YsdaeSa.of Deeaglrl 281-2-of Maha 
ban 299 

Yakub-i-laia 10, lit 19 
Yamin-uddowlu 65, 69, 78 


Yfijnavalkya 245 
Yaaahkarpa 190 ff 
Yaaaakara 311 
YSyBrara 3 
Yoga 474 
YuTarSja 458 

Zabulistan 10, 112, 129 
Zangiakhan 113 

Zeal for religion among Hindua and 
Moalema 124. 
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a. a 

W Persia oome to Banjul. 

815 Bsginutag of Xollam Era. 

885 ,i H Nepal Era. 

885 Ismail Bamani of Bokhara. 

905-1815 Duration of Bamani Empire. 

918 Yakub»i-laia first invades India (Qhaani). 

948 Nuh Bamani. Turks enter service. 

959 Mansnr Bamani. 

981-998 MnlarSja first king of Anhilwad. 

}JJ or } B lr»h °f Mahmud. 

975-97? Tailapa II founder of later GhSlukya power. 

997 Sabuktagin ascends Ohasni throne. 

977 ^aktikumBra (Guhilot) 

977 YajradBman founds KaohhapaghBta power at QwaUor. 

980 Sabuktagin advanoes against Jaipal of Kabul. 

880-1038 MahlpBla re-estaUiahea PSla power in Bengal. 

984 Vajrahasta I founds Eastern Ganga power. 

985- 1018 Bgjarfiga I founds Chola power. 

986- 1000 Nuh II Bamani. Fight with Turks of Kashgar and MahmudV 

first lesson in fighting. 

988 Govinda (OhBhamBna). 

989 Babuktagin's first fight with confederate Hindu kings. 

990 AmbBpraaBda (Guhllot). 

990-1010 Aparfijita ( AlBhBra, Thana ) 

997-1008 SatjBiraya, Later GhSlukya king of Kalyan. 

997-1010 Mnnja ( FaramBra ). 

997 OUnaada < Anhilwad ) 

1000-1089 Ganda (Ghandclla) 

1001 Mahnmd'a fin* fight with J aipal. 

1099 VXkpatl (GhlhanSna). 

1009 ikiohtvannan ^Guhilot) 

1009 Daath of Quean Diddl (Kashmir). 

1008-1089 SangrSmarSja, king of Kashmir. 

1004 Mabmod invadaa Bhatia. . 

1008 Mahmud's fight with oombinad Hindu foron. 

1008 Mahmnd's. invasion of Nagarkot. 

1009 Vlkramldltya V of Kalyan. 

1010-10*8 Bhoja (ParamSra). 

1019 Vajjada (BilSbSra, Thana) 

1910 Dnrlabha ( Anhilwad ) 
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1013- 1038 Ottawa ( Chad! X 

1011 B Bja iE ja (Chois); mskoo ram; settlement of bad. 

1013 Msbmisd'a lint fight with TryoohanapSla. 

1014 Mahmud’s expedition against Thaneoar. 

1014- 1044 Bajendrh ( Chola ). 

1018 Arikeaarin ( Kithira, Thana ). 

1018 Naravarman ( Gohllot X 
1017 Birth of RBmEauja. 

1017 Mahmud invades Mathura and Kanauj. 

1018-1040 Jayaalnha ( Kalysn ). 

1018 Mahmud again Inradoa Kanauj and lmpoaea tribute 
1010 MadhukSmSrpava, Eastern Gangs. 

1081 RBjyapSla killed by Bajput confederacy 

1081 Mahmud's invasion and fight on the RShib. 

1081 Mahmud's seeond fight with Tri loehanapEla. 

1081-1068 Bhima I ( Anhilwad ) 

1088 Mahmud conquers Swat 

1088 Mahmud's ezpendion against Gwalior and Kalanjar. 

1088 , fi tt h Somnnth. 

1088-1045 Chhitta ( SUBhBra, Thana ) 

1087 Death of Bhima ShShi. End of ShShi dynasty. 

10S8 VidySdhara ( Chaudella X 

1088-1068 AnantarEja ( Lohara king Uf Kashmir ). 

1089 Death of Mahmud. 

1080 Al-Beruni's treatise on India. 

1080 VijayapSla ( ChandHla ) 

1088 NayapSla ( FSla ) 

1088 Srichandra ( ChShamSna ) 

1088 Niaitagin raids Benares. 

1088-1068 Vajrahasta II Eastern Ganga. 

1088-1080 Karps ( Chedi X 
1040 Bhoja defeats Jayasinha. 

.1040 Devavarman ( Chandell ). 

1010-1068 Somedsara I ( Later Chslukya of Kalyan ). 

1048 YogarSJa ( Guhilot ). 

1044 YiJayapEla KachhapaghSta. 

1044 RBjSdhirSja ( Chola ). 

1048 NEgSrJuna ( SDshSra of Thana ) 

1068 AnangapSla II founds Delhi and sets up Iron pillar. 

1088 The battle of Koppam. 

1058 RSjendra Chola. 

1065 Vajrafa ( Guhilot ). 

1066 Death of Bhoja ParamSra. 

1066 Jayasinha ParamSra. 

1088-1080 Building of Udepur diva temple. 

I860 UdayEditya ParamSra. 

1018 TlgrabapSla m f FlOa X 
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10C0 Kbtfoannsn ( Chandella % 

1000 VTra BSjendra ( Ohola ). 

1000 VIsala III ( ChshamKna ). 

1004-1094 Karpa ( AnbilwSd ChSlukya ). 

1008 Acting of Prabodbachandra drama. 
1000-1076 RSjarSja Baatarn Gangs. 

1009 HansspSla ( Guhilot ). 

1009-1070 Somedrara If ( Later ChSlukya of Katjrao ) 
1070-1118 Bgjendra Kulottunga Ohola. 

1079 Utkarsha ( Kashmir ). 

1076-1100 VikramSnka Later ChSlukya. 

1076-1140 Anantayarman Eaitern Ganga. 

1078 PrithTirSja I ( ObSbamSna ). 

1060-1100 Ohandro'-GHhadavSlo. 

1080 MahlpSla II ( Psla ) 

1080 SSmantaaena ( Bengal ). 

1080- 1104 Yadahkarpa (Chedi). 

1061 Vairialnkka (Guhilot). 

1081- 1104 Lakahmadeva ( ParamSra ). 

1080 durapSla (PBla). 

1084-1180 RSmapSla (f Sla). 

1084-1168 Hemaoheadra Jain Pandit. 

1084-1115 AnantapBla (SilSbCra, Thana) 

1089 Haraha (Kashmir). 

1098 A jay ad era ( ChsbemEna ). 

1093-1148 Jayaainha (Aobilwed). 

1094 Vi jayaainha (Guhilot). 

1100 Hemantaaena ( Bengal ). 

1100 Probable date of founding of Mandl atate 

1100 Sallakshapa ( Chandella ). 

1101 Uohohala ( Kashmir >. 

1104- 1138 Naravarman ( ParamSra ). 
mo Jarayarmao ( Chandella >, 

1110-1188 Garindaohandra ( GBhadavBla ). 

1.111-1108 Susaala ( Kashmir ). 

1113-1160 Prole ( Andhra ). 

ills . . Arialnha ( Guhilot). 

1118 Vikrama ( Ohola )• 

1119-1199 Lakshmapaaena ( Bengal ). 

1100 Pritbririvarman ( Chandella ). 

1108 ArperBja ( CbahamSna). 

1105 ApBiEditya ( AlShSra, Thana ). 

1105 Gayakarpa ( Chedi )• 

1105- 1168 Madanavarman ( Chandella )• 

1108 Somedrara III ( Later OhBlnkya ). 

1189 Chanda (Guhilot ). 
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U*t ^IrihlM «•)» Gwalior fort Dram Isohhwibii. 
1180 KumSrapSla ( PlU >. 

IMS Hummu ( ParamSra ). 

IMS Yadoraman ( ParamSra ). 

11S1 Xulottunga ( Ohola ). 

11M GopBla ( PSla ). 

IMS Jagadekamalla ( Lator Chalnkya ). 

1140 Vijsyaslnha ( Gohilot ) 

1140 MadanapSla ( FH« ). 

1141 Jayararman ( ParamSra ). 

1142 KSmSrpara Eaatarn Oanga 

1143- 1173 KnmSrapSla ( Anhllwad ). 

1144- 1160 AJayarannan ( ParamSra ). 

1144-1155 HarapSIa ( tfiliblra, Tkaaa ). 

1140-1105 BSjarSja III ( Ohola ). 

1148 BBjatarangUI finlahad 

1140 Birth of PrithTlrSf in 

1150 Building of Jagannath tample by Chodaganga. 

1150 ' KumSrapSla inTades Ajmer. 

1150-118* Taila n ( Lator OhBlakya ). 

1152 vtsala ChShamSna takes Delhi. 

IMS Nersiaha Chad!. 

11 S3 Harakeli drama oomposed bp YIsala OhShadtunRaa. 

1155 Rapaslnha ( Gubllot ). 

1155-1170 VijayapBla ( GShadaTBla ). 

1155 MalllkSrjuna (fftlsbBrS, Thane). 

1157 Founding of Ajmer. 

1100 TindhyaTarman (ParamSra). 

llSo Jayaeiaha (Chedi). 

1101 GorindapSla (PSla). 

1161-1191 Bodra (Andhra). 

1105 Bhimasinba (Gnhilot). 

1108 Rebellion of VijJana ( KalaohUri ). 

1105 CTeurpation by Vijjana N 

1167 Soyidera KalaohUri (Kalyan). 

1167 BSjarSja II Eastern Ganga. 

1108-1903 Paramardidera (Chandella). 

1170 Jayaobandra (GBhadavBlla). 

1179 RSjSdhfrSja (Chola). 

1179 Muessuddin Obori takes Gbasoi. 

1173 SSmantasinht ( Gnhilot ). 

1173 AjayapSla < Anhllwad ). 

1173-1990 Vira BallSla (Hoyasala). 

1174 PrithvlrBja's flght with E a im Ss a. ; 

1175 Muhammad Ghori seises Multan. 

1178 Hariiehandrs (PBramSra). 

1178 • Defeat of Ghori by Gujarat army. 
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■d^ 

M78 Kulottunga III (Oholi). 

1178-1*81 Bhfma II (Bhola) Anhilwed. 

^1179 First defeat of Ghori by PrithviraJ. 

1179 Ghori takes Peshawar. 

1180 MahendrapSla (PSla) 

1180-1198 Vijayesinha (Ohedi). 

1180-1810 Sabhafavarman (ParamSra). 

U81 Mahammad Ghori invades LShore. 

1188 PrithvirSja defeats Paramardin. 

1188 Bad of KalaehUri usurpation in Kalyan. 

1188-1189 Somedvara IV (Later Ohaiukya). 

1184 KumSrasinha (Guhilot ). v 

1184 Mahammad Ghori invades Lahore again. 

1185 PrithviraJ marries Banyogtta. 

1187 Bhillama founds independent rule at Deoglri 

1190 BSjarSja III (Chola). 

1191 PrithvirBja defeats Ghori a seoond time. 

1191 MahSdeva (Andhra). 

1198 Defeat and death of PfcithvirSja. 

1198 Aniyanka Bhima Eastern Gauge. 

1198 Kutubuddin takes Merut and Delhi. 

1198 Defeat and death of Jaiohand. 

1195 Mathanasinha (Galfilot). 

1195 Kutubuddin suppresses rebellion of HarirSja at Ajmer 

1198 Shihabuddin Ghori takes the fort of Gwalior. * 

1197 Kutubuddin invades Gujarat. 

1198-1850 Gapapatl (Andhra). 

1199 Kutubuddin takes Anhilwad. 

1199 Mahammad Bakhtyar plunders Bihar (Vikramailla). 

1808 n n seises Kadia (Bengal). 

1808 Kutubuddin invades and takes KSlanjar. 

808-1845 Trailbkyavarmaa (Ohandella). 

1805 Assassination of Shihabuddin Ghori. 

1808 Kutubuddin takes Badaun. 

1810 Arjonavarman (ParamSra). 

1814 Turks invade Ifewad and destroy NSgdS. 

1816 : DevapSla (PereuSra). 

1887 Altamash takes Banathambbor. 

M 9I 9I Gwalior fort. 

1884 Invades Malwa (Bhelsa and UJJain). 

1885 Destroetion of M ahSk Sl a temple. 
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